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, , WASHINGTON, D. C. 
SALARIES OF COMMISSION EMPLOYES 
Under the reclassification law that becomes effec- 

tive July 1, 1924. the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will be required to reduce the salary of P. J. Farrell, 
chief counsel, from $10,000 to $7,500.: Congress may 
enact legislation exempting from the law Mr. Farrell 
and six other employes of the Commission who receive 
more than $7,500 a year, but, unless it does, these salaries 
will have to be reduced to the maximum authorized by 
the law. 

The situation with respect to Mr. Farrell has been 
emphasized by the report of the U. S. Shipping Board 
to the Senate showing the salaries paid attorneys em- 
ployed by the Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration. The general counsel of that organization re- 
ceives $20,000 a year and there are several attorneys in 
the legal department receiving $10,000 and $11,000 a 
year. , 

As chief counsel for the Commission, Mr. Farrell is 
required to defend the Commission in the courts against 
the arguments of some of the best legal minds in the 
country enlisted on the side of the railroads. It will be 
generally conceded, we think, by those who are informed 
on the subject, that Mr. Farrell has been extremely suc- 
cessful in impressing on the courts the soundness of the 
Commission’s views as to the scope of the regulatory 
power conferred on it by Congress. 

For his services Mr. Farrell has been paid in the last 
few years at the rate of $10,000 a year. Now it is pro- 
posed by law to reduce his salary to $7,500. The argu- 
ment has been made in behalf of the salaries paid to 
attorneys by the Shipping Board that its business re- 
quires able lawyers and that they cannot be obtained 
for less than the salaries paid. The same argument may 
be applied to the Commission. If the Commission is 
restricted to $7,500 as the highest salary for its chief 
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counsel, the inevitable result will be that it will not be 
able to retain the services of counsel competent to per- 
form satisfactorily the work of the office. 

We believe in the strictest economy in the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of government, but we do not be- 
lieve it is economy to bring the salary of the chief coun- 
sel of the Commission down to the level of a congress- 
man’s pay. The Commission can not be charged with 
paying excessive salaries. In addition to the chief coun- 
sel it has two other employes who receive $10,000 a year 
each and four employes who receive $9,000 a year each. 
All these salaries will have to be reduced to $7,500 July 
1, 1924, unless Congress enacts legislation authorizing 
the Commission to pay the present salaries. 


TRAFFIC WORLD INDEX 

The index for Volume 32 of The Traffic World, 
covering the period from July to December (both in- 
clusive), 1923, will be mailed to subscribirs with the 
January 12 number of the magazine. It should be pre- 
served and bound with the half-year volume. The volume 
is the largest ever published by The Traffic World in 
the almost seventeen years of its existence. We said the 
same: thing of the last previous volume but this one 
passes it by enough pages to make almost an additional 
number of average size. 


ARTICLES ON ROUTING 

We publish this week the first of a series of 
twenty-six articles on freight routing, to be used 
bi-weekly, by J. D. Collier. The first one is historical 
and introductory in its nature and is written in enter- 
taining style. It is our hope and expectation that 
succeeding articles will continue to be interesting and 
that they will furnish a fund of practical information on 
this vital subpect that will be of use, not only to the 
traffic man who may be classified as a beginner, but also 
to the old hand at the business. No one knows it all 
and the wisest of us may learn by noting the ideas 
of others. 


SECTION 15-A 
Generally, when one hears of the proposal in the 
present Congress to repeal section 15-a—the rate making 
section of the transportation act—he thinks of the radical 
element in Congress, the railroad baiters, who seem to 
think they are not earning their money unless they 
prevent the railroads from earning any. He associates 
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the assault on this section: with the men who. think, 
off hand, that freight rates on agricultural products 
should be lowered because certain classes of farmers 
are not making money, and who think, for no apparent 
reason only their anti railroad bias, and on no good 
ground, that the Commission’s valuation of the railroads 
for rate making purposes should be lowered—in other 
words, he thinks of the LaFollettes, the Shipsteads, the 
Brookharts, the Johnsons, and the Cappers. 

If these men who misrepresent their constituents 
in Congress were the only influence for the repeal of 
the rate making sction we believe there would not be 
much to fear. They may make and have made trouble 
but there are not enough of them to do much more 
than tie things up a bit—and from the point of view 
of those who wish no change made in the transporta- 
tion law, that would work no harm. But there are 
others who favor repeal of the rate making section. 
They are not the enemies of the carriers nor are they 
of the opinion that the carriers are making too much 
money. They believe in profitable railroads and realize 
that without prosperity the railroads cannot give the 
shippers the service they must have. They are to be 
found among the shippers themselves. Their motives 
are good, but their reasoning, in our opinion, is not 
good. It is from them that the harm will come, if it 
comes, 

They do not approve of section 15-a in many of its 
provisions. They do not agree as to just the things 
that are objectionable in it. Some of them object to 
making rates so as to produce an aggregate return by 
groups of railroads; some of them object to the 
recapture clause; some of them say the adequate rate 
of return ought not to be stated in figures, either in 
the law or by the Commission, acting under the law; 
others have other reasons. Some of their objections 
may be well founded and some of them may not be. 
Nobody has claimed that the section is perfect. They 
say they would not abolish it if they thought harm 
would result, but they believe that the principal value 
of the section is to assure the carriers an adequate 
revenue and they would simply instruct the Commis- 
sion to make rates with an adequate revenue for the 
carriers in view without directing how it should be 
done or what was an adequate revenue./ 


If these persons were correct in their opinion that, 
with a simple instruction of that sort, the Commission 
would see to it that rates were adequate, and that the 
Commission’s estimate of what was adequate would 
continue to be itself adequate, then we would join with 
them in their desire for repeal or change—except that 
we do not believe that now is the time to tamper with 
the act under any pretense for any purpose, the danger 
being so great that the enemies of sane policies may 
contrive some sort of calamity if the subject is opened 
now. But—though there is no way or of proving it— 
we do not believe they are correct. Perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say that we fear they are not 
correct. 

Suppose section 15-a were replaced by a mere 
Provision that the Commission shall make rates with a 
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view to producing an adequate revenue for the carriers. 
We would be little better off than we were_ before the 
enactment of the present law for, though there was 
formerly no express mandate to the Commission to 
protect the carriers, it certainly was never intended that 
rates should be less than adequate nor presumed that 
the Commission would permit them to be-so. And yet 
what was the case? In our opinion, and we believe in 
the opinion of most persons who have studied the 
matter, the Commission was parsimonious with the 
carriers. It was this parsimony, by a body created for 
the express purpose of protecting the interests of the 
shipping public, that was one of the reasons for the 
enactment of the present law. If it was necessary then, 
how much more is it necessary now, with the increasing 
encroachment of politics and political influence in the 
business of making rates. 

We have always entertained the highest respect 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission and most of 
its members. But its members, even the best of them, 
are human. To what sort of pressure would they not 
be submitted to reduce rates here and there if the 
explicit mandate to keep the general level to a certain 
standard were removed? And what makes anyone 
think that the men who happen to be members of the 
Commission are so different from other men that they 
might not yield to such influence? Now, with the 
mandate of Congress to make rates that, as nearly as 
might be, would produce a certain specific percentage 
of net revenue for the first two years after the passage 
of the act, and a certain specific net revenue, found’ by 
the Commission to be adequate, after that period, the 
Commission is safely intrenched. It cannot yield to in- 
fluence of the sort we have in mind without disobeying 
the law, and no one would ask it or expect it to do that. 

What influences have we in mind? We have only 
to name a few. President Coolidge, as was President 
Harding before him, is an advocate of reduced rates on 
grain in order to relieve the farmer. Both have, in 
one way or another, endeavored to influence the Com- 
mission. Secretary Hoover, of the Department of 
Commerce, has taken the same view, and he uses 
influence whenever he can. He is the sort of man who 
tries to put his ideas over. Secretary Wallace, of the 
Department of Agriculture, has said that there should 
be a twenty-five per cent reduction in rates on grain. 
No one knows all that these have done or may have 
done in pursuance of their ideas, but we know enough. 
And this is to say nothing of the senators and repre- 
sentatives who go to the front for what seems to them 
the interests of their constituents when occasion offers, 
and who would go in increasing numbers if the bars that 
restrain the Commission from making concessions were 
taken down. 


To us it seems that there is an unquestionable 
value at this time in the provision of the act that 
requires the Commission, to the best of its ability, to 
make rates that will produce a certain specified ade- 
quate revenue for the carriers, as a whole or by groups. 
The Commission, even without this requirement—if it 
considered adequacy of revenue at all—must have some 
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definite figure in mind. Why, then, should it not be 
required to announce it and maintain it? To us it 
seems that much mischief would be likely to result if 
the section were repealed or amended as proposed. We 
believe the friends of sound transportation policies 
should seriously consider before they ally themselves 
with the railroad wreckers. Both are using the same 
means to what seems to them a different end. In our 
opinion, the end would be likely to be the same, regard- 
less of the motive. 

Of course, it goes without saying to sane persons, 
that the argument that section 15-a should be repealed 
or altered because the carriers are now making money, 
is foolish. The carriers have never, since the transpor- 
tation act became law, reached the percentage of net 
return fixed by the law or by the Commission under 
the law as adequate. The figure fixed now as adequate 
is five and three quarters per cent. The.net earnings 
of the railroads in 1923 will probably be a little over 
five per cent, but not nearly as much as five and three 
quarters. In no other year since the act was passed 
have they reached anywhere near even five per cent. 
Is that too much? It would seem more logical to ask 
for repeal of the law on the ground that it has not 
produced sufficient revenue and, therefore, has been a 
failure. 

We are increasingly unable to understand why 
certain citizens who otherwise seem to have a reason- 
able amount of brains object to the carriers having 
anything like a condition of prosperity and why they 
think anyone who does believe in prosperity for the 
railroads as a means of enabling them to furnish 
adequate service to the public must be “pro railroad.” 


DIRECTOR GENERAL’S REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


President Coolidge, January 4, made public a report sub- 
mitted to him by Director-General Davis covering the liquidation 
of matters growing out of federal control. The Director-General 
estimated the total cost to the government of the twenty-six 
months of federal control and the six months’ guaranty period 
at $1,696,000,000. The report said the first of this year marked 
the end of the tax on the United States Treasury by the Rail- 
road Administration and that from this time on that organ- 
ization would be an income producing asset rather than a 
liability, because interest due from carriers and collection of 
outstanding accounts would more than pay the overhead and 
complete the payment of all unadjusted claims. 


Claims of carriers aggregating approximately a billion dol- 
lars were reduced by adjustment to approximately seven. hun- 
dred and seventy million dollars and all except approximately 
seven million dollars of these adjusted claims were settled at 
a net cost to the government of approximately fifty million 
dollars, or a little over six per cent of the amount of the ad- 
justed claims. These settlements cover ninety-nine per cent 
of all mileage taken over. Settlements have been made with 
all class I roads except five. The report said assets of the 
Railroad Administration now totaled six hundred and forty-five 
a dollars, representing cash and definite obligations of 
carriers. 


RAILROAD LEGISLATION 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


After a call on President Coolidge January 3, Representa- 
tive Winslow, chairman of the House interstate commerce com- 
mittee, said his visit was for the purpose of obtaining the 
President’s views on railroad and coal legislation. He said the 
President indicated that he desired legislation to give effect to 
the recommendations in his message as to the railroads and the 
coal industry. A meeting of the House committee probably will 
be held next week, Chairman Winslow said, adding that, prob- 
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ably, bills designed to carry out the President’s recommenda- 
tions would be ready by that time. 

Senator Cummins has not yet put his railroad consolidation 
bill into final shape. 

The deadlock over the chairmanship of the Senate inter- 
state commerce committee was not broken January 3 when the 
Senate reconvened after the holiday recess. After taking two 
ballots, adjournment was taken until Monday. On the first 
ballot Cummins received 28 votes, Smith 31, and Couzens 11. 
The second ballot gave Cummins 29, Smith 31, and Couzens 11. 

Senator La Follette appeared on the floor for the first time 
this session, having been kept away on account of illness. He 
voted for Couzens. 

There was talk that the Senate might go ahead with its 
other business and let the interstate commerce committee drift 
along without a chairman. 


VALUATION INJUNCTION SUIT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Application has been made by the Los Angeles & Salt Lake, 
in the federal court for the southern district of California, for 
an order setting aside, annulling and suspending the Commis- 
sion’s final single sum valuation order in respect of the prop- 
erty of that road, and an injunction forbidding the Commission 
to use the valuation for any purpose under the interstate 
commerce law. 

Relief as prayed was asked for on the ground that the 
valuation of $45,000,000 placed on the property of the petitioner 
seriously impaired the credit and financial standing of the 
petitioner in that it indicated its properties to be of a value 
less by many million dollars than the capitalization thereof 
and less than the amount of the mortgage bonds secured 
thereby and that there was no equity over the said bonds avail- 
able as a basis of credit for securing further loans and ad- 
vances, whereas in truth and in fact the value of the property 
was ample security not only for the mortgage but for the com- 
pany’s indebtedness as well. 

The petition, copies of which have been served on the 
Commission, asserts that if the investment of the petitioner, 
as of June 30, 1914, the valuation date, were restated and re- 
duced to the amount of the Commission’s valuation, the liabili- 
ties of the petitioner, not including capital stock, as booked, 
would exceed its assets and petitioner would be made to appear 
to have a profit and loss deficit of many millions of dollars, 
whereas in truth and fact, upon a fair valuation of its property, 
the petitioner is entirely solvent and possessed of a substantial 
profit and loss surplus. 

According to the petition, the Los Angeles & Salt Lake has 
outstanding bonds to the principal amount of $59,022,000 ma- 
turing in 1961, of which $56,274,000 were outstanding at the 
time of the valuation date. In addition it has an unfunded 
debt of $12,000,000 due upon open account for advances and 
loans payable on demand. 


The valuation is alleged to be inadequate and unfair and 
that at the valuation date the property of the company was of 
a value not less than $80,000,000. Adoption of the “grossly 
inadequate valuation” and the continued assertion and contem- 
plated future use, the petition said, would cause the petitioner 
irreparable injury and loss, unless and until the valuation order 
was set aside and annulled by order of the court. 


The order was alleged to be invalid because, in entering 
it the Commission acted arbitrarily and contrary to the express 
provisions and manifest intendments of the valuation act and 
beyond its powers under the valuation act or under any and 
all provisions of the interstate commerce act; and, in violation 
of the fifth amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 

This is the first court proceeding attacking the final valua- 
ion made by any railroad company. The Delaware & Hudson 
attacked a tentative valuation and its case is now before the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 


LA FOLLETTE AND VALUATION 


No steps have been taken by the National Conference on 
Valuation of American Railroads toward appealing to the courts 
from the decision of the Commission denying the petition of 
the conference asking, among other things, that the Commis- 
sion make estimates of original cost to date in its valuation 
proceedings. Donald R. Richberg, counsel for the conference, 
has indicated that, because of the division in the Commission 
over the question of ascertaining and reporting original cost 
to date, the next step of the conference might be to ask Con- 
gress to amend the law so that it would clearly state that the 
Commission should make an estimate of original cost to date 
and provide an appropriation for such additional work. Be- 
cause of the legislative situation in Congress, it is not regarded 
as probable that Congress will take any final action with respect 
to proposed railroad legislation for some time, if at all, in the 
present session. 
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| Current Topics 
in Washington 


Cause of the Farmer’s Troubles.—Nearly every politician 
with an inkling that there is such a thing ag political economy 
devoted to the discovery of the why and the wherefore of 
things economic that are not what they should be, has been 
speculating as to how long the partnership between the farmer 
and the organized laborer was to continue. Some have been 
interested only because of the possible effect on their own 
office-holding fortunes. Others, with the possibility in them of 
becoming statesmen, have taken a less selfish view. President 
Coolidge, in effect, has been taking the position that no one 
has yet found a solution for the situation that brings ill to many 
tillers of the soil. College professors have been making con- 
tributions to the subject. One of them, Gus W. Dyer, pro- 
fessor of economics at Vanderbilt University, in Tennessee, has 
taken his pen in hand to tell the President that the farmer sells 
his stored-up labor in a market ruled by the law of supply and 
demand, while he buys both raw and stored labor in a market 
in which that law is nullified, to a large extent, by artificial 
restraints, commonly known as the rules of organized labor. 
That, the professor points out, is a vicious double standard 
which is making of organized labor a privileged class supported 
on the backs of the farmer and other workers who sell in the 
market controlled by the law of supply and demand. Professor 
Dyer, in his letter addressed to President Coolidge, said the 
trouble with the plans for relief of the farmer was that they 
were not based on the proper diagnosis. The farmer’s untoward 
condition, he said, was due to the fact that he was the unfor- 
tunate victim of a vicious double standard of value, one-half 
of which was socialistic and, therefore, un-American, because 
the whole theory of American government and society was 
that buying and selling should be in a market in which prices 
were fixed by the law of supply and demand. That, he said, 
was the theory of the Constitution of the United States. It 
was universally applied in all industrial activities and exchanges 
from the beginning of our history until a few years ago, when 
the socialistic doctrine of wages according to the worker’s 
“needs,” regardless of the value of service, was imported. That 
theory has attracted men to coal mining in excess of the 
number required and the country supports the privileged class, 
which, according to reports, will demand, this spring, a thirty- 
hour week. Professor Dyer cites the coal mining industry as 
a splendid example of the practical application of the socialist 
theory that a worker is to be paid according to what he con- 
ceives to be his needs and not according to what his neigh- 
bors, in the barter and sale of every day life, think he is worth. 
He jeered at the justification of the discrimination against 
the farmer in the interest of the wage-earner, made, he said, 
by superficial thinkers—namely, that employers under a state 
of industrial freedom would arbitrarily fix wages at almost any 
point that suited them. He contended that employers could 
no more fix wages than they could fix the price of corn, or 
wheat, or cotton, and that that fact was well known to every 
sane business man. Only the superficial thinker, he said, was 
able to trump up a difference between selling labor as labor 
and the selling of stored-up farm labor called farm products. 
He said that buying farm commodities was as truly dealing with 
human beings as was buying the labor of a wage-earner. The 
creation of a privileged class, by means of the restraint on 
freedom of contract placed by organized labor, he observed, 
worked a double discrimination against the farmer in that it 
raised the price of farm labor by attracting it to the mines 
and shops where it was not needed and where it helped create 
a demand for a thirty-hour week. The thought he desired to 
convey to President Coolidge was that it was time for a 
restoration of Americanism in the matter of freedom of con- 
tract as the first step toward real help for the grower of food 
and clothing. Repeal of the Adamson law and those parts of 
the transportation act favoring the special privileges of organ- 
ized labor, he suggested, would be first step toward a return 
to the American principle that each man should stand on his 
own feet and that there should be equal rights for all and 
Special privileges for none. 





State Contention Victories—In a bulletin addressed to the 
State commissions, John E. Benton, general solicitor for the 
National Association of Railway and Utilities Commissioners, 
called attention to the fact that in three decisions announced 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission December 27, the con- 
tentions of the state commissions were upheld. The three 
were the Ohio sand and gravel case, the intermountain pas- 
Senger fare case and the electric railway depreciation case. 
Mr. Benton said the first mentioned was all out of proportion 
m importance to the amount of money involved in the rates 
m litigation. He said the Commission had definitely acceded 
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to the request of the state commissions to keep distinct the 
two kinds of discrimination, third section, or Shreveport, dis- 
crimination, and revenue discriminaton, as defined or created 
by sectons 13 and 15-a, He said the report in that case should 
go far toward removing from the minds of carrier representa- 
tives the idea to which, he said, they had so persistently clung 
—that there was no longer any real rate-making power remain- 
ing with the state commissions. In the passenger fare case, he 
pointed out, the state commissions made a careful preparation 
and then pressed forward with their statistics to the point 
where the Commission had to agree with them. In the deprecia- 
tion charge case, Mr. Benton pointed out that Car] D. Jackson, 
then president of the association, and the general solicitor 
urged that the case fell within the rule laid down by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, in Omaha Street Railway 
vs. I. C. C., 2830 U. S. 324. The Ohio sand and gravel and the 
depreciation charge cases, as seen by many of those not par- 
ticularly interested in the near-fight phase between state and 
interstate regulation, did no more than give recognition to the 
law as laid down in decisions by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Decision of any other import, in their eyes, 
would have raised grave doubts as to whether the Commission 
really had studied the two cases that were accepted as con- 
trolling. Some reports were made by the Commission imme- 
diately after Ex Parte 74 which may have doubted would have 
been made so broad as they were had the cases come up six 
months later. The swing of the decisions is regarded by such 
men as merely indicative of an intention on the part of the 
Commission to regard the new law as a thing to be made to 
work reasonably, and not extremely. 





Commission’s Suspension Work.—The suspension work of 
the Commission is increasing at such rapid rate that some 
railroad president may be expected soon to give way to a fit 
of petulance and observe that the railroads cannot be expected 
to get along if $1,500 a year clerks are permitted to suspend 
tariffs that would bring in needed revenue. | Remarks of that 
kind were made ten or twelve years ago when the railroads 
seemed to be pursuing a course of filing almost anything a rate 
clerk might prepare, in the hope that, out of the suspension 
case, the filing railroad might obtain some increase in revenue. 
It never was true that a $1,500 a year clerk suspended a tariff. 
Every suspension case is created by vote of one of the divisions 
of the Commission. Every such case is backed up by data 
furnished by the protestants, and also placed in the hands 
of the proposing carriers in time to enable them to make a 
prima facie case in favor of the proposal. In passing, it might 
be observed that the Commission probably votes not to suspend 
in as many instances as it votes to hold the matter in abeyance 
until it can make an examination of the subject. Another 
thought, drawn from a reading of the explanations given by 
some of the publishing agents, is that many of the carriers 
do not explain the proposed rates clearly enough to meet the 
objections raised by protestants. Unless the carrier meets the 
objections when it has the opportunity before the effective 
dates of the tariffs, it must meet them after the Commission 
has held up the schedules, in a formal and much more ex- 
pensive proceeding. 





Protection for Railroad Investment.—It seems certain that 
such as may have relied on paragraph 18 of section 1 as pro- 
tection for investments in existing railroads are bound to be 
disappointed. Wherever there is a group of capitalists willing 
to spend the,money or a community is strongly of the opinion 
that it needs a new railroad, it seems certain, such new rail- 
road will be built, without regard to the amount of jeopardy 
it creates for an existing investment. The decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the eastern Texas case 
(258 U. S. 294) caused a district federal judge in Texas to 
decide that the Asphalt Belt Railroad Company might not be 
enjoined on the ground that it had not obtained a certificate 
of convenience from Washington. The Jefferson Southwestern 
is being built in Illinois notwithstanding the refusal of the 
Commission to grant such a certificate, the Illinois commission 
having given one. Neither railroad has been authorized to carry 
on business between the states. That, however, it seems thus 
far, is a small worry. When they begin doing business they 
can tender their tariffs to the federal Commission. Under sec- 
sion 6, they will have done everything necessary to protect 
themselves from penalties imposed on carriers performing in- 
terstate work without having filed tariffs. Rejection of tariffs 
would not cause them to be subjected to pains and penalties. 
In the past, railroads have tried to avoid regulation from Wash- 
ington by claiming to be engaged only in intrastate commerce. 
A Georgia railroad tried that. The Commission took it to task 
and brought it under regulation because it had made arrange- 
ments for through billing. In the Social Circle case, the Su- 
preme Court sustained the Commission’s contention that, because 
the railroad in question had participated in such an arrange- 
ment, it had subjected itself to the national authority. The 
query is as to how the Asphalt Belt or the Jefferson South- 
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western can be kept out of interstate commerce if it chooses 
to make arrangements for the through carriage of freight. How 
can an interstate carrier refuse to accept freight from such a 
road, if and when a car is tendered, nominally, by a shipper 


who has taken possession of the car handled by such a state 
chartered road? . ee 





Is a Monorail System a Railroad?—No one has raised any 
question about the status of a monorail railroad operating in 
Death Valley, California, for a distance of about twenty-eight 
miles from a connection with the Trona Railroad, which is 
advertised as having only one connection, and that with the 
Southern Pacific. The monorail brings water-soluble salts out 
of the valley. They enter into interstate commerce. There 
is no consumption of them at Searles or Trona, the junction 
points, to any extent, if at all, So far as the destination of 
the traffic is concerned, it is beyond, just as was the fact in the 
Sabine Tram case, in which the courts knocked down the fic- 
tion of Texas state rates being applicable on timber brought 
to the junction point in Texaas, because there was no con- 
sumption at the end of the haul within Texas. The ordinary 
conception of a railroad is a trade route composed of parallel 
rails over which vehicles operate, generally by steam, engaged 
in general transportation, to distinguish it from ordinary street 
railroads. In the case of the monorail there is one rail. Trac- 
tors furnish the motive power. The cars are simple, but the 
tractors and the cars haul traffic that enters into commerce 
between the states. It is true that the monorail system was 
built by a particular industry, primarily for a single purpose. 
But many railroads were built for a primary purpose. Death 
Valley may never develop into anything other than a mining 
proposition, but, even so, the fact is that it has a railroad built 
over hills, through a mountain pass, and across what was long 
regarded as a waste, but now shown to be far from what it 
seemed to be. The monorail, long recognizeed as an economical 
form of railroad, was built because it was immeasurably less 
expensive than even a narrow gauge regular type railroad, to 
carry tonnage that was not valuable enough, in its crude state, 
to afford any more expensive form of transportation. While 
it is not now a thing to cause loss of sleep on account of 
regulation perplexities created by it, no one, it is suggested, 
can look into the future far enough to assert that some day 
it will not become an important fact in the question about the 
building of railroads created by the dual form of government 
in America. A. H.. ¥4. 


PUBLIC CONVENIENCE CASES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The question whether a railroad lawfully may be built, 
wholly within a state on a charter granted by that state, with- 
out a certificate of public convenience and necessity issued by 
the Commission, has been brought to the Supreme Court of the 
United States from the federal court for the western district of 
Texas, San Antonio division, on appeal in No. 267, Smith et al. 
vs. Asphalt Belt Railroad Company et al. The lower court re- 
fused an injunction forbidding the condemnation of lands, owned 
by the plaintiffs, as a right of way for the belt line. The in- 
junction was sought on the ground that unless and until the 
belt company obtained a certificate from the Commission, in 
accordance with paragraph 20 of section 1 of the interstate 
commerce act, it could not proceed with the construction of the 
railroad. 

In July last the court issued a restraining order. The case 
came before District Judge West twice, but at the second com- 
ing he dissolved his order and granted the motion 4o dismiss, 
made by the railroad company. The petitioning land owners 
asserted the belt road was amenable to the provisions of the 
transportation act and that it intended to engage in interstate 
commerce. Witnesses for the belt road said it was the intention 
of that railroad to transact wholly intrastate commerce. 

The San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf, its officers and directors, 
were made parties to the suit. That carrier is an interstate 
commerce carrier and as such subject to the provisions of the 
parts of the transportation law amending the interstate com- 
merce act. There was no dispute about that. The plaintiffs 
alleged the belt road was owned and controlled, through stock 
ownership by the stockholdersg directors, officers and employes 
of the San Antonio road and that consequently the belt road was 
in reality an extension of that road. All material allegations 
were denied, the belt road contending it was a separate line of 
its own and in no manner controlled by the San Antonio, its 
co-defendant. The defendants alleged that as the belt road was 
not a carrier subject to the transportation act, the court was 
without jurisdiction, and that the suit should be dismissed. 

Among oher things asserted by the plaintiffs was that under 
the laws of Texas the belt road was obligated to carry on busi- 
ness in connection with all railroads doing business within the 
state, and that therefore it would be a carrier engaged in inter- 
state commerce. 

Judge West, in discussing that point, called attention to the 
fact that in the decision of Supreme Court of the United States 
in State of Texas vs. Eastern Texas R. R. Co., 258 U. S. 204, 
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was authority for its declaration that a railroad, incorporated 
under the Texas laws, situated wholly within the state, might 
maintain its status as an intrastate carrier wholly independent 
of its duty as an interstate carrier. Reviewing the facts in that 
Eastern Texas case, the judge said it was ample and conclusive 
authority for the proposition that under the facts of the case at 
bar, and under the laws applicable thereto, the belt road was not 
a common carrier subject to the provisions of the interstate 
commerce act in question, and that consequently the court had 
no jurisdiction to entertain the relief by way of injunction 
sought by the plaintiffs. 

The question what the Commission will do, if anything, about 
a case in which a railroad that is partially constructed has asked 
for a certificate of public convenience, under paragraph 18 of sec- 
tion 1, has been put before it in a brief, in behalf of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy by Kenneth F. Burgess, Walter Mc- 
Farland, Joseph A. Connell and Bruce Scott, its attorneys. They 
ask the Commission to adhere to its decision that there is no 
necessity for the construction of the Jefferson Southwestern, a 
14.5 mile railroad in Jefferson county, Illinois. Ten miles of 
the road have been built by a coal mining interest, they assert, 
under a certificate from the Illinois commission and in defiance 
of a decision by the federal commission that there is no neces- 
sity or convenience to be subserved by its building. 


As they see it the fundamental question is whether the 
authority of the national government is to be flouted and ap- 
proval given by the Commission to a project that, as they see 
it, is illegal from two points of view. They think it is illegal 
because it is being constructed without permission from the fed- 
-eral body and because, when constructed, it will be in violation 
of the commodities clause, forbidding the transportation by a 
railroad of commodities, other than lumber, produced by the 
same interest. Treating the rehearing that has been had on this 
application as a request for a certificate, because, in disregard 
of the former denial, the road has been constructed, they suggest 
it would be absurd for the Commission to give permission and 
then have the attorney-general initiate a prosecution for viola- 
tion of the commodities clause. They say it would be a purely 
futile thing for the Commission at one moment to authorize the 
construction and operation of a railroad and thereafter the 
attorney-general of the United States to have to proceed against 
it for violation of the commodities clause when the intent of 
the promoters of the railroad was fully disclosed to the Commis- 
sion prior to the grant of such a certificate. They said it might 
be that under the Illinois law the Illinois commission was justi- 
fied, but they said that unless and until the project was brought 
within the limits of the two federal laws, no certificate should be 


ov even if Illinois did authorize the construction of the 
road. 


Taking note of the strict letter of the eighteenth paragraph 
which limits necessity for applications to carriers “subject to 
the act,” the attorneys for the Burlington suggested that the 
Jefferson Southwestern had brought itself within the jurisdiction 


of the interstate commerce law by making application for a 
certificate. 


Mr. Burgess and his associates regard the case as a test one, 
upon the decision in which will depend the value of paragraph 
18 of section 1. On that point they said: 


In these circumstances, it is certainly no argument in the appli- 
cant’s favor to say that the railroad is now partially built. Every 
tie which has been laid, every dollar which has been spent, repre- 
sents an act of the promoters in utter defiance and disregard of the 
federal law. The partial building was all accomplished after this 
Commission had denied the promoters a certificate of convenience 
and necessity in its decision of March 14, 1923. It appears to have 
been done so that the promoters might say as they do now: “Here 
we have an operating intrastate railroad; now give us an interstate 
certificate."”” But it is for the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
administer the law as Congress enacted it. This argument of the 
promoters might perhaps be a proper argument if the congressional 
purpose and the congressional law were different. But is is not a 
proper argument in this forum. If banks wish to invest money in 
such enterprises as this, after the Commission has denied a certificate 
of convenience and necessity under the federal law, they do it at 
their own peril. If promoters wish to spend lavishly in the interests 
of coal mining projects and real estate booms, that may be their 
privilege, but surely it is no reason for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to reverse itself in a case so plain as this. 

Coal from the Illinois coal fields is not today handled through the 
medium of industrial railroads operated by coal companies. If one 
coal company can get preferential services and rates through its own 
ten-mile railroad, of course every other coal producer will wish to 
do likewise. Is the Commission now ready to approve any such prac- 
tice as this? Is it in the interest of development of adequate trans- 
portation systems in the public interest? Is it in furtherance of the 
consolidation program for which Congress and the President has de- 
clared? We think not. 

This objector believes that if an industrial railroad such as this 
one receives the stamp of approval of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, then any possible protection to existing railroads under para- 
graph 18 of Section 1 is gone, and so far as that section becoming an 
aid to the consolidation program, it will lose its efficacy. 


MOBILE & OHIO NOTES 
The Mobile & Ohio has been authorized by the Commission 
to assume obligation and liability in respect ef $1,678,000 of 
equipment trust certificates, to be sold at not less than 95% 
per cent of par and accrued dividends. 
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REPARATION MUST BE MADE 


In a report on rehearing on No. 5504, Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association of South Carolina vs. Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio 
et al., opinion No. 8961, 85 I. C. C. 131-6, the Commission affirmed 
its finding, in 57 I. C. C. 584, that rates on soft coal from 
the Appalachia district, in Virginia, to Spartanburg, S. C., and 
points beyond, between October 15, 1911, and December 31, 1915, 
were unreasonable. The finding that was affirmed was the 
second supplemental. The rehearing was granted in 1920, on 
the petition of the Virginia & Southwestern and the Southern 
Railway. They contended that that supplemental report did 
not warrant a finding of unreasonableness over the route com- 
posed of their rails, and therefore no award of reparation. 
They asked that that second report be set aside in so far as 
they were concerned. The effect of the affirmation is to require 
the payment of reparation on coal moving over that route, 
somewhat longer than other routes, on shipments moving in 
the period mentioned. 

The rehearing report involved the restatement of much 
history pertaining to the rates and the cases pertaining. to 
them leading up to the second supplemental report. In that 
second supplemental report the rates were found unreasonable 
and reparation was awarded to the members of the complaining 
association and some of the interveners. Reparation was 
awarded to other interveners in a third supplemental report, 
64 I. C. C. 633. 

Litigation involving the rates was begun while the Clinch- 
field was being built and while the Virginia & Southwestern 
was constructing a cut-off from Moccasin Gap, Va., to Bull’s 
Gap, Tenn., which resulted in shortening the routes over which 
coal had been transported. The defendants, according to the 
report, argued, in differentiating their route from the others, 
that the largely separate operation of the Virginia & South- 
western and the Southern constituted that route a two-line 
haul. The Commission, however, treated that argument as 
falling within the principles laid own by it in a number of 
cases in which it treated a main line and its subsidiary as 
constituting one system for rate-making purposes. 


REPARATION ON SUGAR 


A finding of unreasonableness and an order of reparation 
have been made in No. 13868, John W. Focke et al. vs. Galveston, 
Harrisburg & San Antonio et al., opinion No. 8962, 85 I. C. C., 
137-8, as to rates on and shipments of sugar from New Orleans 
rate points to Galveston, between July 5, 1920, and March 9, 
1921. The rates were 40 cents prior to August 26, 1920, and 56 
cents thereafter. The complainants sought reparation to the 
basis of a rate of 29 cents, established October 25, 1921. The 
Commission, however, decided that 29 cents would have been a 
reasonable rate prior to August 26, 1920, and 39 cents thereafter 
and directed reparation to three complainants to that basis. 

The finding and order are based upon the Commission’s 
decision in Beaumont Chamber of Commerce vs. Director-Gen- 
eral, 83 I. C. C.,:125, in which it found reasonable the rates of 
29 and 39 cents, on shipments to Beaumont, which, on traffic of 
this kind, takes the same rate as Galveston. Prior to June 25, 
1918, the rate was only 21.5 cents, but the Director-General, in 
that year raised the rate to 40 cents. The Ex Parte 74 permis- 
sion brought it up to 56 cents. The railroads, however, found 
they could not maintain that rate and brought it down to 29 
cents.- The Commission, however, declined to direct reparation 
to the basis of the subsequently established rate. 


GRAIN INCREASES FORBIDDEN 


In a mimeographed report on I. and S. No. 1931, Grain from 
Oklahoma Points to Memphis, and to Texas and Louisiana 
Ports for Export, the Commission found not justified proposed 
increased rates on grain and grain products, from Oklahoma 
points on the Rock Island, to Memphis and to Texas and Loui- 
siana ports for export, ordered the suspended schedules to be 
cancelled and discontinued the proceedings. The increases 
would have ranged from one to three cents per 100 pounds. 

According to the Commission’s report, the Rock Island, 
on whose line lie the points of origin involved, was not directly 
interested in the case, but the Orient was and therefore at the 
hearing the Orient represented the Rock Island. The Orient 
was not a party to the suspended schedules. The Commission 
said the proposed increases were the outgrowth of a desire 
on the part of the Orient to bring about an equalization of the 
grain rates from points on the Rock Island with the rates from 
cross-country competing points on its line by an increase in 
the rates from the Rock Island points instead of by reduction 
in the rates from points on its line. 


Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 
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The Commission said a witness for the protestants, Okla- 
homa Corporation Commission, Oklahoma Millers’ League and 
others, asserted that the existing rates from Cleo Springs, 
Lambert, Amorita and Driftwood to points in Kentucky and 
Tennessee were higher than the rates from more distant points 
in Kansas applying over the same routes. The proposed in- 
creases, the Commission said, would aggravate these fourth 
section violations, which, apparently, were unprotected and 
must be promptly removed. 


SLACK COAL REPARATION 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been made in No. 14887, Midland Coal Company vs. Fort 
Smith & Western et al., opinion No. 8964, 85 I. C. C. 146-8, 
as to rates and shipment of four carloads of slack coal from 
Bokoshe, Okla., to Fayetteville, Ark., in March, 1919. A com- 
bination of locals amounting to $2.60 was applicable. The 
shipments were overcharged $1 per ton. The Commission held 
the applicable rate unreasonable to the extent it exceeded $1.75, 
the rate applicable to Seligman, a point more distant than 
Fayetteville from the point of origin, on the same rails. There 
was no joint rate in effect over the route of movement at the 
time the shipments were made. A rate of $1.60 was in effect 


‘via a route that was a trifle shorter. The complainant admitted 


that the coal should have been sent over the lower rated route. 
The St. Louis-San Francisco admitted, the report said, that 
the joint rate of $1.60 should have been effective over the route 
of movement. The Director General opposed reparation down 
to the basis of the $1.60 rate, saying that reparation lower than 
the $1.75 rate should not be made. The $1.60 rate was made 
effective over the route of movement after the coal had moved, 
but the Commission said the fact that there was a lower 
rate over another route and the subsequent reduction of the 
rate over the route of movement to the level of the rate over 
the other route, in themselves, did not prove the unreason- 
ableness of the higher rate. The reparation order runs against 
the Director General as the one having control of the Frisco 
and the Fort Smith & Western, which was in the hands of 
Arthur L. Mills as receiver, and not under federal control. 


SWITCHING AT GRANITE CITY 


In a mimeographed report on I. and S. 1908, the Com- 
mission has found that the present designated interchange 
tracks at the plant of the St. Louis Coke & Iron Company at 
Granite City, Ill., are reasonably convenient points of inter- 
change; that delivery or receipt thereon. constitutes delivery or 
receipt under the line-haul rates; and that any allowance to 
the company, as compensation for interchange switching beyond 
those tracks, would be unlawful. It held that the present 
Illinois Central connection with the plant railway is not in- 
cluded among such interchange tracks. It further held that 
the allowance of $1.25 a car for the interchange switching 
proposed was not justified. The proposal of the Illinois Central 
to make that allowance to the Coke & Iron Company was pro- 
tested by other carriers. , 

The Commission, in disposing of the matter, said that de- 
livery by the Illinois Central at the northern end of the 
industry’s yard would not be at a reasonably convenient point, 
but that delivery at the south yard would be. It said the 
Illinois Central could make delivery at the south yard over 
the plant track, Then it recognized the Illinois Central’s 
option to make delivery with its own power or hire the plant 
railway to make it and to receive an allowance therefor. It 
said that, obviously, the allowance proposed was too great. 
It authorized the Illinois Central to file tariffs, not later than 
March 1, providing the rates, charges, etc., which should not 
exceed the limits or transgress the limitation stated or pre- 
scribed in the report. The allowance, it said, might be the 
reasonable cost to the industry for doing the work or the cost 


to the Illinois Central in addition to some compensation for 
what it did. 





RATES ON PETROLEUM 


The Commission, in a mimeographed report on I. and S. 
1903, has condemned proposed increased rates on petroleum 
and products from Philadelphia to Swedeland, Norristown and 
Ardmore, Pa., and on benzol from Swedeland to Philadelphia. 


The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspen- 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
sure their traffic files are up-to-date. 
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I. AND S. ORDERS 


In I. and S. No, 2007, the Commission has suspended from 
January 2, until May 1, schedules as published in supplement 
No. 2 to Chicago, Burlington & Quincy I. C. C. No. 15758. The 
suspended schedules propose to cancel the present rates on 
soft coal from Kewaunee and Green Bay, Wis. and to revise the 
rates on both hard and soft coal, carloads, from other points 
in Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin and St. Louis, Missouri to points 
on the Great Northern Railway in Iowa, Minnesota, North Da- 
kota and South Dakota which result generally in increases, The 
following is illustrative: 


From Chicago, Il. East St. Louis, Ill. 


To Present Proposed Present Proposed 
Watertown, S. D..... 352 389 432 432 
Aberdeen, S. D....... 413 437 474 522 


In I. and S. No. 2008, the Commission has suspended from 
January 3, until May 2, schedules as published in supplement 
No, 7 to St. Louis-San Francisco I. C. C. No 8188. The sus- 
pended schedules propose to amend the present minimum 
through rate provision on grain and grain products, carloads, 
transited at points on the St. L.-S. F. Ry., which are on a direct 
line of movement from points of origin to destination, resulting 
in increases in certain instances because the higher rates from 
point of origin to transit point would apply in lieu of lower 
through rates applicable via the transit point from point of 
original shipment to final destination. 

In I. and S, No. 1998 the Commission has suspended from 
January 1 until April 30 schedules as published in the follow- 
ing tariffs: Grand Trunk, supplement No. 10 to I. C. C. No. 
3052; Michigan Central, supplement No. 7 to I. C. C. No, 5543; 
New York Central, supplement No. 6 to I. C. C, C-196; Pere 
Marquette, supplement No. 23 to I. C. C. No. 4030; Wabash, 
supplement No. 3 to I. C. C. No, 5556. 

The suspended schedules purpose to cancel rates on an- 
thracite coal from Buffalo, Black Rock and Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y., to Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., and other stations in 
Minnesota. The following illustrates result of proposed changes: 


To Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn. 


Proposed 
From Present Combination 
Buffalo, Black Rock and Suspension Bridge, “~ eas 
Pennsylvania Mines .........++-...ss00002 734 921 


In I. and S. No. 1999 the Commission has suspended from 
December 29 until April 27 schedules as published in supple- 
ments Nos, 3 and 4 to Boyd’s tariff I. C. C. No. A-1413. The 
suspended schedules propose to cancel carload commodity rates 
on approximately thirty tin articles between points in Illinois 
and Wisconsin and St. Louis. The following applicable on tin 
milk cans is illustrative: 


Present 
Between Chicago, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo......... 28% 


In I. and S. No. 2000, the Commission has suspended from 
January 1 until April 30 schedules as published in tariffs issue 
by various carriers. The suspended schedules propose to can- 
cel the proportional rates on grain and grain products, carloads, 
from Winona, Minn., La Crosse, Wis., and several other Minne- 
sota points on traffic originating beyond, to Chicago, Ill., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and related points, which would result in the 
application of higher local or joint rates. The following exam- 
ple is illustrative: 


Proposed 
39% 


To 
From Chicago, IIl. 
La Crosse, Wis. Milwaukee, Wis 
Wheat Corn 
Flour . Oats 
(Carloads) (Carloads) 
Present Proposed Present Proposed 
13 18 11% 16 


In I. and S. No. 2001, the Commission has suspended from 
January 1 until April 30 schedules published in Supplement 
No. 6 to Cottrell’s I. C. C. No. 448. The suspended schedules 
propose to establish reduced commodity rates on roofing and 
building paper and related articles from eastern cities to points 
in Georgia, North and South Carolina and Virginia. The pro- 
posed rates would create new unauthorized fourth section viola- 
tions in some instances, inasmuch as the proposed rates are 
applicable over the route through York, Pa. The following is 


illustrative: 
From 
York, Pa. Baltimore, Md. 
, T> Present Proposed Present Proposed 
EE er eee 47.5 46.5 47.5 44 
Pe 2h Ge... dea sces Ce aeene 42.5 38.5 42.5 46 


In I. and S. No. 2002, the Commission has suspended from 
January 1 until April 30 schedules published in supplements 
Nos. 13, 15 and 16 to Boyd’s I. C. C. No. A1388. The suspended 
schedules propose to cancel the fourth class rating on empty 
egg cases, applicable in Western Trunk Line Territory, as pub- 
lished in the exceptions to the classifications, and would result 
in the application of the classification ratings, which range as 
high as first class in some instances. The following applicable 
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on new wooden egg eases, empty, set up, illustrates the increases 
in rates that would result: 


From Kansas City, Mo. 


Present Proposed 
To Fourth Class First Class 
Pepelier,- HG 0+! 0 0 evens ccc vtevereesvecenies 23 soit 
PN, Sbivicccinccucbeenneawcanclagiog 61 100 


In I. and S. No. 2003, the Commission has suspended from 
January 1 until April 30 schedules published in the American 
Railway Express Company’s I. C. C. No. 2066 and in supplement 
No. 7 to its I. C. C. No. 1589. The suspended schedules propose 
to make increases in the express rates on milk and cream be- 
tween Harrisonburg, Va., and Norfolk, Va., and between Wood- 
stock, Va., and Richmond, Va. The following is illustrative, the 
rates being in cents per can: 


Between Harrisonburg and Norfolk, Va. 


5. gal. cans gal. cans. 10 gal. cans 

C.-L. . dex te OV Es. ; date. Ea €).2s tse O. 

| rare 31 31 42 42 49 49 
Proposed ....... 4616 53 584 67 65% 75 


In I. and S. No. 2004 the Commission has suspended from 
January 1 until April 30 schedules as published in the following 
tariffs: re 

Clyde Steamship Company: I. C. C. No. 507. 

J. J. Cottrell, agent: Supplement No. 28 to I. C. C. No. 372; 
Supplement No. 14 to I. C. C. No. 375; Supplement No. 17 to I. 
C. C. No. 417, and Supplement No. 5 to I. C. C. No. 469. 

The suspended schedules propose to cancel the less-than- 
carload commodity rafes on oranges, lemons, limes and grape 
fruit from eastern cities to Meridian, Miss., and related points. 
The following illustrates result of proposed changes: 

From New York, N. Y., to Meridian, Miss. 
Present L. C. Li. commodity rate .....cccccccccccccccccccvcccecce 110 
PEC ONCE BOCOME GIG VOLO oes cciceccccccccccseddesevvecevctoctst ees 174 

In I. and S. No. 2005 the Commission has suspended from 
January 2 until May 1 schedules published in supplements Nos. 
16 and 4 to Jones I. C. C. Nos. 1362 and 1458, respectively, and in 
supplement No. 16 to Galligan’s I. C. C. No. 22. The suspended 
schedules propose to cancel commodity rates on burlap bags 
and on iron and steel hinges, door hangers and related articles 
from Central Freight Association points to points in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, which would generally result in substantial in- 
creases by the application of class rates. 

In I. and S. No. 2006, the Commission has suspended from 
January 1 until April 30 the scheduled contained in tariffs of 
various southeastern carriers and Cottrell’s I. C. C. No. 477 and 
supplement No. 7 to Glenn’s I. C. C. No. A877. The suspended 
schedules propose to revise the rates on cottonseed products, 
carloads, from points in North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia, to eastern cities and interior points, involving both in- 
creases and reductions in the existing rates. The following is 
illustrative: 


On Cottonseed Meal, in Carloads 
To Baltimore, Md. To 5c Pa. 
rop. 


From Pres. Prop. Pres. 
Pe, SEE corcnectiercesnges 324 478 396 498 
Hartsville, 8. C. .cccccccccccces 684 660 769 740 


PCG, Ue. io nacho aweowweees 637 730 697 820 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 
The Director-General has asked the: Commission to recon- 


sider and grant reargument in No. 14298, Morgan & Miller vs. 


Director-General. 

The Commission is also in receipt of a petition filed by the 
Director-General asking for reconsideration and reargument in 
No. 14328, Crown Willamette Paper Company vs. Director-Gen- 
eral.. 

The complainant in No. 13420, the Colorado Culvert & Flume 
Company vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al., has asked the Commission 
to grant a rehearing therein solely as to the question of repara- 
tion. : 

The defendants in No. 13211, West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association vs. A. & S. Ry. et al., have asked for a reopening 
therein so that additional testimony may be taken bearing on 
the regrouping of destination points. 

The complainant in No. 12897, Eastern Texas Electric Com- 
pany vs. Director-General, T. & N. O. R. R. et al., has asked 
the Commission for rehearing and reargument therein. 

The defendants in No. 13283, General Gas Light Company 
vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al., as an alternative to the granting of 
their petition for rehearing filed December 7, have now asked 
the Commission to reopen the case for further argument upon 
the existing record. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Hearing in No. 15367, the Superior Coal Co. vs. Director- 
General, P. & W. Va. Ry. et al., assigned for January 3, at 
Wheeling, W. Va., before Examiner Sharp, was postponed to 
a date to be hereafter fixed. 

Hearing in I. and S. No. 1977 (and first supplemental order), 
grain and grain products from Memphis, Tenn., to Carolina 
territory, now assigned for January 5, at Memphis, Tenn., be- 
fore Examiner McChord, was postponed to a date to be here- 
after fixed. 
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COAL DIFFERENTIAL UNTOUCHED 


Attorney-Examiner William B. Hunter, in a report on No. 
13823, Virginia Coal Operators’ Association vs. Aberdeen & 
Rockford et al., has recommended: the dismissal of the com- 
plaint on a finding that the rates on coal, from the Apalachia 
and Dante districts in Virginia to destinations in the Carolinas, 
Georgia and Florida, and the rates from the Harlan. County 
district in Kentucky, to the same destinations, are not unduly 
prejudicial. The allegation was that the rates from Harlan 
county were unduly prejudicial because they were only 25 cents 
per ton over those from the mines of the complainants, instead 
of 45 cents per ton. It further alleged that the rates to other 
points west of the South Carolina-Georgia state line. and on 
and east of a line through Franklin, N. C., Robertstown, 
Gainesville and Athens, Ga., to a point east of Millegeville and 
on the east bank of the river to its confluence with the Ocmul- 
gee river, thence to Waycross, and thence via the Atlantic 
Coast Line to Jacksonville, called the Gainesville-Jacksonville 
region, were in some instances higher and in some lower than 
the rates from the Apalachia-Dante district, and were unduly 
prejudicial to complainants’ members to the extent the differ- 
ence was less than 20 cents in favor of the complainants’ mem- 
bers; and that to points in Georgia and Florida west of the line 
described the rates from the Harlan district and the Apalachia- 
Dante districts should be the same. 

The examiner said the complainants took the position that 
the rates from the Apalachia and Dante districts were reason- 
able but that those from the Harlan district were too low and 
should be raised. The examiner said that that was also the 
position taken by the defendants serving the mines of the com- 
plainants, which are the Southern, and the Carolina, Clinch- 
field & Ohio. That view, he said, was opposed by the Harlan 
County Coal Operators’ “Association, an intervener, and the 
Louisville & Nashville, which serves the Harlan field. 

According to the examiner, the complainants, the Southern 
and the Clinchfield, centered their fight in behalf of an order 
establishing minimum rates from the Harlan district higher 
than those in effect. In commenting upon the th@pory of the 
attack and in announcing his conclusion, the examiner said: 


This desired result has not only determined their plan of attack, 
but also their conception of the issue in the case, which is stated in 
their brief as follows: ‘“‘The issue is a very simple one, to wit, 
whether the transportation rates from Harlan County field fairly 
reflect the transportation service which is rendered on coal moving 
from that field and whether the rates from the Harlan mines to the 
territory named in the complaint are fair and reasonable rates when 
compared with all other rates in the same territory.’”’ This statement 
is not that of a section 3 issue. Instead it is shaped to secure a par- 
ticular kind of relief. It is their purpose to have a minimum rate 
order extend to destinations reached by the L. & N. alone, or through 
connecting carriers which do not participate in the rates from com- 
plainants’ mines to the same destinations, as well as to destinations 
to which one or more carriers participate from both the Appalachia- 
Dante district and Harlan group 4. Thus they would have the order 
establish minimum rates from Harlan group 4 to evey destination in 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. 

Under the Fag | differential, the rate to Atlanta from Appa- 
lachia-Dante will be $2.44. The L. & N. does not participate in it. 
‘ie rate from Harlan group 4 to Atlanta will be $2.29, made by the 

& N. alone. Complainants ask that the minimum rate from Har- 
group 4 to Atlanta be made $2.49. Similarly, they ask increases in 
the rates to points intermediate to Atlanta and to numerous points 
beyond Atlanta on carriers which do not participate in the corre- 
sponding rate om Appalachia-Dante 

In Central R. Co. vs. United Senben, 257 U. S., 247, the Supreme 
Court. speaking a section 3, said: 

*“‘What Congress sought "to prevent by that section, as originally 
enacted, was not differences between localities in ‘transportation 
rates, facilities and privileges, but unjust discrimination between them 
by the same carrier or carriers. Neither the Transportation Act, 
1920, February 28, 1920, c. 91. 41 Stat. 456, nor any earlier amendatory 
legislation has changed, in this respect, the purpose or scope of sec- 


-For a large part of the destination territory, complainants’ ap- 
peal is solely to the power to establish minimum rates granted by 
the Transportation Act, 1920, but that power is to be exercised on a 
finding of a violation of the Interstate Commerce Act. The nature 
of a violation of section 3 remains the same as before and com- 
Dlainants must show that the differences complained of are acts by 
the same carrier or carriers. The allegations do not raise an issue 
— any other section. 

he Commission should find that the rates attacked are not unduly 
oveialinaad The complaint should be dismissed. 





A CORRECTION 

In the abstract of the examiner’s proposed report on No. 
11130, Indian Packing Corporation vs. Director-General, Ann Ar- 
bor et al., Traffic World, December 22, p. 1539, there was a 
Statement to the effect that, the ratings on sliced dried beef 
in tin and glass were the same—namely, third class. In an- 
other part of the abstract the fact was set forth that the ex- 
aminers had recommended that no change be made in the third 
Class rating on sliced dried beef in glass. The rating on that 
commodity in tin is R-26. The carriers asked for a rating 


Tentative Reports of the Commission 
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higher than third class and the complainants the same rating 
on the commodity regardless of whether in metal or glass. The 
examiners recommended denial of both prayers, as shown by 
the fact, set forth in the abstract, that they recommended affirm- 


ation of an earlier finding in favor of third class for beef in 
glass. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


The Oklahoma Traffic Association, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
has been permitted to participate in the further oral argument 
in No. 13211, West Coast Lumbermen’s Association et al. vs. 
Abilene & Southern Ry. et al. 

The Arizona Corporation Commission has been authorized 
to intervene in No. 15072, Maricopa County Farm Bureau et al. 
vs. A. & S, Ry. et al. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Hastings, Neb., and the Grand 
Island Chamber of Commerce have each been authorized to 
intervene in No. 15200, Chamber of Commerce of Casper, Wyo., 
vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 

In a supplemental order in No. 13413, in the matter of 
automatic train-control devices, the Commission has given the 
Oregon & Washington Railroad & Navigation Company author- 
ity to install an automatic train-stop device upon its line be- 
tween Portland, Ore., and The Dalles, Ore., in lieu of the 
installation prescribed between Portland and Pendleton, Ore. 

The Commission has modified its order in No. 12698, South- 
ern Ohio Coal Exchange vs. C. & O. Ry. et al., by striking out 
therefrom the words “Crooksville” and “Jackson” appearing jn 
the second and third paragraphs. 

The defendants’ petition for modification of the order in 
No. 12953, Manhattan Oil Company vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al., 
has been denied. 

The Lumbermen’s Exchange, Castle Crag Lumber Company, 
Ewauna Box Company, Lamm Lumber Company and Modoc 
Lumber Company have each been authorized to intervene in 
No. 15303, Los Angeles Lumber Products Company vs. South- 
ern Pacific. 

The Louisville Board of Trade has been permitted to inter- 
vene in No. 15347, National Council of Furniture Associations 
vs. Ann Arbor R, R. et al. 

The Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Company "has been 
authorized to intervene in No. 15364, Charles B. Cox vs. St. 
L.-S. F. Ry. et al. 

The Traffic Bureau of the Phoenix Chamber of Commerce 
has been authorized to intervene in No. 15377, Arizona Corpo- 
ration Commission vs. Arizona Eastern R. R. et al. 

The National Mineral Water & Beverage Association, the 
Continental Gin Company, Lummus Cotton Gin Company and 
Gullett Gin Company have been authorized by the Commission 
to intervene in No, 14880, Dallas Chamber of Commerce et al. 
vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish R. R. et al. 


INDIANA STATE RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


David Eshelman & Sons have asked the Commission for 
further hearing in No. 11894, Indiana Rates, Fares and Charges, 
for the purpose of determining whether or not the rate on 
sand and gravel between Terre Haute and St. Marys of the 
Woods, both in Indiana, between August 1 and December 31, 
1921, is related to interstate commerce in such manner as to 
contravene the provisions of the interstate commerce act. 

The petitioners attached copies of a complaint filed by them 
with the Indiana commission, claiming the rate was unreason- 
able. They asked for reparation. The Indiana commission 
held with the respondent carriers that it had no jurisdiction, 
because it was restrained by federal injunction, based on the 
Commission’s decision in the case which they asked to have 
re-opened, from making any change in rates or awarding any 
reparation, based upon the change in rates until such time 
as the Interstate Commerce Commission should have first de- 
cided the relation between the rates complained of and inter- 
state rates. 

Before the Indiana commission the complainants contemied 
that neither the transportation act nor any amendment thereto 
changed or attempted to change the statute of the state requir- 
ing the filing of complaints as to purely intrastate traffic with 
the Public Service Commission of Indiana. They further said 
the United States court, in making permanent the injunction 
to which the defendant (Big Four) referred, could not place 
such a limitation, nor did it attempt to. The Indiana commis- 
sion, however, did not agree with the petitioners, hence their 
appearance before the federal body with an application for 
further hearing. 
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CANADIAN TRAFFIC REPORT 


A statement of revenue freight by principal commodities 
carried by the railways of Canada in August, 1923, is published 
in the attached tables: 


SUMMARY STATEMENT FOR PROVINCES 
Total Revenue Freight Carried (Tons, 2,000 Pounds) 


ORIGINATED 
Received from Foreign Connections 
Destined Destined 
Total Loaded at to to Total from 
freight Canadian Canadian foreign foreign 














Province originated stations points points connections 
LTE, divaikve'p eve 00-6 5,361 EE *-Sa sendece Retecsa. _gkekewws 
OS Pree 685,779 684,678 1,053 48 1,101 
New Brunswick ..... 222,723 212,128 5,081 5,514 10,595 
MEE gi bh dovticasiacs 1,625,767 1,138,388 402,505 84,874 187,379 
OE eee 4,252,709 2,071,197 1,221,001 960,511 2,181,512 
Wis 26.0 ene ,728 337,632 a A 46,096 
Saskatchewan ........ 186,839 162,968 22,257 1,614 23,871 
IS (dite «hele ae oe ven 395,896 395,333 563 we fe ee 563 
British Columbia .... 483,842 448,464 18,478 16,900 35,378 
Dominion of Canada... 8,242,584 5,456,089 1,717,034 1,069,461 2,786,495 

TERMINATED 
Delivered 
At stations to foreign 

Province in Canada connections 
et. Bla ary u. eulase tre Whee ane Wink aleioiatete ae oe at 2 ae wake cant 
NE S678 on, POS, oc pane ne cethdene ed 638,693 8,701 
I a hacia din dig erw 4 a dc mgeiden.e' 134,316 47,008 
ES Sera eis denon te ek heme we bas olen + hak 1,190,671 536,583 
CS ie a hn..5 abo Abb oe valet eedas earn 2,928,042 1,303,067 
ED 9 5 LU hc lk 4 odas ods ee abies uh 6 Sceites 353,859 14,439 
EAE er PO 310,464 36,583 
EE ee ee hans ewetede Cee t as meee es eee ones 276,769 6% 
? UN neh a a's oe hes EM e cd bed Cc otiv Hale 277,397 98,919 

NNN GUE ME TONIIIIRS . siure «oh bcc che Wieaenyis 6,124,176 2,045,368 

. Originated 
Loaded at 
No. Commodities Total freight Canadian 
Agricultural Products originated stations 
EE SAG Ge ctuieaig sas aa nine or rans mawe'e ree 204,347 183,413 
EE Sed ik dines + ahs 6-écmnmyae Odense Cede weds oan 57,294 26,995 
Th EN 2 Jae '5 ca kk botd ceSaws Cees voaeewigeeesoe 90,795 55,307 
NE Sl... Kay dcdagta-cdes eu at iew<ddiakeebaceee 30,231 26,815 
tw pbtnkcb<cslnev a hte ea sa dedn este ce oes 25,614 24,441 
eB Ln Pe dae smh nodes og ote eneors as Oe 859 775 
Vices cnt eas Ceveceeee tee ee ecen 6,525 5,570 
I a gk cn. ores Srareneendnlb a Wie: doresw wien 155,969 - 132,366 
ee Os ee ee oe eee re 114,816 71,118 
ac S- SEO cacccevredstegviees ee 42,565 36,173 
le wihe ns cou e.6say pee Gee eh. se ee de ese oe 3,646 324 
i CD Sc cccveveebsoscvnsicecsiennt 6,626 4,387 
ee SS eee ee ere 38,595 4,807 
OE OE POE LEE OEE ETE 7,980 5,861 
16. Other fresh vegetables. ........ccccccccces 8,820 5,728 
16. Other agricultural products.............. 33,822 8,130 
le axils «ibe padiae ee be woke dae 828,494 592,210 
Animal Products 
ake kin, a Daan bd queda cd pina ae Om 6,370 5,927 
By MD GE WUNWOD, conics cccetecswescweesees 83,107 81,213 
STO, SSSaecdibnte deehsidad 4be4sabineh ss ¥ ean 4,371 3,161 
OS RS ee ae ee 19,193 17,275 
OO Ee eer 62,965 11,807 
22. Dressed meats (cured or salted).......... 18,019 2,401 
23. Other packing house products............ 29,419 3,355 
i Cte asGuleeswhece er gee sin 6 we t0+ vvee's 5,820 143 
NE ls ln hala GU ita MPU CWGR 6 cHkd oe moO 10.968 845 
ee RT Oe ee 29,259 15,500 
RRR as 18 SA Se eS ee 6,856 1,912 
rr Oi Enc an Come ebeeese dese ale 11,912 4,279 
29. Other animal products...............eee-- 9,827 4,295 
aa cw dn 6 dbp @-6:biS'n wane aig 298,088 152,113 
Mine Products 
30. Anthracite coal 588,916 17,637 
31. Bituminous coal 1,758,970 960,695 
eer 12,118 12,017 
ES ced ced tebined teeta mieten ka keene oe 61,422 14,793 
Pn Me os crete eke eens es or eeeee oenes 95,558 95,427 
35. Other ores and concentrates 191,932 179,981 
36. Base bullion and matte.................-- 12,270 _12,270 
37. Clay, gravel, sand, stone (crushed)...... 642,131 591,382 
28. Silate-dimension or block stone........... 105.977 83,403 
i ne OO . scctedescrseddccdecedees 18,795 1,453 
EL | cc de eds bt obS'0. 6 6S ome beeoeeps 19,793 14,581 
SE Sadia c aipellners enle + noee eke epehd pone 32,914 10,632 
Ge SOU SI DPEORUGES. 6c cs ccccevesccccces 49,219 40,153 
TR Sit cb od ad ow cea ane wonns ab 3,590,015 2,034,424 
Forest Products os Psat 
43. Logs, posts, poles, cordwood............. 258,174 252,650 
ee he ok ak he nine'e.e's. wa Cain s> Chee ee eee 19,085 17,499 
PL Gd cos se koa tonceeesecenom ase yes 435,013 434,656 
46. Lumber—timber, box shooks, staves, head- 

ee ne er er ee tree er 625,006 528,438 

i IER. oo 0 0:0 515 60 040 owpees ae 41,627 36,116 
Es ohne a een Relais Palate « Cae ates oa on 1,378,905 1,269,359 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous 

48. Refined petroleum and its products....... 170,116 111,648 

ee ee ee aa as ame ae een 6 Be 6 +.0-c 44,807 20,650 

ge «= EE "> eee 48,797 28,879 

G2, Mintle an@ fabtemings. ..... cccccccsccccces 22,974 16,066 

62. Bar and sheet iron, structural iron and 
i ie athte © 90 6b pak e mhemue ec ap.e0¢ 137,062 50,148 

53. Castings, machinery and boilers.......... 55,560 27,197 

9 GEE WabWiiowedce scours veaghtescu¥s veebess 156,602 152,271 

55. Brick and artificial stone................ 101,713 $5,089 

ey oo nin nna 5 @ baie oo vie able’ 6.6% 39,864 36,482 

57. Sewer pipe and drain tile................ 8,940 7,801 
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58. Agricultural implements and vehicles other 








gS eee a rr 47,878 24,866 
59. Automobiles and auto trucks............. 76,113 14,374 
OU." ERDUGERONE MOOG Ses... i dbwe Seve vec wcities 6,065 5,128 
a ee ee ee a eee 8 6,549 2,085 
ee eee ree 20,834 18,324 
SR ee ee 15,131 13,259 
64. Paper, printed matter, books............. 139,340 105,415 
eS OO SO Ae eee ee 114,176 105,480 
66. Fish (fresh, frozen, cured, etc.)........... 6,198 5,408 
GT... Cor MC OEO~ ian. o's ee oo Wives ee baths Se 1,058 996 
68. Canned goods (all canned food products 
TE, SEED ok oct by ema es b.0.* sinew ae 29,854 13,238 
69. Other manufactures and miscellaneous... 591,753 354,332 
i RI a ee eer ee eee $05,693 208,852 
SI xi: diinnaie Atel. Wes an caren a tine sib a a aae ae eke 2,147,082 1,407,983 
ge Be I re Oe ae ere ere ee 8,242,584 5,456,089 
Originated 
Received from Foreign Connections Terminated 

Total Delivered 

Destined to Destined to from At to 
Canadian foreign foreign stations in foreign 
No. points points connections Canada connections 
Bling tide gates 441 20,493 20,934 184,878 39,066 
, Pe ee 7,726 22,573 30,299 13,524 44,763 
_ Seer 2,221 33,267 35,488 50,315 41,886 
Wega mstieees ss 394 3,012 3,406 22,212 5,315 
| SS rang gee ape tee & 1,173 1,173 14,174 6,085 
ee See ee ee 84 84 446 544 
) er at, Ee 219 736 955 4,459 1,043 
APSE CEE 3,300 20,303 23,603 94,688 73,462 
, EE ie ee 3,929 39,769 43,698 46,523 60,133 
cies 6 Unsaltae« 665 5,727 6,392 28,206 14,108 
a oer 1,334 1,988 3,322 1,284 2,662 
Decne head eee 615 1,624 2,239 2,721 2,218 
Bees tassiviccs 24,980 8,808 33,788 30,125 9,463 
) ? eer 87 2,032 2,119 3,512 3,080 
Sa aie co.0 ere nos 618 2,474 3,092 4,919 2,693 
Aa Ae 9,807 15,885 25,692 12,691 19,159 
56,335 179,948 236,284 514,677 325,680 
A are 240 203 443 6,335 369 
CRE ee, Fae 182 1,714 1,896 77,872 7,291 
BUCS eccecerewy 453 757 1,210 3,792 1,035 
ee Ee 62 1,856 1,918 16,473 2,350 
, ee a ial 11,083 40,075 51,158 20,384 41,718 
ice un bai tien Sate 6 7,749 7,869 15,618 1,375 21,974 
Be caltct eee 10,465 15,599 26,064 7,429 20,910 
Me iNides Seabee + ec cknk 5,677 5,677 134 5,714 
EE ee 34 10,089 10,123 744 10,445 
EE csi san himsertas cs 75 13,684 13,759 10,984 14,302 
ee 615 4,329 4,944 1,226 5,575 
| eee a 1,051 6,582 7,633 3,646 9,048 
a 1,215 4,317 5,532 3,296 4,938 
33,224 112,751 145,975 153,690 145,669 
phe ee Pere 436,622 134,657 571,279 361,173 135,083 
See 774,402 23,873 798,275 1,661,777 95,120 
Bi ncohe aie aucourca On . ..* Setgacdhars 101 7,160 388 
Rae nee 43,727 2,902 46,629 52,500 4,304 
Ee Re oo 131 95,125 283 
ee 10,341 1,610 11,951 173,966 6,387 
Descsestececees |. Uecasvs sSiwee’' “Udsseuce 7,403 3,748 
eS 31,217 19,532 50,749 619,627 42,658 
RE a Pee 3,126 19,448 22,574 79,480 16,998 
. eae + ree 17,342 20,741 5 
EP cacvede guess 469 4,743 5,212 15,459 4,976 
RSE eee 12,826 9,456 22,282 17,611 10,144 
Sap Ee EERE 7,278 1,788 9,066 18,833 22,309 
1,337,582 218,009 1,555,591 3,130,855 342,403 
EE ante: 2,535 2,989 5,524 241,357 28,103 
BRR Pen Siate 171. 1,415 1,586 21,437 2,747 
i aaitine cacao sin acl eae 357 357 264,923 171,872 
aia ncae'ss oni 26,497 70,071 96,568 366,188 279,074 
Mac cseceeesmes 2,130 3,381 5,511 29,623 8,056 
31,333 78,213 109,546 923,528 489,852 
CARRIE ae 38,852 19,616 58,468 139,636 22,210 
Ae Bape 2,173 21,984 24,157 24,866 22,699 
eed bsicaie vee 8,621 11,297 19,918 21,133 11,575 
Dihd osdaipaceawn 2,024 4,889 6,913 13,236 4,864 
_ Se eee 54,891 32,023 86,914 86,104 36,988 
Dactmadeecciws 9,228 19,135 28,363 25,698 20,973 
| EET 627 3,704 4,331 139,147 10,302 
ae ee ee 12,738 3,886 16,624 $9,383 6,602 
See 1,323 2,058 3,381 38,014 4,766 
ee 642 497 1,139 8,581 731 
te tsdennvvees 14,236 8,776 23,012 30,689 12,519 
Ser 3,914 57,825 61,739 14,628 61,735 
ee 381 556 937 5,441 961 
_ BE ee 394 4,070 4,464 2,651 4,124 
aes er 390 2,120 2,510 16,030 3,379 
_ TO ees 687 1,185 1,872 8,161 7,075 
eee Fe 2,246 31,679 33,925 31,956 127,679 
ee eae 3,266 5,430 8,696 36,267 70,740 
Se 116 674 790 2,217 3,819 
_, eee 34 34 68 495 300 
ee ee 1,174 15,442 16,616 9,873 17,049 
ees 70,913 166,508 237,421 389,482 220,293 
Waiahawoes.cdes 29,689 67,152 96,841 237,738 70,383 
258,559 480,540 739,099 1,401,426 741,764 
1,717,034 1,069,461 2,786,495 6,124,176 2,045,368 


CANADIAN CANAL TRAFFIC 


Traffic through the Canadian and American Sault canals for 
November, 1923, totaled 10,698,343 tons, or more than 1,230,000 
tons over the record for November, 1922. Iron ore showed an 
increase of 1,715,582 tons, or 47 per cent. Canadian grain con- 
stituted over 86 per cent of the total grain passing through the 
canals, aggregating 83,761,371 bushels. Of the total, 39 per cent 
was destined to Canadian ports and 61 per cent to U. S. ports. 
Canadian vessels carried 34,479,957 bushels and United States 
vessels 48,836,669 bushels. 
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CANADIAN EXPRESS BUSINESS 


The Traffic World Ottawa Bureau 

General Superintendent Branscombe, of the Dominion Ex- 

press Company, in reviewing the activities of the company last 
year, says that, although the company’s receipts fell a little 
below 1921 and 1922, they were considerably above any previous 
year. He regards 1921 as a normal year. The slight falling 
off in receipts for 1923 he attributes partly to the relinquishing 
of rights on the Intercolonial Railway by the Dominion Express 
Company, but mainly to unseasonable weather at both ends 
of the year. 
“A large part of our business is in handling clothing,” he 
said. “Easter came in April—practically mid-winter—and the 
usual Easter purchases were not made. Mild weather continued 
until after Christmas, and people, as a rule, do not buy new 
heavy clothing after that time.” 

Referring to the competition of motor trucks, he said that, 
though in some parts of the country motor trucks had affected 
the express business a little, the keenness of the competition 
was much overrated. 

“Many men have started up with a truck or more, but 
considering the short life of such a vehicle—we write ours off 
at five years—the high cost of maintenance and repairs, the 
truck operators do not, as a rule, last very long and numbers 
of them are dropping out of the game every month,” he said. 


CARVELL ROASTS AUTO MEN 


The Traffic World Ottawa Bureau 

Implement and automobile dealers came in for criticism 
from Chairman Carvell, of the Canadian Railway Board, at a 
recent sitting of the board to consider express rates. 

“If there is any class of man in Canada I should like to 
see on the gridiron,” he said, “it is the man who sells spare parts 
to the farmer. You will have to have a strong case to get any 
sympathy from me,” he told the representative of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company. 

The chairman informed those present that it was well 
known to the board that the automobile dealers were out to 
get the very last dollar from the public. 

The general manager of the Dominion Express Company 
stated to examining counsel that the decrease in business was 
partly due to the fact that, following the increase in rates in 
1921, some of the business had gone back to freight, where it 
properly belonged. It had come into the express field owing 


to the fact that express rates were not raised when the freight 
rates were. 


CLASSIFICATION NOT PUBLISHED 


The Trafic World Ottawa Bureau 

Some interesting points were considered in a case at Sher- 
brooke, Quebec, this week, and a judgment was rendered which 
affects railways throughout the Dominion, as well as shippers 
of merchandise “at owner’s risk.” The judgment touches on 
the responsibilities of the Board of Railway Commissioners, as 
it emphasizes the fact that Canadian Freight Classification No. 
16 and Grand Trunk Railway freight tariff M-56 had no legal 
status, not having been published in the Canada Official Gazette. 
A consignment of plate glass was shipped from Montreal 

to plaintiff and carried by defendant, the Grand Trunk Railway. 
Plaintiff took possession of the goods, found breakages, and 
notified the railway agent, the latter noting the fact on the bill 
of lading. The defendant urged that the goods were subject 


.to the classification in effect at the date of shipment and pro- 


duced a classification published by the railways marked, “ap- 
proved by the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada.” 
According to this classification, it appeared that, unless it was 
proved that it was the fault of the railway company, damages 
for broken glass were at the risk of the consignor, Plaintiff 
stated that he ignored the fact, and defendant pleaded that it 
was law. The court held it was necessary to determine whether 
it was actually law, and whether it bound the parties involved, 
also whether it bound the plaintiff, as he made proof that he 
ignored the same. 

The railway act states that regulations, ordinances, or de- 
cisions of the Board of Railway Commissioners have the same 
effect as the railway act, after publication in the Canada Official 
Gazette for three weeks. The classification had never been pub- 
lished and was held to be binding only on those who were 
thoroughly acquainted with it. The civil code of Quebec holds 
that carriers are responsible for loss and damage unless proved 
that they were the result of accident or force majeure, or a 
result of defective material. Judgment was given for the plain- 
tiff. An interesting side issue was as to who was responsible 
for having the classifications published in the Canada Gazette, 
the railways or the Commission. This has not been decided. 


REFUND OF DEMURRAGE REFUSED 
The Canadian Board of Railway Commissioners has refused 
to grant a claim for refund of demurrage charges because of 
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undue delay in transit. A car of flour shipped over the Canadian 
National from Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, to Sussex, New Bruns- 
wick, took 34 days in transit, whereas the ordinary time was 
alleged by the applicant company to be 16 to 17 days. The 
shipment was by rail from Moose Jaw to Port Arthur, thence 
by water to Point Edward, thence by rail to Sussex. The ap- 
plicant admits the delay was partially due to accumulation, which 
naturally takes place at Point Edward and lake ports, but based 
the claim on undue time in transit. The board held that the obli- 
gation of the carrier was to move the goods with reasonable dis- 
patch and that this question was one to be determined in a 
court of competent jurisdiction, and not by the Board of Railway 


Commissioners. There had been no damage alleged from 
“bunching.” 


CARVELL ON HUDSON BAY ROUTE 


When in Winnipeg recently Chairman Carvell of the Cana- 
dian Board of Railway Commissioners is reported in an inter- 
view to have said that “so far as anyone can be certain of any- 
thing in this wondrous world, I am certain that the present gen- 
eration will not see the completion of the Hudson Bay route.” To 
his mind it could never become of real service as a grain port, 
because no part of a current year’s grain could be shipped via 
it. This has been admitted by all parties. Besides, the heavy 
storage charges and interest charge, etc., would be a great 
hindrance to the port’s ever becoming an economical outlet for 
grain export. For this statement he has been criticized by west- 
ern papers, which urge the government to go ahead with the Hud- 
son Bay proposal. In the meantime, J. A. Maharg, chairman of 
the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association, urges the three 
prairie provinces concerned to join and hold an investigation 
into the question. If the route proves feasible, he proposes they 


should insist on the government completing it without delay; 
if not, that it be dropped forever. 


CANADIAN COAL PROBLEM 

The coal-producing province of Alberta and the coal-consum- 
ing province of Ontario are stili trying to figure out means to 
bridge the long railway distance between them. After experi- 
menting with a low rate and losing money on it, President 
Thornton of the Canadian National declared he was through. A 
Calgary railway man has published a letter which has attracted 
attention. He proposes that the running trades among the rail- 
waymen—the e emen and trainmen—should try and solve 
the difficulty and provide employment for their members during 
the slack season. He suggests that solid trains of coal be hauled 
at a reduced rate per hundred miles; that a supplementary wage 
contract, dealing only with the coal rate per hundred miles on 
each subdivision, be worked out between the men and the com- 


pany, and that senior men have the preference in handling freight 
other than Ontario coal trains. 


LOOKOUT ON TENDER 


A judgment which, under present Canadian railway laws, will 
likely have a very far-reaching effect on all railways operating 
in Canada, has been handed down in the Montreal Court of Ap- 
peals in the appeal brought by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
against a decision in the Hull Superior Court when damages 
were awarded to the father of two children killed at a street 
crossing by two locomotives linked together and running back- 
wards. It was held that there should have been a lookout on 
the front of the tender. This was appealed from largely on the 
ground that a locomotive and a tender did not constitute a train 
within the meaning of the railway act. The Quebec Court of 
Appeal decided that a locomotive and tender moving reversely 


constitute a train and there must be a lookout man on the fore- 
most part of the tender. 


CANADIAN RAILWAY PROSPERITY 


In New Year messages issued by Presidents Thornton and 
Beatty of the two great Canadian railway systems reference is 
made to the prosperity of 1923 and the outlook for 1924, par- 
ticularly with regard to immigration. Sir Henry Thornton and 
his vice-presidents broadcast their messages from great radio 
stations that the Canadian National has established at Ottawa 
and Montreal. Both presidents referred to the death of Lord 
Shaughnessy. Vice-President Dalrymple, in recapitulating the 
work of the traffic department, pointed out that, in the face of 
adverse conditions of trade in Europe, the Canadian National 
had carried this year nearly 58,000,000 tons of freight, or an in- 
crease of about 9,500,000 tons, nearly twenty per cent over 1922. 
President Beatty pointed out that prosperity depended so much 
on adequate and efficient transportation that it behooved all 


employes to strain every effort to meet the anticipated demands 
of the public. 


GRAIN MOVEMENT IN CANADA 
Up to the end of December the western‘farmers had mar- 
keted the greatest amount of wheat in the history of grain 
movement in Canada. On December 28 the total was 323,067,- 
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244 bushels as compared with 257,959,766 last year. Of this total 
there was loaded out of country elevators 113,338 cars on C. P. 

R. lines and 89,398 cars on the Canadian National. Of the amount 
- inspected so far 259,458,000 bushels, 85.28 per cent, has been 
passed as contract grades, or Nos. 1, 2 and 3 northern. Ship- 
ments from the head of the lakes amount to about 184,000,000 
bushels and from Vancouver about 11,000,000 bushels. 


CANADIAN RAILROAD WAGES 


The annual payments of wages and salaries on Canadian 
railways have growth as follows since 1911: P 


i ee |. Sa errr $152,274,000 
OS i Se perce 208,939,000 
115,749,000 Calendar Year. 
Do a Sa ere 233,323,000 
ol ele, SE ESA 290,510,000 
I NUN sg 0 v0: wisisiad om cinrg'p sine 247,756,000 





129,626,000 1922 233,294,000 


The number of employes by years has shown less expan- 
sion, and is as follows: 


SY eas. 0.0 os: 6m 9:0 edi sia we ck a Seer 143,493 
EE ol EIS a A ee sin EE. BOM elie ce ce tlaecdatacsees © 158,777 
MEG AGa glow as + dds cules welews 178,652 Calendar Year. 

re ee ee ee s,s Skt eweesesehetnns 173,728 
SESE a ee = CM iodide Ciarhien! satvicemel wee 185,177 
AA Sa eee Rs? i = Ae er 167,627 
Meigs s oc Cbwetee ee ues EE IIE orale eae ae ecar toe cede 165,635 


CANADIAN SURCHARGE 


The rate of exchange for the period from January 1 to 14, 
inclusive, is 2% per cent; rate of surcharge on international 
freight shipments: 4s 2 per cent; international passenger busi- 
ness is based on 3 per cent. 


AMERICAN CONTAINERS USED IN CANADA 


Cartons of American manufacture used as containers of Can- 
adian goods intended for export to British possessions must bear 
not only an indication of the Canadian origin of the products, 
such as “Made in Canada,” but also the words “Cartons Made in 
the U. S.,” printed below, according to a recent decision by the 
Department of Customs and Excise at Ottawa. This is of par- 
ticular interest to American concerns with branch factories in 
Canada, which use cartons made in the United States as con- 
tainers for goods exported from their Canadian factories to Brit- 
ish possessions, says the Department of Com@erce. 


LABOR RECORDS OF JOHNSON AND COOLIDGE 

With a view to clarifying railroad labor opinion as to presi- 
dential candidates, W. N. Doak, vice-president and national 
legislative representative of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, has written letters outlining the labor records of Senator 
Johnson and President Coolidge to all state and local legislative 
representatives of the brotherhood. 

In a letter under date of December 26 President Coolidge 
is said to have kept his word with the unions in all matters 
while governor of Massachusetts and is declared to be a true 
friend of union labor by his action in the Boston police strike. 
The letter says his past record indicates that he is a friend 
of labor, although he has had no occasion to show his attitude 
one way or the other since becoming President. 

In a letter under date of December 20 Senator Johnson 
is said to have been a good friend of labor while he was gov- 
ernor of California, but, since entering the Senate, it is stated, 
his record has shown either no active interest in labor prob- 
lems or a position that is unfavorable to organized labor. 





CURRENT AMERICAN SHIPBUILDING 


On December 1, 1923; American shipyards were building or 
under contract to build for private shipowners 227 steel vessels 
of 161,556 gross tons, compared with 230 steel vessels of 164,- 
076 gross tons on November 1, 1923, according to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

There was 6 wood vessels of 1,270 gross tons building or 
under contract to build for private shipowners during the same 
period, compared with 8 wood vessels of 1,004 gross tons Novem- 
ber 1, 1923. 


U. 8. SHIPS IN FOREIGN TRADE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In the water-borne foreign commerce of the United States 
in October, American vessels carried 29.98 per cent of imports 
by value as against 70.2 per cent carried in foreign vessels, 
according to the monthly summary of foreign commerce of the 
United States for October and the ten months ended with 
October, issued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce. 

American vessels carried 38.53 per cent of exports, by value, 
in October while foreign vessels carried 61.47 per cent. 

For the ten months, ended with October, American vessels 
carried 31,15 per cent, and foreign vessels, 68.85 per cent, of im- 
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ports by value, and American vessels carried 37.78 per cent of 
exports by value, while foreign vessels carried 62.22 per cent. 
The bureau’s table giving the detailed figures on water-borne 
foreign commerce and tonnage of vessels follows: 


Groups. October— 
Water-Borne Foreign Commerce. 1922 1923 
Imports: Dollars Per cent Dollars Per cent 
In American vessels ...... 91,411,027 32.01 79,789,742 29.98 


In foreign vessels ........- 194,148,194 67.99 


186,338,372 70.02 





Total (except in land ve- 


hicles and parcels post) 285,559,221 100.00 266,128,114 100.00 


Exports: 
: vessels ...... 136,156,445 42.73 133,164,886 38.53 
In American vessels 5 see usgoet | 6147 


In foreign vessels ......... 182,538,199 57.27 


ee 


Total (except in land 








WEINONIIEE | oc.s1e6 000.660 318,694,644 100.00 345,613,940 100.00 
Tonnage of Vessels. 

Entered: ” Net tons Net tons e 
I. 4.5 cs. Sewiecdekeecign 3,389,953 53.92 2,789,328 45.32 
SEE Ss. cocks eset tere cee 2,896,836 46.08 3,366,836 54.68 

Wotal entered «....cscscce 6,286,789 100.00 6,156,164 100.00 

Cleared: 

De Ae ee 3,358,362 54.73 2,688,398 44.86 
EE Sie x Siskin ete Ticawss< 2,777,648 45.27 3,303,589 55.14 


6,136,010 100.00 5,991,987 100.00 
Ten Months Ending October— 
1922 1923 


FOURL CIOGTOR <.c.cecpcwecee 


Water-Borne Foreign Commerce. 


Imports: Dollars Per cent Dollars Per cent 
In American vessels ...... 726,507,323 33.18 876,187,210 31.15 
In foreign vessels ......... 1,463,162,417 66.82 1,937,482,663 68.85 





Total (except in land ve- ‘ 
hicles and parcels post) 2,189,669,740 100.00 2,813,669,873 100.00 








Exports: 
In American vessels ...... 1,014,842,043 38.10 1,059,634,819 37.78 
In foreign vessels ........ 1,649,031,526 61.90 1,745,016,707 62.22 
Total (except in land * 
WEUEIOEOED  oveveccccoc es: 2,663,873,569 100.00 2,804,651,526 100.00 
Tonnage of Vessels. 

Entered: Net tons Net tons 
FO ee 25,983,896 47.99 22,388,837 40.58 
NG gir dceisincarsrovincccinmpeiaiais 28,163,472 52.01 32,790,941 59.42 

‘EOCAl Gntered 2. ..ccecvks 54,147,368 100.00 55,179,778 100.00 

Cleared: | 
IN 5 a ise ores a ali cotin a guans 26,087,497 48.56 22,809,645 40.87 
PRE cbc eccccvteccceevees 27,631,841 51.44 33,001,614 59.13 





55,811,259 100.00 


TO UNITE MARINE ORGANIZATIONS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Representatives of several marine organizations met in New 
York last week to discuss plans for the consolidation of the 
various associations now duplicating efforts in the shipping in- 
dustry. 

Among those who took part in the meeting were Col. E. A. 
Simmons, former president of the American Marine Congress; 
Myron W. Robinson, former president of the American Manu- 
facturers’ Export Association and chairman of the committee 
for the American Marine Congress which is seeking to bring 
about the combination; W. L, Marvin, vice-president of the 
American Steamship Owners’ Association, who represented the 
National Merchant Marine Association; Clarence Samuel King, 
secretary of the Atlantic Coast Shipbuilders’ Association; 
Charles H. Potter, president of the United States Ship Oper- 
ators’ Association, and Capt. John F. Milliken, secretary of the 
Neptune Association. 

“This meeting was to continue negotiations for the con- 
solidation of several associations,” said Col. Simmons. “We 
have agreed in principle, and are now trying to iron out some 
differences of opinion as to details. There will be another con- 
ference in Washington about the middle of January.” 

It is understood that the three organizations to be joined, 
if the plans go through as anticipated, are the National Mer- 
chant Marine Association, the American Marine Congress, and 
the Atlantic Coast Shipbuilders’ Association. Those responsible 
for the movement say that the functions of these bodies are 
largely similar, and that greater efficiency could be obtained 
by their combination. The committee to conduct the negotia- 
tions was appointed at the annual meeting in New York of the 
American Marine Congress in November. A preliminary con- 
ference Was held recently in Washington, 


53,719,338 100.00 


Total cleared 


ASSIGNMENT OF VESSEL 


The Emergency Fleet Corporation has assigned the Eastern 
Victor, of 8,460 deadweight tons, to the Black Diamond Steam- 


ship Corporation of New York, for their Philadelphia-New York- 
Rotterdam service. 





RECONDITIONING OF VESSEL 
The President Pierce, operated for the Shipping Board by 
the Pacific Mail, will be reconditioned at the Mare Island navy 
yard at San Francisco under a contract awarded by the board. 
The work will cost approximately $400,000, officials said. 
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PALMER HEADS CORPORATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 

Operation of the government’s merchant marine will be 
placed in direct charge of Leigh C, Palmer, rear admiral, as 
president of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, it was announced 
the .night of January 3 at the White House by Senator Jones, 
chairman of the Senate commerce committee, after a conference 
called by President Coolidge and attended by the members of 
the Shipping Board, Senator Jones, Senator Fletcher, Chairman 
Green and Representative Edmonds. The appointment of Pal- 
mer as head of the Fleet Corporation will be made by the board 
at the suggestion of the President. 

The plan agreed on at the conference provides for separa- 
tion of the board from the Fleet Corporation under a resolution 
adopted by the board when Chairman Lasker was in office, the 
purpose of which was to revive the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion as the operator of the government fleet. 

Senator Jones said no additional legislation would be re- 
quired-to make the plan effective. 

The decision to appoint Palmer president of the Fleet Cor- 
poration, the senator said, made less important the question 
of the chairmanship of the board. He expressed the personal 
belief that Commissioners Haney and Thompson would be re- 
appointed, a new commissioner selected from the “interior,” 
and a chairman selected from the present membership. If that 
is done it is regarded as likely that the new chairman will be 
either Plummer or O’Connor. 

That the fleet could be operated more effectively under the 
direction of a president giving his undivided attention to the 
work was the conclusion reached by Senator Jones, Chairman 
Farley and others. The President, it is understood, came to 
the same conclusion and decided that the solution of the prob- 
lem was the appointment of Admiral Palmer. 

Until recently the admiral was the Shipping Board agent 
in Brazil. He was appointed special assistant to Chairman 
Farley several months ago and was scheduled to go to Europe 
as the representative of the board there. 

President Coolidge considered the Shipping Board problem 
January 2 in conference with Admiral Palmer, assistant to 
Chairman Farley, Senator Jones, of the Senate commerce com- 
mittee, and Matthew C. Brush, formerly head of the Hog Island 
shipbuilding yard, now head of the American International Cor- 
poration, of New York. Mr. Brush said he recommended several 
shipping men to the President for the chairmanship of the board 
and indicated that the President probably would make his selec- 
tion soon. The fact that the President has held several con- 
ferences with Admiral Palmer led to the belief that the Presi- 
dent might select him for the head of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, if not as chairman of the board. 

Mr. Brush said he favored separation of the Fleet Corpora- 
tion from the Shipping Board. 


Chairman Farley Resigns 


Chairman Farley, of the Shipping Board, has submitted his 
formal resignation to President Coolidge. The President, a 
spokesman for him said, will have to accept the resignation in 
view of the decision of the Senate commerce committee that 
Farley could not qualify as a representative of the interior be- 
cause his legal residence was in Chicago, a lake port. 

It was said at the White House that the President regretted 
to lose the services of Chairman Farley and that he regarded 
the retiring chairman as a valuable man. Mr. Farley will leave 
the board soon and, in the event that a successor has not qual- 
ified. Vice-Chairman O’Connor will act as chairman. 

he President apparently was still in a quandary as to 
what to do about the chairmanship. A spokesman for him said 
it might be necessary to request one of the present members of 
the board to resign to make way for the appointment of a chair- 
man from the region represented by speculation as to which 
member of the board might be asked to resign. Some believed 
that the President would seek a chairman from an Atlantic coast 
state and, therefore, ask for the resignation of one of the Atlan- 
tic coast representatives—Commissioners Benson and Plummer. 
On the other hand, some thought Commissioner Lissner of Cali- 
fornia might be asked to resign. If the President desired to ap- 
point a new chairman from the state of New York, Commis- 
sioner O’Connor of Buffalo, N. Y., would have to resign, as well 
as either Plummer and Benson, provided the appointment should 
be credited to the Atlantic coast states. Such a realignment 
would permit the appointment of another Lakes’ representative 
from some other lake port than that of Buffalo. 


MERCHANT MARINE POLICY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 

After having received a memorandum from Senator Jones, 
chairman of the Senate commerce committee, urging extension 
of the coastwise laws to the Philippines and other changes in 
merchant marine policy, President Coolidge decided to call on 
the War Department to make a survey to determine whether 
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adequate shipping facilities exist under the American flag be- 
tween the United States and the Philippines to permit exten- 


sion of the coastwise laws to the islands, it was said at White 
House by a spokesman for the President. 

Senator Jones informed the President that the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation should be organized wholly independent of 


the Shipping Board and that the latter organization should be 
a regulatory body. 


In his memorandum, Senator Jones reviewed section 21 of 
the merchant marine act providing for extension of the coast- 
wise laws to the Philippines “upon ascertainment of the exist- 
ence of adequate shipping facilities.’ He said he understood 


adequate shipping service had been established. Continuing, 
he said: 


The extension of the coastwise laws to the Philippine Islands will 
be a sure aid to an American merchant marine of a most substantial 
and potential kind, without entailing any expense upon our govern- 
ment and our people. The annual commerce between them and the 
United States proper is over one hundred millions of dollars, of which 
less than fifty million is carried in American ships, so that such 
extension would giVe at once the carriage of over fifty millions of 
dollars’ worth of commerce, thus employing American labor and capi- 
tal. In addition to this, it will tend to make Manila a great distribut- 
ing point for commerce destined for the Orient through American 
branch shipping lines and feeders. It will lead to the building in 
American yards of the highest type of ships suitable for carrying com- 
merce over seas, and for transport services in case of war. This 
will insure the continuation of some shipping that will be suitable for 
peace or war needs. 

When this legislation was being considered, the only objection 
urged to it was that it would tie the Philippine Islands more closely 
to us and make it more difficult to grant them the independence we 
have promised. This has no appealing force to me. These islands 
are ours now. Any promise that we have given as to their inde- 
pendence will be kept whether the coastwise laws are extended or 
not when we think the time has come to grant such independence. In 
fact, I believe the extension of our coastwise laws will lead to far 
better relations between them and this country. When their inde- 
pendence is granted, such connections will be made, business relations 
established, and friendship cemented, that a much stronger tie of 
friendship will exist after such separation than will be found to exist 
if we kept farther apart now. 

Much fault is found with the management of our ships by the 
Shipping Board and it is sought to give its powers, duties and prop- 
erty to one man, or some organization headed by one man. The , 
physical property of the board, the sale and operation of the ships, 
should be under an ywnified control and head, but the primary powers 
and duties of the board should not be placed in one man no more 
than the powers and duties of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should be so placed. The Shipping Board was primarily created to 
exercise a control over shipping, very similar to that exercised by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission over railroads. This purpose is 
largely overlooked .and with the burdens placed upon the Shipping 
Board by the war it has scarcely functioned as it was primarily in- 
tended to function. I think the time has come for it to do so. No 
new legislation or new organization is necessary to bring this about 
and secure an unified control over the ships. The acts of 1916 and 
1920 contemplate this very thing. 

The act of 1916 defines the primary duties and powers of the board. 
It provided for the expenditure of fifty millions of dollars for building 
ships, but it did not contemplate that the board would operate and 
deal directly with these ships, but it authorized the organization of a 
corporation for that purpose. 

The act of 1920 took into account the fact that, instead of having 
fifey millions in ships to deal with, we had over three billions so in- 
vested, and we extended the life of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion indefinitely, and provided in section 35: 

“Sec. 35. That the power and authority vested in the board by 
this act, except as herein otherwise specifically provided, may be 
exercised directly by the beard, or by it through the United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation.” 


I have not examined the act of 1920, particularly, to ascertain what 
powers and authority is specifically placed in the board that it cannot 
exercise through the Fleet Corporation, but only one provision occurs 
to me, and that is the provision where an affirmative vote of not less 
than five members of the board is required to sanction a certain 
course, and this relates to the sale of. our ships to aliens. Practically 
all the power and authority of the board over the physical property 
in its control can be delegated to the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
and this should be done under an irrevocable rule or order made by 
the board. That corporation should be organized wholly independent 
of the board. Not a single member of the Shipping Board should 
be on its board of trustees. This corporation should have the force 
of high-salaried men which Congress has provided for dealing with 
the shipping property, and it should handle the ships and property just 
like any other corporation would handle them. Let a man like Mr. 
Rossbottom be made general manager, and through proper bylaws 
give him the authority which a general manager of such a business 
usually has, and we will have the unified control sought by so many 
and that is absolutely necessary for the most successful handling of 
such a vast and complicated business. The Shipping Board should 
now turn its attention to the discharge of its duties and the exercise 
of the powers devolved upon it La the acts of 1916 and 1920. 

A committee should be appointed to work out a plan that will 
bring about closer co-operation between and a better co-ordination of 
rail and water transportation. This I believe to be vital, and, if closer 
co-ordination can be brought about, it will do more to develop our 
merchant marine than any other one thing. If I may, I would sug- 
gest as such a committee the chairman of the shipping board, chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the Secretary of 
Commerce, with possibly an expert rail man, shipping man and rep- 
resentatives from business, labor and agriculture interests. I doubt 
the wisdom of having the legislative branch represented upon this 
committee. It should do its work, formulate its plans and make its 
recommendations uninfluenced by legislative considerations, and if 
legislation should be necessary let Congress take its recommendations 
and assume the responsibility of approving or rejecting them. 

There is another need that is vital. If we are to have a per- 
manent merchant marine a careful and expert survey of our com- 
mercial and defense shipping needs should be made to determine at 
least the- minimum of ships we must have and to what extent new and. 
modern ships must be provided. Our ships are deteriorating fast. A 
plan of replacement must be formulated, approved and entered upon 
without delay. If 5 ge capital does not take over the routes we are 
operating and building ships to take the place of those that become 
obsolete, the government must do it, or we will soon revert to the 
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place on the sea we had when the war broke out. If the condition 
of these services is uncertain, business will not wait for our ships 
to stop running, but will inevitably go to our competitors ahead of 
their decay. Congress has solemnly declared it ‘“‘to be the policy of 
the United States to do whatever may be necessary to develop and 
encourage the maintenance” of a merchant marine ‘of the best 
equipped and most suitable types of vessels sufficient to carry the 
greater portion of its commerce and serve as a naval or military 
auxiliary in time of war or national emergency.’’ A special commit- 
tee should be set up to make this survey, formulate a policy and 
submit a detailed plan with the cost, if it must be carried out 
by the government, so that you may be in a position to make a con- 
erete recommendation to Congress. This committee should be made 
up of one or more representatives of the Shipping Board and the 
Secretaries of War, Navy and Commerce. 


SENATE WANTS TO KNOW . 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Senate, January 3, adopted a resolution calling on the 
Shipping Board for the details of the negotiations with the 
American Bar Association in connection with the association’s 
trip’ to London next July, because of the association’s decision 
to use a British vessel instead of a Shippmg Board vessel. 
Information also was asked as to use of a British vessel by 
delegates of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
on a trip to Italy. 


LINES READY FOR PHILIPPINE TRADE 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Indications that the President may extend the coastwise 
laws to the Philippines, restricting this trade to American ves- 
sels, were received with approval in New York shipping circles. 
The fact that he has deferred decision until the Shipping Board 
and the War Department have reported on the adequacy of the 
services was not considered serious. The general opinion was 
that any deficiency in the service could be made up readily from 
among the hundreds of Shipping Board and private American ves- 
sels now idle. Attention was directed to the report of the board 
to President Harding that only 21 additional steamers would be 
necessary to care for the traffic. 

“So far as concerns the additional American tonnage that 
would be required by extension of the coastwise laws,” said Win- 
throp L. Marvin, vice-president of the American Steamship Own- 
ers’ Association, “there are many more ships available than can 
be employed. For example, 990 freight steamers of a total of 
4,031,326 gross tons are idle now in the United States. Nine- 
tenths of this tonnage is government owned, and making full al- 
lowance for the unfit tonnage of the board several hundred re- 
main fit for service between the Philippines and the United 
States. 

“As to passenger facilities on routes to the Philippines, these 
can be adequately supplied by a moderate addition to the Ameri- 
can fleets already in operation out of ports on the Pacific coast. 

“It is encouraging to American shipping interests to see the 
increased activity by the national administration toward a faith- 
ful carrying out of the provisions of Section 21 of the merchant 
marine act of 1920.” 

Mr. Marvin said further that the addition of American ships 
to the island trade would provide employment for many of the 


hundreds of officers and thousands of seamen who are now 
without work. 


WOULD SAVE U. S. SHIPS $10,000,000 


‘ The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Approximately $10,000,000 in Panama Canal tolls would be 
saved by American shipowners under the provisions of the 
Borah bill, recently introduced in the Senate, to repeal the law 
requiring payment of tolls by U. S. ships in the intercoastal 
trade, according to estimates by local shipping men. 

Prospect for enactment of this measure at the present ses- 
sion of Congress is causing considerable speculation. It is re- 
called that the bill passed the Senate by a substantial majority, 
but did not come to a vote in the House. The general impres- 
sion is that if it is brought up for action at this session both 
branches will give a favorable vote. Some doubt exists as to the 
decision of the President, as the question of treaty interpreta- 
tions and also of complications with Great Britain, such as those 
during the Wilson administration, is to be considered. 

Another point being discussed in New York is as to what 
effect this measure, assuming that it is enacted, would have on 
trade between the Pacific Coast of the United States and Eu- 
rope. While the measure would only repeal the tolls applying to 
ships in the intercoastal service, it would enable these compa- 
nies to quote lower rates on goods destined to and from Europe 
for transshipment on the Atlantic Coast. 

Replying to railroad arguments that steamship lines should 
pay for the support of the canal, shipping men say the govern- 
ment would merely be providing a free right of way for ocean 
vessels, and that this policy has generally been followed through- 
out the middle west and south in promoting the construction and 
growth of railroad systems, in addition to large grants of land in 
many instances. 
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It is estimated that about 150 American ships with general 
cargo use the Panama:Canal annually in the intercoastal trade, 
aside from a large number of oil tankers, making an average of 
five round voyages a year. The average tolls for a round voy- 
age, at $1.25 a net ton, are placed conservatively at $8,000 each, 


pope a total for general ships and tankers of around $10,- 


INTERCOASTAL RATES ADJUSTED 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Adjustments in freight rates in the coast to coast trade 
westbound are announced by the Intercoastal Conference. 
Nickel plated ware, which formerly took the class rate of $2.50 
for 100 pounds, was fixed at $1.00 carload and $1.25 less than 
carload. A general reduction of five cents was made in fire 
brick, from 50 to 45 cents on loose and from 45 to, 40 cents on 
crated bricks. Cereals and cereal products of certain classes 
were reduced from 70 to 50 cents for carload and from $1.00 to 
85 cents for less than carload lots. 

Rough rolled glass at owner’s risk was reduced from 85 to 
60 cents carload and from $1.25 to 90 cents less than carload, 
and at ship’s risk from $1.10 to 80 cents carload and $1.50 to 
$1.10 less than carload. Automobile wheels and parts were 
reduced from $1.20 to $1.00 carload and from $1.50 to $1.30 less 
than carload. 

A new rate was made on knitted caps and hats of $1.05 
carload and $1.30 less than carload. Radio loud speaking horns 
were fixed at $2.50, any quantity. 


SHIPPING RATES STEADY BUT DULL 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Full cargo ocean rates last week were steady after the 
sharp reaction, but activity was limited by the holidays here 
and abroad. There was no indication whether the advance 
would be resumed or the reaction carried further. 

Meanwhile there was evidence that various steamship con- 
ferences were giving consideration to rate increases, a policy 
to be expected as a result of the prolonged advance in the 
ship charter market. The question of raising tariffs will be 
brought up at a meeting of the Continental Conference in New 
York, January 10, and at the joint meeting of the North Atlan- 
tic Far East Conference and the Pacific Westbound Conference 
at Vancouver January 15. No surprise would be caused if both 
these conferences decided to increase rates an average of about 
25 per cent above present levels. The Continental Conference 
will consider changes effective on March 1, while the lines to the 
Far East will discuss tariffs for the last half of 1924. 


Publication of the rate increases made recently by the 
United Kingdom conference shows that the advances ranged 
from 25 to 100 per cent over previous levels. Among these 
rates, effective March 1 from north Atlantic ports to United 
Kingdom ports on regular steamers, are the following: Gen- 
eral cargo, from 30 to 40 cents a cubic foot and from 60 to 
75 cents per 100 pounds; provisions from 40 to 50 cents per 
100; sugar and syrup from 18 to 25 cents per .100; oil from 
90 cents to $1.50 per barrel; wax from 18 to 35 cents per 100; 
sole leather from 75 to 85 cents per 100; canned goods from 
40 to 50 cents per 100; refrigerated apples from $1.15 to $1.40 
per barrel; ordinary apples from 75 to 90 cents a barrel; 
fozen meats from $1.05 to $1.50 per 100; tobacco from 50 to 
65 cents per 100. The rate on four in barrels and on grain 
will be open through June. 

Some indication of the future trend in the ship charter 
market is to be gained from the annual review issued by Funch, 
Edye & Co., which shows that, while rates in 1923 were lower 
than in the two preceding years, fluctuations were less violent 
and an upward tendency was noted. The review says: 





A retrosyective study of the market for the year discloses some 
interesting comparisons with the market of 1922, and in a general 
way indicates that freights this year were on a lower basis in prac- 
tically every trade than in the previous year, which in its turn was 
considerably lower than 1921. The degree of fluctuation in rates 
over the present year was, however, smaller, and in this sense the 
market was somewhat steadier than last year. Grain and coal freight 
fixtures, as usual, contributed the bulk of the outward business done 
from this side, and the Pacific lumber trade absorbed the next largest 
share of the tonnage closed, although the activity of the latter trade 
has been of comparatively recent origin. 

The grain rates reflect the vicissitudes of the trans-Atlantic mar- 
ket quite accurately, and taking the range of rates 6n this commodity 
for tonnage from U. S. Atlantic ports to Antwerp-Hamburg range 
over the year, the record of fixtures shows that the top paid in 1922 
on such, business was 19 cents and the bottom touched was 10 cents, 
giving a fluctuation of 9 cents and an average rate of 14% cents per 
100 pounds heavy grain, against which 15 cents appears to be the 
highest paid this year, and 10% cents the lowest, giving a fluctuation 
of only 4% cents and an average rate of 12% cents. Montreal-Con- 
tinent (including French Atlantic ports), shows a similar result, 20 
cents being the top for 1922 and 11 cents the bottom, or 15% cents 
average, with a 9-cent fluctuation ‘against 19 cents top this year and 
10 cents low, or an average rate of 14% cents with a 9-cent fluctua- 
tion also; in the case of West Coast Italy the comparison yields 
practically an identical result; 23 cents was the top paid last year and 
15 cents was the lowest, giving an average rate of 19 cents against 
22%, cents and 15 cents this year, or an average rate of 18.8750 cents. 

The U. K. ports show the greatest degree of vacillation; in 1922 
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the top paid from U. S. Atlantic ports to U. K. appears to have been 
5s and the lowest rate on a full cargo reported was 1s 9d, showin 
the remarkable fluctuation of 3s 3d over that season’s business, an 
an average rate of 3s 44%d per quarter; this year the U. K. rate did 
not run to such extremes, the top paid being 4s and 2s 6d being the 


pong ag 4 a showing a fluctuation of 1s 6d and an average rate 
of 3s 


These comparisons are somewhat deceptive and must not be taken 
to indicate that the extreme rates paid in either case were the rates 
consistently obtained for a considerable number of fixtures; in 
nearly every case the peak r: was secured by only one or two boats 
because of special circumstances, and where the bottom rate was 


done it was on some “distress’’ boat which could find no alternative 
for the business. 


On the other hand, the extreme rates reported on the fixtures do 
not entirely reflect the real extremities to which the grain rateS were 
forced at times, but show only the top and bottom figures paid on 
full cargo boats on regular charter basis, whereas parcel rates were 
often much out of line with these figures; as, for instance, the liners 


taking as low as 5 cents per 100 pounds to Bremen during the acute 
depression in August this year. 


BOARD SELLS VESSELS 


The Shipping Board, as the result of an auction held. Octo- 
ber 29, has sold the Freedom, an ex-enemy passenger-cargo 
vessel of 6,440 deadweight tons, and the Zaca, a damaged steel 
cargo vessel of 9,248 deadweight tons, to F. J. Lucius of New 
York City. The board received $9,700 for the Freedom and 
$10,500 for the Zaca. The vessels were classed as “obsolete” 
by the board and offered for sale for scrapping purposes. 


BARGE LINE CASE 


The government this week submitted to the Supreme Court 
of the United States a motion for leave to file a motion asking 
that the court set aside its order denying a writ of prohibition 
in No. 23, Original, Ex Parte, in the matter of the United States 
of America, as owner of nineteen barges and four towboats, and 
a petition for hearing. The case involves barges and towboats 
obtained by Edward F. Goltra of St. Louis, under contract with 
the War Department. The inland waterways service was en- 
joined from seizing the vessels by a St. Louis court and the 
government asked the Supreme Court to issue a writ of prohibi- 
tion directing the lower court not to interfere in the matter. The 
Supreme Court recently declined to issue such a writ, indicat- 
ing that the government might protect its interests by appeal in 
the regular way. 


COFFEE RATES UP AGAIN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Transcontinental carriers have again stirred up the green 
coffee trade by proposing to increase rates on that commodity, 
from San Francisco and other Pacific coast ports to Chicago 
and the intermediate territory, from 60 cents to rates of 80 
cents on 50,000 minimum and 90 cents on 40,000 pounds. That 
would be a restoration to the basis on which the rates rested 
prior to last August when the railroads cut the basic rate to 
60 cents. That cut was made against the protest of coffee im- 
porters in New York and other Atlantic ports and some objec- 
tion by gulf port dealers. The Commission, however, allowed 
the reduction to become effective. 

Threats were made in August that if the transcontinental 
carriers persisted in their determination to maintain that 60 
cent rate, the eastern railroads would retaliate and at one time 
it was reported that the railroads serving the gulf and Atlantic 
ports has prepared tariffs reducing the rates to such points as 
would have had the effect of restoring to eastern and southern 
dealer whatever business they had lost by reason of the cuts 
made by the transcontinental carriers. However, nothing came 
of the moves then made or reported as about to be made. 

Filing of the tariffs restoring the rates, carrying January. 28 
as the effective date, were regarded by those interested in the 


subject as evidence that the representations of the eastern and 


southern railroads had produced some effect upon the -trans- 
continental roads. Their proposal is carried in supplement No. 
2 to Countiss’ I. C. C. 1126, the current re-issue_of the tariff in 
which the reductions were made in August. : 

* Protest has been made against the proposed increase, at the 
time this was written, by the Green Coffee Association of the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. In a telgraphic request 
for the suspension that association said: 


rsigned association representing practically the entire 
Pog ‘eu of San Francisco, advocated a_sixty cent rate = 
green coffee to the principal middle west points. This rate was og * e 
effective a few months ago. We now understand that an effort is be- 
ing made to cancel this rate and to reestablish the old eighty cent 
rate, the protestants alleging the sixty cent rate was giving San 
Francisco an unfair advantage of New York and New Orleans. ba 
respectfully submit that these protests are based on a misunderstan - 
ing of the real situation. San Francisco importers, when asking for 
the sixty cent rate did so only to maintain their position in Central 
America against European competition, and with no thought of com- 
peting with New York or New Orleans in the middle west beyond the 
points in their established channels. Furthermore this port can only 
participate under most favorable conditions in five per cent of 
the total consumption of coffee in the middle west, New York and 
New Orleans, retaining, as before, ninety-five. With such division 
we feel that any protests against the sixty cent rate lack the neces- 
sary foundation for consideration, and we beg of you to give considera- 
tion to the vital necessity of maintaining the sixty cent rate for this 


* 


- the Southern roads showed a d 
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port particularly as the exporting business from San Francisco is 
closely allied with coffee imports from Central America and the in- 
ability of local merchants to maintain their ratio of coffee imports 
have serious consequences on the export. Such consequences are 
wholly disproportionate te the small advantages New York or New 
Orleans might obtain in having San Francisco lose their fighting 
chance for maintaining their Central America business. 


NOVEMBER EARNINGS 


Reports filed with the Commission by 192 Class I railroads, 
representing a total mileage of 230,875 miles, showed that those 
railroads in November earned an annual rate of return of 4.668 
per cent on their tentative valuation as fixed by the Commission 
for rate making purposes, including additions and betterments 
up to January 1, 1923, according to a statement issued by the 
Bureau of Railway Economics. Continuing, the bureau said: 





In dollars this rate represents a net operating income of $84,516,- 
800. In the eastern district the rate earned was 4.19 per cent; in the 
southern district 4.95 per cent, and the western district 5.05 per cent. 

The same roads in November, 1922, earned a net operating income 
of $81,691,900, which was at the annual rate of return of 4.62 per cent. 
In October, this year, the net operating income was $102,933,691, or 
4.02 per cent. 

The net operating income is what is left of the revenues after the 
payment of operating expenses, taxes and equipment rentals, but 
before interest and other fixed charges are paid. 

Twenty-four class 1 Yailroads in November operated at a loss, 
according to the reports, of which 19 were in the eastern district, none 
in the southern district and 5 in the western district. In October, 17 
had operating deficits. 

Operating revenues of the class 1 carriers in November amounted 
to $524,264,000 an increase of $7,566,000 or 1% over the sante month 
in 1922, while their operating expenses amounted to $401,360,500, or 
practically identical to those for November, 1922. 

For the first eleven months this year, class 1 railroads had a net 
operating income representing an annual rate of return of 5.15 per 
cent on their tentative valuation amounting in dollars to $906,061,900 
compared with $696,312,350 or 4.04 per cent for the same period in 1922. 

The rate of return for the class 1 carriers in the eastern district 
was 5.49 per cent or $445,323,000 for the first eleven months this year; 
the southern district 5.97 per cent or $118,285,200, and the western 
district 4.56 per cent or $342,453,500. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission does not make tabulations 
as to tentative valuation of the carriers according to the various sub- 
districts, but compilations by the Bureau of Railway Economics show 
the annual rate of return for the carriers for the first eleven months 
in 1923, based on their property investment, to have been 4.51 per cent. 

Earnings by sub-districts for the first eleven months in 1923, with 
the percentage of return based on property investment in each dis- 
trict, follows: 

New England district... ...>......ccccccccccs $ 19,002,450 2.18 per cent 
So EE SS ee eRe ataty 180,170,560 5.44 per cent 
Ohio-Indiana-Allegheny district.....:........ 202,318,500 4.94 per cent 
Ppochonsas NETL 5060: o's kis seis Gs = vigour eedlee 43,831,500 5.72 per cent 
outhern district ithe pie $1435 6 Word snl a 6b Fi We 606 ving oe 118,285,270 5.05 per cent 
NGFERWESIEIT “GIBETIOL 0 6 o.ks cen dcccdcccccces 102,336,976 3.40 per cent 
Central Western district 172,496,000 4.53 per cent 
POUL WOMEPEM . SUING s s6 os .6:5:4,6 4.00 Kohn rove noid ue 67,620,500 3.58 per cent 

Class I railroads in the Eastern District according to complete 
reports had a net operating income in November of $31,017,200 which 
was at the annual rate of return of 4.19 per cent on their tentative 
valuation as fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission for rate 
making purposes. This compares with a net operating income in 
November, 1922, of $32,999,700 or 4.56 per cent. Freight traffic in the 
Eastern District, according to incomplete reports, was approximately 
4 per cent less in November than during the same month the pre- 


ceding year. Operating revenues of th E 
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Carriers in the Western District, according to complete reports 
except for the St. Louis-San Francisco railroad and the Nevada 
Northern railroad had a net operating income in November of 43,057,- 
400 which was at the annual rate of return of 5.05 per cent compared 
‘with $38,527,500 or 4.61 per cent in November the preceding year. 
Freight traffic in the Western District in November showed an in- 
crease of nearly 3 per cent over the same month in 1922. Operating 
revenues for the roads totaled $201,588,700, an increase of about 4% 
ee Onur Lvread ‘ while. their operating expenses 

’ ’ » pra é 
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TRAFFIC POSSIBILITIES IN 1924 


R. H. Aishton, president of the American Railway Associa- 
tion, in an address December 29 before the American Statis- 
tical Association, told how the railroads estimated closely the 
volume of traffic in 1923 but said that, looking into 1924, there 
was not the same basis for a forecast as there was in 1923 and 


that he was unable to say what the volume of busine 
be in 1924. He said in part: ss would 





ber compared with the same 





With your eighty-five years’ experience in statistical matters be- 
hind you it would be presumptuous for me to emphasize before this 
body of expert statisticians the difficulties underlying any attempt 
to forecast the future in the field of business activity and the particu- 
me" Seetpeies in the way of an accurate forecast when applied to traffic 
volume. 


In the first place, railway freight traffic is a composit 
business activities of all other industries. To arrive at . Tepuonak ot 
freight traffic one must survey the whole business field. Forecasting 
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by any other industry depends only on the factors that have a bearing 
on the particular industry involved, whereas the railways must take 
into account all the problems that are faced by all the industries that 
utilize their facilities, which means all the industries of the nation. 
That is the hard part of it. 

The other side if the question is that the problem is simplified by 
the very fact that railway freight traffic is a composite—a cross sec- 
tion, if you please—of all industrial activities. A single industry, in 
forecasting the future, may easily go wrong, by placing its estimate 
too high or too low. When a large number of industries are com- 
bined, however, the law of averages will overcome in some degree 
the over or underestimating of individual industries. That is one 
factor that has to be taken into consideration. : 

Another one is that forecasts as to the future must rest in some 
imeasure on the records of the past. The only way in which estimates 
of future development can be made is by comparing the progress over 
long or short periods in the past and applying the knowledge so 
gained to the future. In addition to these, there are three other fac- 
tors that have their weight. 

The first factor is the growth of population. Every decennial 
census taken in this country has disclosed a healthy increase in the 
population of the United States. The increase between 1910 and 1920, 
the latest decennial period, was about 14 per cent. During the first 
twenty years of the present century, or from 1900 to 1920, the increase 
was nearly 40 per cent. 


The second factor is increased use of railway facilities per capita; 
that is, the increase in number of ton-miles per inhabitant per year, 
and of passenger-miles ae inhabitant per year. It is difficult to ap- 
preciate, unless one looks into the matter in detail, how rapidly the 
per capita utilization of our railway facilities has increased during 
recent years. For example, between 1900 and 1920 the number of ton- 
miles per capita increased more than 110 per cent. As there was an 
increase of 40 per cent in population during the same period, the 
cumulative result of an increase of 40 per cent in number of persons 
and an increase of 110 per cent in the use of the railways by each 
person was an increase of 200 per cent in the total demand for trans- 
portatian. The larger part of this 200 per cent increase was due to 
increased per capita use of railway transportation, both passenger 
~~ freight, while a smaller part was due to the increase in popu- 
ation. 


The third factor is the continual change in character and com- 
position of railway freight traffic. The average distance a ton of 
freight is hauled has been gradually increasing during the past 30 
years, and is now higher than ever before. The several commodities, 
and groups of commodities, making up the aggregate of railway 
freight, have also shown marked changes in recent years. It is clear 
that both factors play a considerable part in volume of freight traffic 
and in number of tons carried one mile. The volume is affected by 
the shift from heavy low-grade commodities to light high-grade com- 
modities, or vice versa. The number of ton-miles is similarly af- 
fected, not only by the volume of freight, but also by the average 
distance it is hauled. 


Dropping theory for-a minute and getting down to practical mat- 
ters, I don’t know a better illustration than the experience of the 
American Railway Association during the past year in connection with 
the efforts put forth by the railways to provide adequate transpor- 
tation during 1923. It was first necessary to have some measure of 
what the business was going to be, as the basis of a tentative or 
working estimate of the probable volume of freight traffic that would 
be offered the railways this year. The Car Service Division of the 
American Railway Association made such an estimate—the amount 
of carload business the railroads would be required to move to meet 
the demand of the public for adequate car supply. This estimate was 
prepared, using not only the known factors that I have previously re- 
ferred to, but also the loadings already handled during the first two 
months of the year 1923, or up to March 1. Comparing that record 
with the corresponding periods of the years 1918 to 1922, and having 
ascertained the percentage by which the volume of freight traffic 
during the first two months of 1923 had increased over the average 
volume of traffic during the first two months of the five years, we 
estimated the probable number of cars to be loaded in every week 
of the year 1923 from March to December. The dotted red line on 
the chart indicates the expected loading in cars of revenue freight 
per week. The solid red line gives the actual loadings week by week 
a 1. You will notice that the two lines are very close 
ogether. 


The largest number of freight cars loaded in any week prior to 
1923 had been 1,018,000, which occurred in the month of October, 1920, 
Only six times prior to 1923 had the railways loaded more than 
1.000,000 cars in any week. One of our problems was to estimate what 
the peak loading of 1923 would be. Using the basis of computation 
outlined above, it developed that the peak week this year would be 
well in excess of 1,100,000 cars. This prospect was so greatly in 
Fegree of past experience that we reduced it to 1,000,000 in order to 

e safe. 

That our estimate was conservative is indicated by the fact that 
our peak loading this year was slightly in excess of 1,097,000 cars, 
or within less than 3,000 cars of our original estimate of 1,000,000, or 
‘within three-tenths of one per cent. In addition, beginning with the 
first of June and continuing down to the second week of November, 
the railways loaded more than a million cars each successive week, 
with only three exceptions, those exceptions being the two holiday 
weeks in July and September, and the week in August during which 
occurred the funeral of President Harding. In all, there have been 
21 weeks in 1923 in which more than a millian cars have been loaded. 
During nine consecutive months the loadings averaged more than a 
million cars weekly—a remarkable record in itself. : 

We now have the actual performance of the railroads for 1923 and 
I think you will agree with me that, in spite of the long forecast 
ahead and the difficulties in securing any accurate data, it is indeed 
remarkable that the total actual loading for the year is less than 2% 
per cent above the estimated figure of more than 48,000,000 carloads, 
and it is further gratifying that in place of being under the estimate 
the railroads have really performed a larger job than they planned for 
by that amount. 


As to the future, I was supposed to have a subject assigned ‘‘The 
Statistical Basis for a Forecast of Railway Traffic, with Particular 
Reference to 1924."’ I will say to you very frankly that the problem 
today is a very different one from what it was last year. In 1923 the 
country was free from labor disturbances, either railroad or industrial. 
Business and agriculture, free from disturbing influences, had struck 
their stride. In addition to this, for the first time in several years 
Congress had taken a long adjournment, and there was an air of con- 
fidence on the part of business and of the railroads, and I might say 
of labor also, that there would be a period without disturbances or 
violent changes in conditions. All these factors had much to do with 
stability in business conditions. 

In looking into 1924 we find ourselves without the same basis for 
a forecast as in 1923, not only in the respects mentioned, but also in 
the absence of any actual record of movement for the first two or 
three months in the year, which has a very large bearing in deter- 
mining what the course of business will be during the succeeding 
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months. As to what the volume of business will be during the year 
1924 I am unable to say, but would be glad to have such expression of 
opinion as you statistical experts may care to offer. 

After some study of the problem, I am inclined to think that the 
first three months of the year furnish a fairly good measure of. what 
the traffic of the year as a whole is likely to be. Taking the car- 
loadings of the five years 1918 to 1922, I find that the average ratio of 
the loadings of the first three months to the total annual loadings 
was 22.66 per cent. That is, the railways in those five years handled 
between 22 and 23 per cent of their tgtal freight business during the 
first quarter. Variations from this entage in the several years 
are remarkably small, when we consider that the year 1918 was a 
war year, the year 1919 was a period of recession in business, the 
year 1920 was marked by feverish business activity and inflation, the 
year 1921 was one of deep depression, and that the year 1922 showed 
only partial recovery. In other words, none of these five years can 
be regarded as a normal business year, yet the highest percentage 
shown by the first quarter of any of them was 23.55 per cent, and the 
lowest 21.84 per cent, compared with the five-year average of 22.66 
per cent. The range from low to high was less than 2 per cent, and 
the maximum variation from the average was less than 1 per cent. 

If this experience over the poet of five years for which weekly 
carloading statistics are available supplies any basis for a method of 
forecasting for the future, it will be possible in any year, about the 
— of April, to estimate the probable traffic for the remainder of 

ear. 

uch a forecast must always be made with the fact borne in mind 
that unforeseen occurrences, such as prolonged industrial strikes, coal 
strikes, railway strikes or foreign disturbances, may occur at any 
time to upset the estimate. Our presidential election every fourth 
year is also a disturbing element. Crop possibilities can never be ac- 
curately forecasted. Seasonal variations in traffic cannot be accu- 
rately measured beforehand. Whether we shall ever again make a 
guess within three-tenths of one per cent of the peak traffic carried 
in any one year and within 3 per cent of the total traffic carried, as 
we did in 1923, remains to be seen. 


Dr. David Friday, director of the research council of the 
National Transportation Institute, spoke briefly with respect to 
studies or rates being made by the research council, The con- 


clusions reached by the council will be made public shortly. 
Dr. Friday said. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Revenue freight loading the week ended December 22 
totaled &77,257 cars as compared with 899,522 cars the preced- 
ing week and 826,312 and 666,605 cars for the corresponding 
weeks of 1922 and 1921, respectively, according to the weekly 


report of the car service division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. 


Loading by districts for the week ended December 22 and 
for the corresponding week of 1922 follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 9,157 and 8,983; live 
stock, 3,969 and 3,321; coal, 50,802 and 52,260; coke, 2,460 and 2,527; 
forest products, 5,245 and 5,561; ore, 1,667 and 1,568; merchandise, 
p 4 -, 62,788 and 59,704; miscellaneous, 78,876 and 73,139; total, 
1923, 214,964; 1922, 207,063; 1921, 165,699. 

Alleghney district: Grain and grain products, 2,537 and 3,309; 
live stock, 2,968 and 2,731; coal, 52,840 and 49,016; coke, 5,675 and 
6,656; forest products, 3,559 and 2,643; ore, 3,266 and 1,502; merchan- 
dise, L. C. L., .337 and 44,323; miscellaneous, 66,138 and 65,846; 
total, 1928, 185,320; 1922, 177,026; 1921, 136,837. 

Pocahontas district:. Grain and grain products, 185 and 207; 
live stock, 136 and 78; coal, 26,811 and 16,961; coke, 392 and 567; 
forest re 1,797 and 1,541; ore, 123 and 186; merchandise, L. C. 
L., 6,355 and 5,725; miscellaneous, 4,079 and 3,160; total, 1923, 39,878; 
1922, 28,425; 1921, 25,970 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,109 and 3,500: 
live stock, 2,110 and 1,837; coal, 21,857 and 20,496; coke, 889 and 
1,319; forest products, 22,130 and 20,645; ore, 1,516 and 1,325; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 39,042 and 36,990; miscellaneous, 39,603 and 36,658; 
total, 1923, 130,156; 1922, 122,770; 1921, 106,080. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 15,185 and 
16,568; live stock, 11,067 and 9,997; coal, 7,079 and 11,889; coke, 1,550 
and 1,526; forest yes. 17,510. and 12,317; ore, 1,147 and 1,168; 
merchandise, L. C. L., 28,214 and 24,511; miscellaneous, 29,425 and 
25,496; total, 1923, 111,177; 1922, 103,472; 1921, 78,896. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 13,050 and 
14,175; live stock, 12,227 and 10,498; coal, 18,711 and 21,862; coke, 
252 and 452; forest products, 9,018 and 7,983; ore, 2,603 and 2,710; 
merchandise, L. C. L., 34,570 and 31,983; miscellaneous, 45,243 and 
43,209; total, 1928, 135,684; 1922, 132,872; 1921, 98,164. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products; 4,259 and 
4,002; live stock, 2,497 and 2,075; coal, 5,277 and 6,084; coke, 177 and 
149; forest products, 7,838 and 6,726: ore, 427 and 671; merchandise, 
la. CG ‘ .952 and 13,323; miscellaneous, 24,651 and 21,654; total, 
1923, 60,078; 1922, 54,684; 1921, 54,959. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 47,482 and 50,744: 
live stock, 34,984 and 30,537; coal, 183,877 and 178,568; coke, 11,395 
and 13,196; forest products, 66,997 and 58,416; ore, 10,749 and 9,130: 
merchandise, L. C. L.. ,258 and 216,559; miscellaneous, 288,015 and 
269,162; total, 1923, 877,257; 1922, 826,313; 1921, 666,605. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period De- 
cember 15-22 was 237,348, while the average daily shortage of 
cars in the same period was 279, according to compilations com- 
pleted January 3 by the car service division of the American 
Railway Association. 

The surplus was made up as follows: Box, 90,669; ven- 
tilated box, 143; auto and furniture, 5,541; total box, 96,353; flat, 
2,927; gondola, 61,929; hopper, 53,142; all coal, 115,071; coke, 
1,040; S. D. stock, 10,822; D. D. stock, 1,779; refrigerator, 8,211; 
tank 31; miscellaneous, 1,109; total, 237,343. 

The shortage was made up as follows: Box, 63; flat, 22; gon- 
dola, 166; S. D. stock, 8; D. D. stock, 19; refrigerator, 1; total, 
279. 

Canadian roads reported a surplus of 9,625 box, /1,800 flat, 
1,500 gondola, 1,550 S. D. stock, 450 D. D. stock cars,'a total of 
14,925 cars. 
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EFFECT OF RATES ON GRAIN PRICES 


As the result of the first of a series of studies with regard 
to commodity prices in their relation to transportation costs, 
the Bureau of Railway Economics has announced the conclu- 
sion, in a bulletin dealing with prices of wheat, corn and oats, 
and freight rates thereon, that the fluctuations in prices paid 
to the producer have: not .been influenced by the freight rates. 
The specific purpose of the study was to determine whether 
or not freight costs, in the period from August 17 to November 
30, 19238, accounted for the fluctuations in the prices paid to the 
producer. 


In a general summary in the bulletin, the bureau said with 
respect to the relation of the cost of transportation service to 
the cost of other services: 


The cost of living at present, according to the United States De- 
partment of Labor, is 72.1 per cent greater than the cost of living in 
1913. The average hourly wages of unionized workers increased 93 per 
cent between 1913 and 1922, and has increased from 5 to 10 per cent 
since 1922, so that union wages are now more than 100 per cent 
greater than in 1913. The hourly wages of railway employes have in- 
creased 133 per cent since 1915, while their annual earnings have 
increased 97 per cent. Freight rates generally are now 54 per cent 
above 1913. According to Secretary Wallace, freight rates on wheat 
from country shipping points to primary markets are 45 per cent 
above the pre-war rates. Railway taxes per mile are 160 per cent 
higher than in 1913. Because the increase in freight rates since 1913 
is smaller than the increase in cost of living and in wages, it is evi- 
dent that the cost of transportation service, considered as one factor 
of distrbution, is lower relatively than the cost of other services in- 
volved between producer and consumer, 


Taking up the study with ‘reference to wheat, corn and oats, 
the bureau said: 


The results of this study tend to show that in marketing com- 
modities such as wheat, corn and oats, where supply and demand is 
the measure of competition and where freight rates do not change, 
the fluctuation of farm prices upward and downward is due entirely 
to causes beyond the influence of local freight costs. 

From the standpoint of the producer, there are two principal fac- 
tors concerning transportation in which he is especially interested: 

1. That railway service and car supply shall be adequate to en- 
able him to transfer his products into the markets of the world 

romptly. 

- 2. That the freight rates on these products shall be on a proper 
relative basis, as between different producing territories of the coun- 
try, with due regard to the distance from market, to railroad oper- 
ating conditions, and to other basic factors underlying the cost of 
transportation service. ; 

The producer is also directly concerned in the cost factors of dis- 
tribution other than transportation charges. He is interested in the 
retail prices of farm products, in the methods of distribution and 
of marketing these products, because all of these factors affect the 
consumer’s purchasing ability and, indirectly, the price paid to the 
producer. He is also greatly interested in the growing burden of 
taxation. : 

The relationship of rates between individual points and terri- 
tories as it exists today has been built up over a long period of years 
and represents the established bases of business dealings. 

Producers and consumers of farm products are chiefly interested 
in knowing whether or not freight rates affect the fluctuations in 
prices of these commodities. 


From the information shown in this bulletin, the following con- ° 


clusions may be drawn: 

1. That the price paid to the producer for wheat, corn and oats 
is predicated upon grades largely determined by the local buyer at 
the point of shipment and that there is a marked fluctuation in the 
prices paid to the producer for the various local grades. 

2. That there does not exist, with certain exceptions, a method 
of distribution for these products by means of which the farmer is 
paid for his product on the basis of the same grades as the product 
is afterwards sold upon in the larger marketing centers. 

3. That the fluctuations in prices paid to the pruducer in the 
period under investigation have not been influenced by the freight 
rate, because the fluctuations in prices paid to the producer, while 
the freight rate remained stationary, have occurred not only upon the 
same grade at different points and on different days, but also have 
taken place on the same grade at the same points on the same day. 

4. Instances are shown in this report where the producer at cer- 
tain points received less for his grain, with a lower freight rate to 
the market, than producers received at other points on the identical 
kinds and grades with a higher rate to the same market. Prices paid 
by different classes of elevators at the same local marketing point on 
identical kinds and grades are often different on the same day. 

The producer does not often sell his products at the local point 
on the basis of standard grades. Because of this fact is is impossible 
to relate accurately the price paid to the producer and the price paid 
in the market on identical products. The prices reported from origin 
points indicate that grain is being sold by the producer in many in- 
stances: on grades which lose their identity, both before and after 
they reach the primary market. 

The farm prices, together with the grades and other items, were 
obtained through local railroad agents, from the country elevator, the 
shipper, or the producer. 


Wheat Prices and Rates 


Prices at various points of origin show fluctuations from week to 
week, although the freight rate remained unchanged. These fluctua- 
tions in some instances exceeded the freight rate to market. The 
fluctuation in prices varied from 30.9 to 491.2 per cent of the freight 
rate. For example: At Litchfield, Minn., the farm prices on northern 
spring wheat No. 2 fluctuated from 97 cents to $1.06, or 9 cents per 
bushel, whereas the freight rate to Minneapolis remained stationery 
at 5.7 cents per bushel; the 9 cent fluctuation in price was 157.9 per 
cent of the freight rate; in other words, the fluctuation exceeded the 
freight rate by 57.9 per cent. At Dickinson, N. D., the fluctuation in 
farm prices on dark northern wheat No. 1 was as much as 19 cents, 
while the freight rate to Minneapolis was 16.8 cents. Here the fluctu- 
ation in price was 113.1 per cent of the freight rate. At Grant Park, 
Til., on hard winter wheat No. 2, the prices fluctuated from 91.5 cents 
to $1.02, or 10.5 cents per bushel; the freight rate to Chicago remained 
stationary at 4.8 cents per bushel; the price fluctuation exceeded the 
freight rate by 118.8 per cent. At Stafford, Kan., the prices on hard 
winter wheat No. 1 fluctuated from 87 cents to $1.01. or 14 cents per 
bushel, with a freight rate to Kansas City of 11.7 cents. This fluctua- 
tion was 119.7 per cent of the freight rate. At Exeter, Neb., there was 
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a fluctuation of 10 cents per bushel on hard winter wheat No. 3, with 
freight rate to Omaha of 9.9 cents. 

rices also show fluctuations on the same day on the identical 
grade as between elevators located at the same point. These fluctua- 
tions amounted to as much as 5 cents per bushel. For example: At 
Adams, N. D., on August 31, the Line and Farmers’ Co-operative 
elevators were paying 99 cents for northern spring wheat No. 1, 
whereas the Independent Elevator was paying $1.01 per bushel for 
the same kind and grade. On September 7 the Line Elevator was 
paying $1.03, the Independent Elevator $1.02 and the Farmers’ Co- 
operative Elevator $1.06 per bushel. At Oriska, N. D., on September 
28, the Line Elevator was paying 80 cents for Red Durum No. 1, and 
one independent elevator was paying 79 cents, while another independ- 
ent elevator was paying 75 cents per bushel, showing a fluctuation 
of 5 cents per bushel. At Cherokee, Okla., on August 31, two line ele- 
vators were paying 95 cents for hard wheat No. 1 and Farmers’ Co- 
operative elevator 90 cents per bushel. On September 14 there was a 
difference of 6 cents per bushel in the price paid by line ana farmers’ 
Co-operative elevators at the same point, this being equivalent to 
nearly half the freight rate to Kansas City. : 

Prices show fluctuations on basis of identical grades on the 
same day at different origin points from which freight rate to market 
was practically the same. or example. On September 14 the farm 
price for hard winter wheat No. 1, at Woodbine, Kan., was 92 cents 
a bushel; at Mound Ridge, Kan., $5 cents, and at Schulte, Kan., $1; 
the maximum fluctuation being 8 cents per bushel. The freight rate 
to Kansas City from Woodbine was 10.5 cents, and from the other 
two points 10.8 cents per bushel. 

Farm prices, with a higher freight rate to market, are in some 
cases greater than the farm prices with a lower freight rate. For 
example: The farm price at Camargo, Okla., on November 2 and 9, was 
$1 for hard winter wheat No. 1; the freight rate from this point to 
Kansas City was 21.6 cents per bushel. The farm price at Woodbine, 
Kan., on the same days was 96 cents, or 4 cents per bushel less than 
the price at Camargo, although the freight rate to Kansas City was 
10.5 cents. On the same day, at two other points in Kansas, the farm 

rices for the same kind of wheat were as follows: Mound Ridge, 
1; Stafford, 98 cents per bushel. The freight rates per bushel from 
these points to Kansas City were 10.8 cents and 11.7 cents, respectively. 

At some points with different, but stationary, freight rates to the 
same market, there were varying fluctuations in the farm prices 
throughout the period. For example: The freight rate to Minneapo- 
lis from Rice, Minn., is 6.3 cents per bushel, from Adams, N. D., 11.7 
cents per bushel, and from Makoti, N. D., 15.3 cents per bushel; yet on 
October 19 the farm price at all three points for dark northern spring 
wheat No. 1 was $1.01 per bushel. On some dates the farm prices 
at Rice and Adams were more than at Makoti, while on others this 
condition was reversed; in other words, there are varying fluctua- 
tions throughout the period, notwithstanding the fact that the freight 
rates to Minneapolis remained stationary. 


Corn Prices and Rates 


Prices at various points of origin show fluctuations from week 
to week, although the freight rate remained unchanged. These fliuc- 
tuations in some instanees exceeded the freight rate to market. The 
fluctuation in prices varied from 27.4 to 600 per cent of the freight 
rate. For example: At Truman, Minn., the fluctuation in farm prices 
on yellow corn No. 2 was 28 cents per bushel, while the freight rate 
to Minneapolis was 6.4 cents. Here the fluctuation was 437.5 per cent 
of the freight rate. At Grand Ridge, Ill., the farm prices on yellow 
corn No. 2 fluctuated from 74 to 96 cents, or 22 cents per bushel, 
whereas the freight rate to Chicago remained stationary at 5.3 cents. 
This fluctuation was 415.1 per cent of the freight rate; in other words, 
it exceeded the freight rate by 315.1 per cent. At Ames, Neb., on 
mixed corn No. 2 the prices fluctuated from 66 to 86 cents, or 20 cents 
per bushel, while the freight rate to Omaha remained stationary at 5.0 
cents. The fluctuation was 400 per cent of the freight rate. At the 
same point there was a fluctuation of 23 cents per bushel on yellow 
corn No. 2. At Brainard, Neb., there was a fluctuation of 19 cents on 
yellow corn No. 2,.and 21 cents on white corn No. 2. These fluctua- 
tions exceeded the stationery freight rate of 7.3 cents per bushel to 
Omaha by 160.3 per cent and 187.7 per cent, respectively. At San Jose, 
Ill., the price on yellow corn No. 2 fluctuated from 10 cents to $1, or 
30 cents per bushel. This was nearly five times the freight rate of 6.4 
cents per bushel to St. Louis. 

Prices show fluctuations on the basis of identical grades on the 
same day, at different origin points from which freight rate to mar- 
ket was the same. For example: On September 28 the farm price 
at Alvo, Neb., was 90 cents on yellow corn No. 2, while at Ames it 
was 74 cents per bushel for the same kind and grade. Here the 
fluctuation was 16 cents, the freight rate from both points to Omaha 
being 5 cents per bushel. On October 12, on the same grade, the farm 
price at Alvo was 97 cents per bushel and at Ames 91 cents per bushel. 
With the same freight rate the fluctuation was in one instance 16 
cents and in the other 6 cents per bushel, 

The farm price with a higher freight rate to market is in some 
cases greater than the farm price with a lower rate. For example: 
At Grant Park, Ill., on November 9, Independent Elevator paid 89 
cents and Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator 91 cents per bushel for 
yellow corn No. 2, the freight rate to Chicago being 4.5 cents per 
bushel, while at San Jose, IIll., on the same date, the price for this 
grade was 95 cents, with a freight rate of 7 cents. At San Jose, IIl., 
on November 2, with a greater freight rate to market, the farm price 
on yellow corn No. 2 was 90 cents, while at Seneca, Ill., with a lower 
freight rate, it was 82 cents per bushel. The price at San Jose was 


8 cents per bushel greater than at Seneca, although the freight rate 
was 2 cents greater. 


‘ 


Oat Prices and Rates 


Prices at various points of origin show fluctuations from week to 
week, although the freight rate remained unchanged. These fluctua- 
tions in some instances exceeded the freight rate to market. The fluc- 
tuations in prices varied from 38.5 to 275.9 per cent of the freight rate. 
For example: At Brewster, Minn., the farm prices on white oats No. 
3 fluctuated 5 cents per bushel, there being no change in the freight 
rate of 3.7 cents per bushel to Minneapolis. At Hinckley, Il., the 
farm prices for new oats fluctuated from 32 to 40 cents, or 8 cents 
per bushel, whereas the freight rate to Chicago remained stationary 
at 2.9 cents per bushel. This fluctuation was 275.9 per cent of the 
freight rate; that is, it exceeded the freight rate by 175.9 per cent. 
At Hospers, Iowa, the fiuctuation in farm prices on white oats No. 3 
was 7 cents per bushel, while the freight rate to Chicago was 7 cents. 
Here the fluctuation is exactly 100 per cent of the freight rate. At 
Baxter, Iowa, there was a fluctuation of 6 cents per bushel on white 
oats No. 2, although the freight rate to Kansas City remained sta- 
tionary at 5.1 cents. At Beresford, S. D., the price fluctuated 9 cents 
per bushel on white oats No. 3, which is equivalent to 195.7 per cent of 
the stationary freight rate of 4.6 cents per bushel to Omaha. 

ices show fluctuations on basis of identical grades on the same 
day at different origin poms from which freight rate to market was 
the same. For example: On October 5 the farm price at Hospers, 
Towa, was 32 cents for white oats No. 3, while at Marcus, Iowa, it was 
36 cents per bushel. In this instance the price fluctuation was 4 cents 
although the freight rate from both points to Chicago was 7 cents per 
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FARM PRICES “x. «> FREIGHT RATES 


PERIOD - AUGUST 17 TO NOVEMBER 30, 1923 
THE FOLLOWING SERIES OF CHARTS SHOW THE VARIATIONS IN FARM PRICES FOR WHEAT, CORN, AND OATS, AS CONTRASTED WITH STATIONARY OR STABILIZED FREIGHT RATES 
Wheat - Northern Spring No.l - From Mapleton, Minn. to Minneapolis Market 
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bushel. Similar fluctuations occurred at these two points on other on September 28 the farm price at all three points was the same for s 
dates. There were fluctuations in the prices at Brewster, Donnelly, white oats No. 3; that is, 32 cents per bushel. On some dates the we 
Morris and Truman, on white oats No. 3, throughout the period, al- farm price at Ringsted and Hospers was more than at Elkhart, while n 
though the freight rate from all of these points to Minneapolis re- on-others this condition was reversed; in other words, there are vary- r 
mained stationary at 3.7 cents per bushel, ing fluctuations throughout the period, notwithstanding the fact thrt t 
At some points with different, but stationary, freight rates to the the freight rates to Chicago remained stationery. The freight rate , 
same market, there were varying fluctuations in the farm _ prices from Odell, Ill., is 3.2 cents per bushel ‘and from Osco, IIl., 4.2 cents, 
throughout the period. For example: The freight rate to Chicago a difference of 1 cent. In some weeks, however, the farm price at t 
from Elkhart, Ill., is 4.0 cents per bushel; from Ringsted, Iowa, 6.6 Odell was the same das at Osco, in others it was more, in still others t 
cents per bushel, and from Hospers, Iowa, 7.0 cents per bushel; yet it was less, the freight rate to Chicago remaining stationary. 
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Freight Routing 


First of a Series of Articles Written 


Perhaps contrary to the opinion of most traffic managers or 
men who are confronted with the problem of routing, they are 
dealing with one of the greatest problems of the ages. It is 
not new—in fact, it dates from the inception in the mind of man 
of how best he can trade with his neighbor. There have been, 
in the development of the world, no more interesting, romantic, 
or complicated situations than those brought about due to the 
necessity of routing or rates, the establishment, the maintenance, 
and the proper means to obtain the maximum advantages on 
behalf of the necessities of trade. 

Better to sense the antiquity of the troublesome problems 
confronting you when routing, consider that this same problem 
was the first one in mind when trade began. Trade began when 
the understanding, primitive man raised or produced something 
in excess of that required for his own immediate use or that of 
his local tribe or community. The first merchants of whom we 
have record hardly qualify, under our present conception of the 
term, However, we must consider that primitive man must use 
primitive methods. It is true that the original trade was generally 
more or less one of barter and the problem was not one that 
could be handed to a carrier, but was an activity that had to 
be carried on by the merchant himself. The original trade of 
which we have record consisted of the sale or barter of trink- 
lets, weapons, cloth, spice, dyes, etc. In fact, salt was one of 
the first commodities, as we understand it, that was bought or 
sold and that required transportation and the establishment of 
routes from point of production to territory of consumption. 

The original traders and, in fact, the original routes were es- 
tablished by the royalty and were more or less on a gratuitous 
basis as appreciation in those days was shown by the giving 
and acceptance of gifts consisting of local products being pre- 
sented to rulers in distant places. After this, the desire of the 
wealthy class to obtain articles from far distant points brought 
about on a-small scale buying and selling from or to distant 
points. Naturally, this trade was not large and until the na- 
tions around the Mediterranean became more prominent and 
civilized, it did not grow to any great extent. 

Without doubt, the greatest factor in the development of na- 
tions along the shores of the Mediterranean was the fact that 
its waters were tranquil and shipping routes could be laid out 
and used in a commercial way. Nowadays we route with many 
ideas in mind, but at that time the greatest complication of 
routing was the invasion of hostile nations and tribes. Regard- 
less of this situation, we find established routes and trading 
centers used by the ancient people of Carthage and, even at 
that early date, regular trade and trading centers were estab- 
lished along the west coast of Africa to the territory now known 
as Liberia. 

About this time there came into being one of the first prob- 
lems of routes or routing and one which the-shippers of United 
States today are considering in, perhaps, the same light as it 
was then considered. That is the choice between water or 
overland routes. In ancient days they also had -to consider 
cost, time in transit, possibility of pilferage, and many other 
questions that are still prevalent in the mind of the executive 
handling the routing of a modern business. The problems ex- 
isting today are, in principle, the same as they have always 
been—to bring in merchandise from distant points for local 
consumption or distribution, or to transport articles of local 
nature from the local merchant to the distant customers, and 
to do this in such way that the maximum efficiency may be ob- 
tained on behalf of both the buyer and the seller. 


The Early Traffic Man 

It does not require a great stretch of imagination for the 
present day traffic manager to consider as a brother in arms 
some of the most prominent men in the history of the world 
when we realize that, in present day parlance, most of the great 
discoverers were sent out by merchants to discover new routes 
so that they could purchase from or sell to distant points, the 
mutual benefit of which was known to them through adventurers 
whose names have not been passed down to posterity, at least 
in definite terms. 

The travels of Marco Polo in the Far East are considered 
both fact and fiction, but the fact remains that his stories, 
whether true or false, opened great avenues of knowledge re- 
garding merchandise and commodities of various natures to be 
obtained and which were desired by people living far off. Wars 
were perhaps the greatest educators and, no doubt, the greatest 
stimulant of trade and transportation in the past. That busi- 
ness did not grow, trade did not develop, and transportation and 
routes were restricted was due to a number of situations which 
the average man of today does not take into consideration. 

Sometimes it is interesting to consider some of these fac- 
tors. One in particular is the great development made possible 
through the acceptance of the now universally used Arabic num- 
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erals. This was most important, as it made possible the develop- 
ment of bookkeeping, accounting, banking, and the consequent 
development of the law merchant and the use of commercial 
paper, Before that the Semetic numerals and the Roman num- 
erals were used in the civilized countries. It was not until the 
Twelfth Century that the present day numerals were adopted 
from the Arabic scholars in Spain and the consequent advant- 
ages of modern business records could be developed. 

About this time, also, town life developed tremendously: and 
the percentage of population turning from the rural com- 
munities to the trading or town centers became a factor. With 
this condition developed the necessity of transporting the prod- 
ucts of the soil to the cities and the product of the cities to the 
other towns and open places. 

Shortly thereafter, a group of merchants in central Europe 
in a number of independent towns associated themselves into 
what was known as the Hanseatic League. They established 
definite routes and the possibilities of transportation were then 
developed to such an extent as to be recognized by us today as 
such. By this time the previously existing religious canons rela- 
tive to trading for profit were practically obsolete and the 
world was on its way to the development of international trade 
and transportation through the development of established routes 
and business possibility. 

It is interesting to note a number of the situations that 
existed in the old days relative to the building up of trade cen- 
ters which were made possible through the establishment of 
certain routes, and the possession of these routes had, no doubt, 
the effect of establishing the communities as prosperous and im- 
portant. One of the first centers, if not the first eenter of this 
kind, was Venice. The Far East brought its merchandise to 
Venice and the Venetian bottoms traveled to all ports in the 
Baltic and north overland. In fact, it was at Venice that our 
first commercial paper drafts were known and the people had 
a rough idea of what is most important in transportation today 
—the bill of lading or receipt with draft attached. The pros- 
perity of Venice can be traced to the routes open to it and from 
it and to the paper facilities for doing business between the 
shipper and customer. Venice owes all of its old prosperity 
to this factor. The merchants, in order properly to handle their 
merchandise, were practically compelled to route via Venice. 


Venetian Monopoly Broken 


The monopoly of Venice made it necessary for other coun- 
tries to develop other routes available to their merchants so 
as to avoid the use of the Venetian ships and the huge profits 
made by the Venetian merchants, With this idea paramount, 
a number of adventurers, who can be well likened to the pres- 
ent traffic manager in many respects, having theory of routes 
unproven or knowledge of routes known, were financed in many 
ways by individuals and governments to pioneer and to prove 
for the benefit of the nation the possibility of the use of these 
routes. Unlike the present traffic manager, however, these men 
had to risk their lives to prove their theories as to how trans- 
portation between points could be obtained. 

This was the paramount issue in the mind of Columbus, who 
died with the thought that he had discovered a western route 
to the East. We must also admire the initiative and bravery 
which actuated Magellan to sail around the southern point of 
South America and also of Vasco de Gama, the great Portuguese 
mariner, who discovered the route to the East by sailing around 
the southern extremity of South Africa, known as the Cape of 
Good Hope. Because of this latter discovery, which established, 
perhaps, the best route to the East, Portugal became a world 
power and Lisbon perhaps the greatest seaport in the world. 
It is of interest to the merchants of today to consider that the 
greatness of Portugal and Lisbon was dimmed and finally lost 
through the fact that, while they kept their route open from the 
East, they allowed distribution from their ports to be handled 
by the English, Dutch, and Italian vessels. This, as in the case 
of the Venetians before them, caused other nations to seek their 
own routes and their merchants to lose contact with their cus- 
tomers. Even in the present time it is a problem when the 
ultimate consumer locates the producer and attempts to deal 
direct with him. The problem of finding routes and of keeping 
them open was at that time one of great difficulty and required 
constant surveillance by military. and naval forces. It has been 
said that the greatest effect of the crusades and, in fact, the 
primary motive of them, was to keep trade routes open. Whether 
this is true is not a matter of question, but the result is beyond 
question. 

Up to this time it was evident that transportation and water 
routes were the factors that would control trade and contribute 
to the greatest extent to the prosperity of nations. This is evi- 
dent by the gradual development of England as a trading cen- 
ter. The geographical location of the British Isles, their natural 
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water ports, coupled with their military and naval supremacy, 
made possible the establishment of routes to all markets and 
is acknowledged as the pertinent factor in the development of 
the country. Not until England was in position to have her 
Own routes and to control them with her naval forces did trade 
or routing relations approximate the importance of routes to- 
day, as it was necessary before they could be used commercially 
to any great extent, that a certain class of trader be eliminated 
from the market. He was more or less of a borrower, gen- 
erally known as a pirate. He had no coin with which to pay. 
His main stock in business was a mode of transportation— 
namely, a ship, a desire to possess coupled with a power to 
take and a market to sell. With the elimination of this trader 
and the discovery of the present known world, which was 
brought about through the necessities of transportation and 
routes, trade developed to an extent which we can readily ap- 
preciate today. 
The Three Ages 


We can divide the three different ages. First, the overland 
or medieval age. Second, the age of the sailing vessel and es- 
tablished overland routes, such as were made possible through 
the activities of the Hanseatic League. Third, the age of steam 
and electricity. The traffic manager of today can trace most of 
his trials and tribulations to the perfection, by James Watt, of 
the steam engine, which gave stability to transportation on the 
sea and opened the way for the greatest development ever known 
in transportation—the railroad. The growth of the American 
nation, with its great expanse of territory, was awaiting this 
invention, and the advantage that it has been is demonstrated 
by the development of the railroads in this country. 

In recent years, it is a well known fact, the development of 
larger industries, the present need of more economy of opera- 
tion, due to the competition of industries, has resulted in spe- 
cialized activities, so we have today the traffic manager, who is 
no longer master of a sailing vessel, an explorer, or adventurer 
as of old, but a business man in a well established branch of 
trade, the origin of which has been most romantic and has, per- 
haps, had a greater effect on the history of the world than any 
other activity in business. For various reasons this activity 
is recent and to a great extent has not taken its proper place 
in«the business world, and this is due perhaps to the multiplic- 
ity of changes affecting transportation facilities, both physically 
and in the laws controlling them. 

A fundamental fact of transportation today, as it has always 
been, is without doubt that of establishing and adhering to 
* proper routes, This fundamental has been largely lost sight of 
in many instances. Just what constitutes a fundamental must 
be kept in mind in order to appreciate that to build a traffic 
activity we must base it on some fundamental fact which will 
support all other requirements of the particular business which 
is to be served if a maximum efficiency is to be obtained. There 
is no doubt but that the advertising, accounting, sales, and legal 
departments of many concerns are considered of in higher 
standing than the average traffic department. That these de- 
partments outrank the transportation or traffic department is 
due to the lack either of perception on the part of the head of 
the business or the showing made by the traffic activities of the 
concern in their relationship to the money-making part of the 
business. It is well recognized that all these activities have 
been, to a great extent, stable in their principles for many years, 
being flexible only according to the growth of business and 
change of custom. This is not true in transportation, so that, to 
arrive at a fundamental basic principle on which the activity 
of the transportation department can be founded, it is neces- 
sary to determine which single activity of transportation is to 
the others as a foundation is to the average building—one on 
which all other needs must either stand or fall. In the legal 
sense this would be described as the proximate cause. The 
proximate cause is considered as that “which, in a natural and 
continuous sequence, unbroken by any new cause, produces an 
event or result, and without which the event would not have 
occurred.” 

Digressing for a minute, a number of traffic departments are 
built entirely on rates or costs, so to speak. The route may 
be determined by the rate in effect over that route, but the fact 
remains, without question, that the route determines the rate. 
In case of conflict, it is well recognized that the law sustains the 
rate over the route by which the shipment traveled, which makes 
the route the predominating factor, although it was arrived at 
through the consideration of the rate. This is merely an in- 
stance, as the route determines many other factors, the results 
of which are to be the ultimate results on behalf of the industry 
in question through the instrumentality of its traffic depart- 
ment. That numerous other factors must be considered before 
the route is determined is admitted, but they all stand or fall 
according to the route ultimately used. 

Traffic Man Must Be Informed 

In order that all these factors may be properly considered 
so that proper routing supporting them may be used, it is nec- 
essary that traffic managers be fully conversant with many of 
the details of the business in which they are concerned and it 
is a sad comment on the average traffic manager that he is 
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lacking in this full information. I know of no branch in a busi- 
ness concern that requires broader knowledge of the various 
activities of the business than the traffic department. In order 
properly to route inbound shipments, the traffic man should be 
in close touch with the purchasing department. In order to be 
in close touch with the local situation he should be familiar 
with receiving, shipping, payment of invoices, stock keeping, 
correspondence adjustment, and numerous other activities, ac- 
cording to the nature of the business. In connection with the 
outbound shipments he should be in close touch with contem- 
plated sales campaigns and policies and use of direct factory 
shipments, warehouse stocks, sales, and stock records. 

Many men in charge of the transportation activity of com- 
mercial concerns allow themselves to be circumscribed by their 
previous experience, which generally has been with a railroad. 
For instance, a man whose previous experience was in a claim 
department is prone to base his: entire activity on his claim 
records. A rate expert is likewise tempted to base his entire 
activity on his rate structure. And yet, in the opinion of the 
writer, the most able organizer in commercial work is one whose 
previous experience would not qualify him as an expert in any 
particular line of endeavor, perhaps, the exception of routing. 

Transportation A Commodity 

It is presumed that the purchasing agent of any concern, in 
considering the purchase of raw materials, is familiar with the 
requirements in his business of the raw material he is purchas- 
ing and its effect on the value and quality of the output. The 
traffic manager is the purchaser of the one commodity—trans- 
portation—that is beyond the control of his organization, except 
through him, and should be as fully familiar with the product 
or service he is buying as the purchasing agent is of the article 
he is buying, and also be fully as familiar with the effect on all 
branches of the business of his purchase as any other. To ob- 
tain this end, even a traffic manager, when confronted with 
routing problems, though he be perfectly famaliar with the ad- 
vantages to be obtained for his company, is, unfortunately, not 
nearly so well situated as is the purchasing agent. 

Unfortunately, the business of the carriers in the past has 
been such that it was not necessary for them to explain the full 
advantages of their business to their customers and, while the 
purchasing agent can frequently gain considerable knowledg 
from the salesmen who call on him, the traffic manager has not 
the same access to this information connected with the service 
he is purchasing or the results he is attempting to get. 

The status of the traffic department in relationship to other 
departments or branches, as before stated, is not comparable 
with a.number of other branches and, no doubt, the reason is 
lack of proper analysis of his department or the research facili- 
ties in connection with his activity, As transportation or rout- 
ing is presented to the average commercial concern, it is much 
more on a personal basis and a less logical reasoning basis than 
any other commodity, with few exceptions. It is necessary that 
the traffic manager, who is to consider this fundamental princi- 
ple, must approach it in a broad way and consider it with an 
open mind as well as consider all the results he wishes to ob- 
tain and realize that they are all based on the routing that he 
will ultimately use. 

To illustrate this, the writer has in mind a certain traffic 
manager of high standing who, in the estimation of the writer, 
assumed the ideal attitude as to routing. This man heard that 
a branch manager, because of personal relations with a local 
transportation representative, refused to use a particular route. 
When his attention was called to the situation, he stated that 
his concern needed every inch of rail that was laid and more; 
it needed all the facilities there were and more; and, regardless 
of the opinion of this branch manager relative to the local repre- 
sentative, the fact remained that no man was bigger than the 
railroad he represented. If the route could be used to advantage 
it should be; and ultimately it was used. 

In order, then, scientifically to consider purchase of trans- 
portation, or intelligently to route, which is the generally 
accepted term, a number of situations must be taken into con- 
sideration. That these cannot be fully enumerated is admitted 
and the policies, nature, and location of the business must be 
taken int oconsideration. Nevertheless, there are certain accepted 
facts that will be discussed in later articles and that is hoped, 
will prove of value to men engaged in this activity. With mod- 
ern facilities, it is possibl efor the man in charge of routing to 
forego the hardships of the early adventurers and it is not nec- 
essary, when he decides on a route, that he prove it or risk his 
life to establish it. Nevertheless, routing today represents the 
same problem that it has since the inception of trade, and if 
we are to remain as steadfast in our purpose to accomplish the 
results necessary to the commercial success of our individual 
companies, we must consider all angles, avail ourselves of all 
facilities, and use the education, initiative, and resourcefulness 
made possible through modern educational advantages. 


Copies of the current DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD 
for eastern subscribers are mailed on the “Broadway 
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Shipping Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 





Wharfage Dues Imposed Under Authority of State Are Not 

Tonnage Duties: 

(District Court, E. D., Louisiana, New Orleans Division.) 
Wharfage dues imposed under authority of a state are not to 
be considered as tonnage duties or charges on foreign or inter- 
state commerce, unless so excessive as to be a burden on the 
same.—The Rathlin Head. The Burgondier. The Frankinver. 
The Lord Downshire, 292 Fed. Rep. 867. 

Wharfage Regulation by Port Commission Held Reasonable and 

Valid: 

A temporary amendment to the schedule of wharfage 
charges, adopted by the board of commissioners of the port 
of New Orleans, at a time when the port wag congested, giving 
free wharfage for the assembling of cargo for seven days after 
assignment of a wharf to a vessel, subject to the proviso that, 
if the vessel did not arrive within the seven days, wharfage 
should be paid thereafter until her arrival, and afterward at 
regular rates, held a reasonable and valid regulation for the 
purpose of preventing agents from securing assignments too 
long in advance and thus preventing use of wharves by other 
vessels.— Ibid. 

Maritime Lien Exists for Wharfage: 

A maritime lien, enforceable by suit in rem, exists for 
wharfage, for the time during which the wharf was reserved 
for the use of the vessel and for part of the time in actual use. 
—Ibid. 


Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 
Commission Authorized to Find Pipe Line Company a Common 

Carrier, and Render Proper Orders: 

(Supreme Court of Louisiana.) Under act No. 76 of 1920, 
amending and re-enacting act No. 36 of 1906, if oil company 
was engaged in transporting oil for hire as common carrier 
pipe line, the Public Service Commission had right to so find, 
and to render such orders thereon as it thought proper, and 
to that end to use processes afforded it by Constitution and 
laws of the state—Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana vs. Louisiana 
Public Service Commission, in re Louisiana Public Service 
Commission, 97 So. Rep. 859. 

Commission Held Entitled to Procure Information Concerning 

Operations of Pipe Line: 

The Public Service Commission, having instituted investi- 
gation as to operation of common carrier pipe line by an oil 
company and a pipe line company to which it had transferred 
the pipe line, had right to procure information as to value of 
the pipe line company’s property, and amount of oil transported 
by it, and its earnings and expenses, and as to cost and value 
of the pipe line system transferred, and amount of oil trans- 
ported through it by the oil company, and charges and ex- 
penses thereof.—Ibid. 2 
Claim that Property Had Been Sold, Held Not to Affect Juris- 

diction of Public Service Commission: 

Where proceeding for investigation of status of oil company 
as common carrier by pipe line had been initiated, the com- 
pany’s claim that it had subsequently sold its pipe line property 
did not deprive commission of its jurisdiction to determine the 
question of fact whether such company had been operating a 
common carrier pipe line, or whether its alleged action was 
bona fide, especially where it had in effect made the transferee 
a party, and directed production of books, evidence, etc., affect- 
ing it and its relation to the oil company.—lIbid. 

Public Service Commission Not Acting Beyond Jurisdiction in 

Investigating Sale of Pipe Line: 

In proceeding by Public Service Commission to investigate 
oil company’s status aS common carrier by pipe line, where 
it was claimed that it had sold its pipe line, the commission 
was not exceeding its jurisdiction in requiring production of 
books and papers, bearing on quantity of oil transported by 
the transferee for the oil company, the charges and tolls ex- 
acted therefor, the cost of construction of the lines, and the 
nature and character of the property.—Ibid. 

Burden on Carrier to Show Shipment Erroneously Classified: 
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(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Beaumont.) A carrier 
claiming remaining unpaid charges because of its agent’s un- 
dercharge for a shipment has the burden of showing by a pre- 
ponderance of evidence that the shipment was erroneously 
classified by its agent, as was claimed by it—American Ry. 
Express Co. vs. Magnolia Fish & Oyster Co., 255 S. W. Rep. 459. 
Whether Melons Were to Be Classified for Charges as a Vege- 

table or a Fruit Held a Question of Fact: 

In view of the Interstate Commerce Commission tariffs in 
evidence, held, that whether melons were to be classified for 
charges by a carrier as a vegetable or a fruit was question of 
fact.—Ibid. 

Burden of Proving Quoted Rate on Melons by Carrier’s Agent 

Was Wrong, Not Sustained: 

In a suit for remaining charges for watermelons, based on 
an alleged erroneous classification thereof under the Interstate 
Commerc®Coffimission tariff by an express agent, held, that the 
burden of proof on the express company to show that the quoted 
rate was wrong was not sustained,—lIbid. 


Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


igs taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
ystem, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 





LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


Action for Loss of Goods Held Not Brought Within Two Years 
and a Day After Lapse of Reasonable Time for Delivery: 
(Supreme Court of South Carolina.) Bales of sheeting were 

delivered to carrier for transportation from Spartanburg to New 

York on June 3, 1918. All but three bales were delivered to 

consignee on July 27, 1918. On March 5, 1919, carrier declined 

plaintiff’s claim for loss of these three bales, filed November 

19, 1918, and wrote plaintiff on October 14, 1919, that all efforts 

to locate the shortage for plaintiff had failed, and on October 

11, 1919, at plaintiff's request, returned the claim papers, and 

plaintiff instituted this action on October 27, 1921. Held, that 

the action was not. brought within two years and a day after 
the lapse of a reasonable time for delivery, as required by the 
bill of lading.—Spartan Mills vs. Davis, Director-General of Rail- 

roads, 119 S. E. Rep. 905. 

Question of Reasonable Time for Delivery Ordinarily for Jury: 
Ordinarily, the question of a reasonable time for delivery is 

one of fact for the determination of the jury, in which there 
enters the consideration of distance, route, mode of conveyance, 
character of freight, facilities available, usual time required, 
abnormal eonditions of weather, and extraordinary conditions 
of any character affecting movements of freight.—Ibid. 

Conceded Facts Susceptible of Only One Reasonable Inference 
for Court: 

Where the conceded facts are susceptible of only one rea- 
a inference, the question is one of law for the court,— 
Ibid. 

Interstate Carrier Cannot Extend Time Within Which Suit May 
Be Brought, as It Would Involve Discrimination: 

An Interstate carrier cannot extend the time within which 
under the bill of lading a suit against it for loss of the goods 
may be brought, as that would involve a discrimination.—Ibid. 
Presumption that Goods Were Damaged While in Carrier’s Pos- 

session Continues Through Trial: 

(Supreme Court of South Carolina.)Where carrier delivers 
freight in a damaged condition the presumption that the damage 
occurred while in carrier’s possession continued throughout the 
ici a vs. Atlantic Coast Line R. Co., 119 S. E. Rep. 
Counts for Wrongful Delivery Held Sufficient: 

(Supreme Court of Alabama.) Counts alleging plaintiffs de- 
livered lumber to carrier for shipment and that the carrier 
wrongfully delivered the bill of lading to a purchaser, and after 
notice of such wrongful issuance wrongfully delivered the lum- 
ber to the consignee in the bill of lading and that the purchaser 
had failed to pay for the lumber, held to alleged facts showing a 
duty, a breach of that duty, and a loss therefrom to plaintiffs, 
and were not demurrable under Code 1907, Sec. 5546.—Louisville 
& N. R. Co. vs. Williams et al., 97 So. Rep. 817. 

Carrier Held to Owe Shippers Duty to Receive Instructions From 
Them as to Consignee and Destination and to Issue Bill of 
Lading to Them: 

Where lumber belonging to plaintiffs was delivered by them 
for shipment to defendant carrier, defendant owed plaintiffs the 
duty to receive instructions from them as to the consignee and 
point of destination and to issue to them a bill of lading for the 
shipment, and such duty was breached when defendant delivered 
the bill of lading to a purchaser without the consent of plaintiffs 
and wrongfully delivered the lumber to the consignee named in 
the bill of lading.—Ibid. 
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Shippers in Action for Wrongful Delivery Held Not Obliged to 
Allege Carrier Knew of Conditions of Sale: 

In an action by shippers against a carrier for wrongful 
issuance of bills of lading to the purchaser of the shipment and 
for wrongful delivery to the consignees named therein, the ship- 
pers were not required to allege that the carrier knew of the con- 
ditions of the sale by which bill of lading was to be retained 
by sees. as it had no interest in the sale of its conditions. 
—Ibid. 

Shippers Held to Have Waived Their Right to. Sue Carrier for 
Wrongful Delivery of Bill of Lading and of Shipment: 
Where shippers of lumber knew bills of lading were wrong- 

fully issued to a purchaser of the lumber, but accepted his draft, 
and when the draft was not paid obtained a judgment on it, held, 
that they conclusively elected to treat him as the purchaser, 
and abandoned their claim of ownership, and waived thereby 
their right to sue the carrier for wrongfully issuing @hd deliver- 
ing the bill of lading to the purchaser.—Ibid. 

Shippers Could Not Treat Shipment as Having Been Sold, and, as 
Against Carrier, Claim Ownership of it: 

Shippers could not treat a shipment of lumber over defend- 
ant carrier’s line as having been sold by them to a certain party, 
er as against the carrier, claim ownership of that shipment.— 
Ibid. 

Shippers by Suing Purchaser of Shipment on Draft Held to Have 
Ratified Carrier’s Wrongful Delivery of Bill of Lading: 
Shippers held to have ratified the wrongful act of defendant 

carrier in delivering bills of lading to the purchaser of a ship- 

ment by suing the purchaser for the price as represented by a 

draft given by him and by prosecuting the suit to judgment with 

knowledge that the carrier wrongfully delivered the bills of lad- 

ing to the purchaser.—Ibid. ° 

Failure to Give Notice of Claim for Loss Within Limitations in 
Bill of Lading Held to Bar Action Therefor: 

(Supreme Court of Iowa.)—A shipper’s action against an 
initial carrier for the loss by fire of a shipment of feed through 
the fault of the terminal carrier in failing to furnish cars was 
barred where notice was not given the initial carrier within the 
four months specified by the bill of lading, and not until two 
years thereafter, during which time the terminal carrier had be- 
come insolvent; the Interstate Commerce Commission’s order of 
February 9, 1914, relative to suspension of the limitations in a 
bill of lading, being ineffectual to revive a cause of action already 
barred.—J. C. Hubinger Bros. Co. vs. Chicago, B. & Q. R. Co., 
195 N. W. Rep. 762. 


DELAY IN TRANSPORTATION OR DELIVERY 


Director-General Not Liable in Cause of Action Arising After 

Termination of Federal Control: 

(Supreme Court of Alabama.) A judgment could not be ren- 
dered against the Director-General of Railroads where the cause 
of action arose after March 1, 1920, 12:01 a. m., when the Presi- 
dent of the United States relinquished control undéf Act Cong. 
Feb. 28, 1920, Sec. 200 (a).—Central of Georgia R. Co. vs. Nolen 
Land & Livestock Co., 97 So, Rep. 828. 

Testimony as to Damages for Failure to Furnish Stock Car Held 

Admissible: 

In an action for failure to deliver a car on time for shipment 
of stock, plaintiff's witness was properly permitted to state the 
market value of the stock at the auction sale to which they were 
to be shipped and the market value at a later sale, where he at- 
tended both and defendant had ample opportunity to cross-ex- 
amine as to the amount actually received at the last sale.—Ibid. 
Repudiation of Contract to Transport Horse Held to Render Tes- 

timony of Value at Intended Sale Admissible: 

Where a railroad failed to furnish a car on time for ship- 
ment of stock and, while transporting them later, exchanged a 
horse for a mule, election to treat the contract to furnish a car 
for it as terminated rendered admissible testimony as to the mar- 
ket value of such horse at the acution sale where it was to have 
been sold.—Ibid. 

CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 


Whether Injuries to Horses Were Caused by Defective Door of 
pw or by Vicious Propensities of Other Horses, Held for 
ury: 

(Kansas City Court of Appeals, Missouri.) In an action 
against a railroad for injuries to horses sustained when they 
became prostrated because of legs protruding out of door, and 
were injured by other horses in same shipment, question whether 
injuries were caused by a defective door of the car, as claimed 
by shipper, or by the vicious propensities of the horses, as 
claimed by the railroad, held for jury.—Moren et al. vs. Chicago, 
B. & Q. R. Co., 255 S. W. Rep, 331. 

Rule as to Burden of Proof in Action for Damage to Live Stock, 

Stated: 

In an action against a carrier for damage to live stock ship- 
ment, it is not sufficient for the shipper to show delivery to éar- 
rier in good condition and redelivery in damaged condition, but 
he must further offer some evidence tending to prove an injury 
by human agency causing or concurring to cause the loss, which 


— places the burden on the carrier to show due diligence. 
—Ibid. 
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Live Stock Carrier Not Liable for Injuries Caused by Vicious 
Propensities of Animals Unless Negligence of Carrier Con- 
curred in Causing Injury: 

Live stock carrier is not liable for injuries caused by the 
inherent vicious propensities of the animals, unless the negli- 
gence of the carrier and the vicious propensities of the animals 
concurred in causing the injury.—Ibid. 

Judicial Notice Taken of Propensity of Animal Being Shipped to 
Become Restless, Kick, and Trample on Prostrate Animal: 

’ In action for injuries to a live stock shipment, the court will 
take judicial notice of the propensity of animals to become rest- 
less, kick, and trample upon an animal that is prostrate.—Ibid. 
Live Stock Carrier Could Have Anticipated Propensity of Animals 

to Contribute to Injury of Horse Fastened in Defective Door: 

Live stock shipper could have anticipated that propensity of 
animals to become restless, kick, and trample upon an animal 
that was prostrate might contribute to injure a horse if it be- 
came fastened in a defective door.—Ibid. 

General Allegation of Negligence Held to Authorize Instruction 
as to Negligent Failure to Provide Safe Car for Transporta- 
tion of Live Stock: 

In an action against a railroad for injuries to live stock 
shipment, petition containing a general allegation of negligence 
on the part of the railroad held to authorize instruction as to 
negligence in failing to furnish a safe car,—Ibid. 

Negligence in Management of Live Stock Train Held for Jury: 
In action for injuries to live stock shipment, evidence that 

animals were in good condition when delivered to the carrier but 
were skinned up and in a maimed condition when delivered at 
the point of destination, and that a partition which was securely 
put in place during the transportation was down on arrival of 
animals at another point, held sufficient to raise an inference 
of negligence in the management of the train, making the ques- 
tion one for the jury.—Ibid. 

That Animals Bore Evidence of External Violence at Point of 
Destination Not Sufficient to Create Presumption of Negli- 
gence on Part of Railroad: 

In action involving issue as to whether the injury and death 
of horses were caused by their evil propensities or by the negli- 
gence of a carrier, proof that the animals on arrival at destina- 
tion bore evidence of external violence did not, as charged, create 
presumption of negligence, but it was necessary, for shipper to 
show that such injuries were not brought about by the natural 
propensities of the animals, but through the rough handling of 
the train.—Ibid. 

Instruction as to Live Stock Carrier’s Duty Held Erroneous as 
Abstract and Misleading: 

In an action for injury and death of horses during trans- 
portation an instruction that it was defendant’s duty to furnish 
a car that was reasonably safe and suitable, and that such duty 
required not only that it should be safe as originally furnished, 
but also that it be kept so and that its appurtenances should 
be so attended as to render the inclosure by the car safe, held 
erroneous, in that it was an abstract proposition misleading to 
jury.—Ibid. 

Live Stock Carrier Not Required to Keep Door in Such Condi- 
tion that Animals, Regardless of Vicious Qualities, Could 
Not Break Through: 

Live stock carrier was not required to keep door of car in 
such condition that the animals could not break through it 
regardless of their vicious qualities.—Ibid. 

Court Should Not Give Abstract Proposition of Law Without 
Sufficient Facts to Enable Jury to Apply Law Stated 
Therein: 

The court should not give an instruction which is an ab- 
stract propdsition of law and does not submit sufficient facts 
to the jury to enable them to apply the law therein stated.—Ibid. 
a on Measure of Damages Should Not Assume Neg- 

ligence: ' 

In action for negligence instruction on measure of damages 
should not assume the negligence.—Ibid. 

Refusal of Instructions Ignoring Issues Not Error: 

Refusal of instruction ignoring issues as to carrier’s neg- 
ligence in furnishing car and transporting live stock was not 
error.—Ibid. 
Evidence Held Not to Show Negligence in Not Notifying Ship- 

per of Refusal to Accept Cattle: 

(Kansas City Court of Appeals, Missouri.) In shipper’s 
action against railroad for ‘refusal to accept cattle on certain 
date pursuant to agreement, requiring shipper to drive cattle 
back to the farm in a snowstorm, evidence held insufficient to 
show the railroad was negligent in not notifying shipper, before 
he left home with the cattle, that they would not be received 
because of snowstorm making transportation impossible.-—Crow- 
dis vs. Quincy, O. & K, C. R. Co., 255 S. W. Rep. 347. 

Contract to Ship Cattle from One State to Another Was “inter- 
state Commerce:” 

A contract to ship cattle from one state to another was in 
regard to “interstate commerce,” and liability of railroad for 
refusal to accept such shipment on a.certain date pursuant to 
agreement must be determined according to the rules of decision 
in force in the federal courts.—Ibid. 
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Shipper Suing for Refusal to Accept Cattle on Certain Date Had 
Burden of Proving Negligence: 

In shippers’ action against railroad for refusal to accept 
cattle for shipment on certain date pursuant to agreement for 
shipment of the cattle into other state, the burden was on the 
mere to prove actual negligence in view of the federal rule.— 
Ibid. ; 
Evidence Held Insufficient to Show Negligence in Refusing to 

Accept Cattle on Certain Date for Shipment: 

In shipper’s action against railroad for delay in shipment 
for cattle following refusal to accept cattle on a certain date 
pursuant to agreement to accept them on such date for shipment 
into other state, because of snowstorm making it appear that 
eattle could not be transported on such date, evidence held 
insufficient to show the railroad was guilty of negligence in 
refusing to accept cattle on such date.—lIbid. 

Absence of Negligence Excuses Delay in Transportation of Live 
Stock: 

In cases where delay is the ground of a cause of action 
against a live stock shipper, the absence of negligence excuses 
the carrier.—lIbid. 

Burden of Proof on Party Having Affirmative as Made by Plead- 
ings; Party Having Burden of Proof Must Prove Every 
Essential Fact Necessary to Establish His Cause or De- 
fense: . ; 
(Supreme Court of Oklahoma.) The burden of proof rests 

upon the party having the affirmative as made by the pleadings, 

and such party must prove every essential fact necessary to 
establish his cause of action or defense.—Davis, Director-General 

and Agent, vs. Kelley, 219 Pac. Rep, 923. 


Usually Immaterial, and Need Not Be Proved as Pleaded: 


Time is usually immaterial and need not be proved as 
pleaded.—Ibid. 


Variance as to Time of Ordering Cars for Shipment of Cattle 

Held Not Fatal: 

Where the plaintiff in his petition pleaded that he ordered 
cars on or about the 9th day of November, 1919, for the ship- 
ment of cattle on the 11th day of November, 1919, and that he 
delivered the cattle to the defendant railway company on or 
about the llth day of November, 1919, and evidence was intro- 
duced in the trial of the cause showing that the cars were 
requested on the 6th day of November, 1919, to be furnished 
on the following Sunday, which was the 9th day of November, 
instead of the 11th day. Held, the same did not constitute a 
fatal variance in the pleadings and the proof.—lIbid. 

Error or Defect in Pleadings or Proceedings Not Affecting Sub- 
stantial Rights Disregarded: 

The rule is well established in this jurisdiction that the 
court must disregard any error or defect in pleadings or pro- 
ceedings which does not affect the substantial rights of the 
adverse party—Ibid. 

Record Held Without Prejudicial Error: ~- 

Record examined, and held, that no prejudicial error was 
committed in the trial of the case, and that the judgment be 
affirmed.—Ibid. 

Rule to Determine Amount of Damage to Live Stock for Delay 
in Shipment Stated: 

The damage to live stock for. delay in shipment is the dif- 
ference between the market value of live stock in the condition 
they were when delivered at destination and the market value 


in the condition they would have been in if the delay had not 
occurred.—Ibid. : 


TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES 


Message Between Points in State, Transmitted Through An- 
other State, Held “Interstate:” 

(Supreme Court of Alabama.) In an action for damages 
for failure to deliver a telegram within the same state, de- 
fendant’s plea “that said telegram, in the course of its 
transmission, was dispatched over * * * lines traversing * * * 
Georgia and Tennessee,” disclosed an “interstate” transaction. 
—Woodall vs. Western Union Telegraph Co., 97 So. Rep,. 830. 
Demurrer Not in Record Not Reviewable: : 

The court could not consider error in overruling. plaintiff's 
demurrer to certain pleas, where such demurrer was not in 
the record.—Ibid. 

Whether Friend of Telegraph Agent Acted as Sender’s Agent 

Held for Jury: 

Where plaintiff, who had sent many messages both from 
his office and the telegraph office, after being informed that 
the telegraph agent was busy, gave his message by phone to 
the agent’s friend and approved it after its repetition to him, 
whether the friend was plaintiff's agent therein was for the 
jury.—Ibid. 

Whether Sender Knew Usual Blanks Were Used Held for Jury: 

In an action for failure to deliver a telegram, where plain- 
tiffs frequent use of the telegraph had familiarized him with 
the blanks used, whether he knew and understood that the 
telegraph agent’s friend, who received his message by telephone, 
would write it on the usual blank for transmission was a jury 
question.—Ibid. 
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Telegraph Agent’s Warning that Message Was Too Late Held 

Res Gestz: 

In an action for failure to deliver a telegram, evidence 
that the telegraph agent told his friend, who took down plain- 
tiff’s message, “that in all probability the receiving: station 
would be closed,” and that the friend repeated it over the 
telephone to plaintiff was competent as res geste.—Ibid. 
Question on Examination of Plaintiff in Suit for Failure to 

Deliver Telegram Held Leading: 

In an action for failure to deliver a telegram, plaintiff's 
examination by his counsel, “Now these—the telegraph blanks 
—were always lying with their face up, were they?” was lead- 
ing.—Ibid. 

Cross-Examination in Suit for Failure to Deliver Telegram as 
to a Cotton Transaction Held Proper: 

In an action for failure to deliver a telegram as to a cotton 
transaction, a question on cross-examination of plaintiff’s wit- 
ness as to whether a good deal of cotton buying and selling 
was not done when men really have no cotton on hand, was 
proper.—Ibid. 

Plaintiff's Familiarity with Blanks Held Admissible: 

In an action for failure to deliver a telegram, questions to 
a witness to show plaintiff’s familiarity with the blanks used 
were properly admitted.—lIbid. 

Omission of Instruction Covered by Oral Charge Held Not 

Error: 

In an action for failure to deliver a telegram, refusal to 
merely instruct the jury as to the duty of reasonable diligence 
in transmitting telegrams, where the oral charge fully covered 
it, was not error.—TIbid. 

Sender Bound by Stipulations on Blanks: 

In the absence of fraud, deceit, or misrepresentation, the 
telegram sender was bound by the stipulations on the back, if 
he knew they were there, whether he knew their contents or not, 
—Ibid. 


CLINCHFIELD LEASE ARGUMENTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Arguments for and against the lease, for 999 years, of the 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio by the Atlantic Coast Line and the 
Louisville & Nashville, were made December 29 by George B. 
Elliott for the first mentioned, by E. S. Jouett for the Louisville 
& Nashville, by Forney ‘Johnston for the Seaboard Air Line 
and by E. E. Clark for the city of Charleston, the first two in 
favor of and the last two in opposition to the proposal. 

Speaking in general terms, attorneys for the prospective ~ 
lessees emphasized the fact that the making of the lease would 
result in the creation of a system under common control, al- 
though separately and independently managed, that would be 
in direct and intimate competition with the Southern Railway; 
give coal from the Harlan and Hazard fields access to Carolina 
and southeastern territories through connections to be built 
by the lessees through passes in the mountains; relieve the 
Louisville & Nashville of what it has described as the intol- 
erable situation caused by the fact that it has outlets for the 
coal only to the northwest to the trans-Ohio territory, from 
which its coal cars are not promptly returned; assure the 
rapidly developing industrial Carolina territory the high-grade 
coal it needs and will need in greater quantities as its absorp- 
tion of hydro-electric power goes on to the point of completion; 
and assure the easy financing of improvements and betterments 
needed by the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio, a road, it was ad- 
mitted, was in fine condition, but in need of facilities to take 
care of the business it has started to develop by the good 
service it has been giving. 

Also, in broad terms, the opposition was that the develop- 
ment of the system to compete with the Southern Railway 
would spell the strangling of the competition with the South- 
ern that depends, in part, upon:‘an independent Clinchefild; 
the turning over to roads that already have four routes through 
the mountains from the southeast to the Ohio River of the 
fifth and only remaining route; the forcing of coal from the 
Hazard and Harlan fields into the southeast, which is already 
well supplied with coal, and the cross-hauling of coal through 
the Clinchfield field; in disregard of the language of paragraph 
2 of section 5 authorizing acquisition of one or more carriers 
“by one of them,” on the theory that the Clinchfield could not 
finance improvements and betterments when a foregoing of 
dividends for a very short time by the stockholders of the 
Clinchfield would provide the money, even assuming that that 
road needed the $6,000,000 for such things, estimated by the 
prospective lessees; and in violation of section 20-a, because 
the lease provides for the issuance of securities, not on the 
basis of approval by the Commission, to cover advances made 
by the lessees, but in accordance with the terms of the con- 
tract under which the lessees would hold the property for 999 
years. 

Mr. Elliott handled the subject as if it were free from 
any question of consolidation, although in the time of his ad- 
dress several questions on that phase of the subject of the 
merging of railroads were asked from the bench. He said he 
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treated it as free from that question because the statute made 
provision for bringing together railroads in forms less than 
those of consolidation in which, as a matter of law, two or 
more entities disappeared and reappeared as merged in a new 
corporation. He said, however, he would be glad to discuss 
that phase in a supplemental brief if it were desired. As 
viewed by him, the case raised only two major questions: Was 
it in the interest of the public; and were the lessees under- 
taking obligations that were unreasonable or that would im- 
pair their ability to serve the public? 

Before stating the major questions Mr. Elliott said the 


proposed lease would be in line with the Commission’s tentative . 


consolidation plan, would result in the reduction of the cap- 
italization of the Clinchfield from $71,000,000 to $54,000,000, give 
the Louisville & Nashville and the Atlantic Coast Line con- 
nection through the mountains north of their present connec- 
tion at Atlanta; assure the development of Clinchfield territory, 
send Kentucky coal into the southeast and open a new mer- 
chandise route from the trans-Ohio territory to the southeast, 
and give the Clinchfield connections, which, unlike the Sea- 
board Air Line and the Chesapeake & Ohio, would be interested 
in sending traffic over its rails, rather than have the traffic 
move via Virginia cities so as to give the Seaboard and Chesa- 
peake & Ohio the maximum haul for their own rails, He said 
that while the Seaboard always claimed and continued to claim 
a great interest in the Clinchfield, it never gave it any traffic 
it could keep from it. 

Every argument for the Commission’s tentative consolida- 
tion plan was an argument for the lease and every argument 
against it was an argument against that plan, Mr. Elliott said: 

In addition to the legal points raised by him, Mr. Johnston 
said the Clinchfield was not a weak sister needing help. He 
said it had health; that the supply of coal in the southeast 
was satisfactory, although the Seaboard, serving more industrial 
users than the Coast Line and also as a user of coal, was 
interested in coal and new supplies of it. He said, however, 
it was not interested in having Harlan and Hazard coal forced 
into the southeast by having it cross-hauled through the Clinch- 
field district: He said there was no public interest that would 
not be better sustained by a Clinchfield supported by all instead 
of only two of its connections. 

Commissioner Hall asked if the opposition of the Seaboard 
would be less if the, lease were given to only one of the two 
applicants. Mr. Johnston said that if there could be assurance 
of independence in management for the Louisville & Nashville 
such as there is now, there would be no objection. But he 
said the control of the Louisville & Nashville lay in the hands 
of the Atlantic Coast Line, 999 years were a long time, and 
there was no provision in the lease that the L. & N. stock 
would remain where it was or that the L. & N. management 
would not be controlled by the Atlantic Coast Line if the stock 
remained where it was. 

In an incidental manner Mr. Johnston said he was author- 
ized to say that the Piedmont & Northern, controlled by the 
Seaboard and the Chesapeake: & Ohio, would be glad to par: 
ticipate in a lease of the Clinchfield. He did not press that 
point, but instead suggested that the Clinchfield should be 
preserved as a route for all connections. 

In behalf of the Louisville & Nashville, Mr. Jouett reviewed 
the points of law made by Mr. Johnston, contending broadly 
that whatever obstacle to the merging of railroads, in the 
public interest, either by lease, stock purchase or consolidation 
might arise, the Commission had authority to remove so that 
the great object of the law would not be defeated. 


As to the ardor of the interest the Seaboard Air Line had 
in the Clinchfield, he observed that since the Clinchfield had 
been in business the two roads had exchanged 100,000 carloads 
of freight, 92,000 having been originated by the Clitichfield 
and only 8,000 by the Seaboard. He said that until within a 
year or two the Seaboard never gave the Clinchfield a carload 
of competitive freight. It was interested, he said, like the 
Coast Line, in hauling freight to the Virginia cities. The Coast 
Line, however, while also interested in that way, had not car- 
ried its hostility to the Clinchfield to such an extent. It had 
made joint rates with the Clinchfield, in both directions, while 
the Seaboard had made them in only one, and had given it 
no competitive freight. 


Characterizing as smoke screens all the points in opposi- 
tion made by the Seaboard, Mr. Jouett said the real object of 
the fight was disclosed when Mr. Johnston announced that the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and the Piedmont & Northern would be 
glad to participate in the lease. The Seaboard’s interest was 
thereby disclosed. It wanted to come into the deal, although 
the Clinchfield had been on the market for years, its owners 
trying to sell it so as to realize something on their investment, 
which had been shunned by the railroads to the north and 
to the south of it. The suggestion that the syndicate con- 
trolling the Clinchfield was composed of wealthy men who did 
not need the money, that Mr. Walters, chairman of the Coast 
Line, was a man of means, he said, was unworthy and put 
forth only to prejudice the unthinking. He said he did not 
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think the law was such that because a man was of some means 
he should not be permitted to sell property,- especially when 
public interest would be subserved by such sale. He said he 
did not quarrel with Mr. Johnston’s contention that the lease 
had the effect of a sale because a lease was a conveyance of 
an owner’s interest, under conditions to be observed, for a lim- 
ited period. 

As to the possibility of the Commission prescribing terms 
or conditions, Mr. Jouett said that, as he read the law, the 
Commission was confined to passing on the sufficiency of the 
consideration for the lease, the terms and conditions as be- 
tween the parties, and that if the consideration, terms and con- 
ditions were reasonable and the arrangement was in the public 
interest, then it was the Commission’s duty to approve it. Ex- 
traneous matters, as, for instance, bringing another partner 
into the arrangement, he said, could not be injected into the 


lease by the Commission. Answering a question by Commis-. 


sioner Campbell, Mr. Jouett said the Commission probably could 
say that it would not approve the lease unless the prospective 
lessees agreed to perform certain things. Then, as Mr. Camp- 
bell said, it would be a question of taking or leaving the lease 
as proposed for modification at the suggestion of the Com- 
mission. Mr. Campbell was also greatly interested in the pos- 
sible bearing of the lease on consolidation. Mr. Jouett said 
the title granted- by a lease. would have to be considered just 
the same as any other title and disposed of by negotiation 
between the parties. How consolidation was to be brought 
about, he said, he did not know, but the fact that the Commis- 
sion had approved a lease, under a distinct grant of power, so 
far as he could see, made that lease no different from one made 
before the enactment of the transportation law so far as legality 
went, 

Mr. Clark, for the city of Charleston, spoke of the so-called 
moral obligation incurred by the Clinchfield when it obtained 
a right-of-way through Charleston with a view to making that 
city a coal exporting port, and suggested that, unless required, 
the prospective lessees would do no more than has been done 
by the Clinchfield. That road had to give up its plans when 
the war came on and they were not taken up after the war. 
He suggested that the Clinchfield should be kept open to all 
the carriers that desired to use it. 


E. P. & S. W. SECURITIES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission has authorized the El Paso & Southwest- 
ern Company and the El Paso & Southwestern Railroad Com- 
pany to take the first step, that of simplifying the financial 
organization and operation of the El Paso & Southwestern 
system, toward the merging of that system into one company. 
At present there are twelve companies. 

Authority has been granted for the acquisition, through the 
exchange of securities, of direct control by the El Paso & 
Southwestern Company of certain of its subsidiaries now con- 
trolled indirectly; for the acquisition by the El Paso & South- 
western Railroad Company of control of some of its sub- 
sidiaries by an exchange of its capital stock for the capital 
stock of the subsidiaries; and for acquisition by the railroad 
company of the properties of subsidiaries of the El Paso & 
Southwestern Company, by lease. 

Authority has also been granted to the railroad company 
to issue not exceeding $12,570,000 of its capital stock and not 
exceeding $11,914,000 of its first and refunding mortgage bonds 
in exchange for the stock and bonds of subsidiaries of the El 
Paso & Southwestern Company and in part payment of equip- 
ment to be purchased from that company. 

Texas protested the issuance of any order by the Com- 
mission that would result in the consolidation of two of the 
subsidiaries which are Texaas corporations, with any corpora- 
tion organized under the laws of any other state or of the 
United States. The attorney-general also asked that any. lease 
of either of the Texas companies be limited to a period not 
exceeding ten years. The Commission said the companies were 
not asking permission to consolidate and acceded to the request 
that the leases be limited to ten years. 

The owners and management of the system desire ulti- 
mately to merge the various corporations comprising the sys- 
tem into one company, so far as possible, so as to eliminate 
the present cumbersome and expensive corporate organization 
and simplify the financial organization by exchanging the se- 
curities of the subsidiaries for those of the merged corporation. 


RIO GRANDE REORGANIZATION CASE 


The formal application of the state of Colorado for rehear- 
ing and reargument in the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
reorganization case has been filed with the Commission by 
John E. Benton on behalf of the state commission and the 
attorney-general of the state. Governor Sweet of Colorado 
telegraphed the Commission just after the second reorganiza- 
tion plan had been approved by the Commission that a rehear- 
ing would be asked by the state. 
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On November 23, 1922, A. T. & S. F. 50-foot automobile 
car, No. 64327, was loaded at Cleveland, Ohio, with automobile 
frames for the Durant Motor Company, at Oakland, Cal., routed 
A. T. & S. F. Railway, from Chicago. The car was reloaded by 
the Oakland Branch of the Durant Motor Company with automo- 
bile motor crates to the Continental Motors Corporation, Mus- 
kegon, Mich., and was there reloaded with Continental motors 
for the Durant Motor Company at Oakland. The car has been 
kept in this continuous service carrying motors in one direction 
and motor crates in the other, and on arrival at Muskegon, Nov. 
23, 1923, had made 18 trips in the year, loading and arrival dates 
as follows: 


Loaded at Date Arrived at Date 

a eer eS are CG ko eotconveds 12-11-22 
re eee MEUSROMON... 6 .cccccses 1- 5-23 
WEGSRGRON . 2... ccccecs eS eee Sr 2- 1-23 
VU! =» : Ae MUSKOBGON... cc cccccss 2-25-23 
err ee oe ee ere 3-20-23 
EO tre Seer DEMBRGGORN . «..od'cc'0.0 ce’ 4- 8-23 
Muskegon ............ ee oe ee Se ne 4-25-23 
OS See a Dei. escesdced IR io 0.6.5. 050:4 sive 5-15-23 
rere or Sees 2s che wen OS ee ee 6- 2-23 
ee Si oe bo 6-20-23 
MEUSEOBON 2... ciccesses ee A ee 7- 5-23 
oO er SS eee Pt eer 7-22-23 
PWRGBEGHON ...kccvesccese VBE RE Sig 0st eac'e Co ee 8- 8-23 
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ee ll 0 Eres 

era al Senne i er 9-20-23 
NE, oss nis ois owe ee Co a 10-12-23 
OS ee CO eee SN ona:a 5.0.04. 5 11- 1-23 
CEE nic bcevewhsens | 3 > Sees Muskegon...........- 11-23-23 


On these 18 trips the car traveled 48,696 miles. The weight 
carried was 627,454 pounds, or an average of 34,859 pounds per 
trip, the average miles per day being 134, all loaded. 

This car was built in 1912 and in the course of the year it 
was in shops four times and received the following repairs: 
3 pairs new wheels, 1 brake hanger, 1 grab iron bolt, 1 air hose, 
1 air hose gasket, 1 angle cock, 1 Westinghouse K-2 triple, and 
cylinder cleaned, oiled and tested, 1 10-in. packing leather, 1 
draft gear. 

The car has been kept in this continuous service through 
the co-operation of the Durant Motor Company and the Continen- 
tal Motors Corporation, all of the movement (except in initial 
trip Cleveland to Chicago) being made over the Pere Marquette 
Railway and the A. T. & S. F. Railway. It is still in this con- 
tinuous service and the employes along the Pere Marquette and 
the A, T. & S. F. have become much interested in the record 
it is establishing, having dubbed it “Old Faithful,” and are help- 
ing it along, hoping to keep it going for another year or longer. 








COAL PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENT 


“A sharp pre-holiday increase in the production of soft coal 
lifted the total estimated output to 10,545,000 net tons the week 
ended December 22,” the Geological Survey said in its current 
weekly coal report, which in part follows: 


In comparison with the revised figure for the preceding week this 
was an increase of 607,000 tons, or 6 per cent. In the corresponding 
week of 1922, 10,138,000 tons were produced. 

= on loadings during Christmas week have been greatly 
delayed, but those that have been received indicate that the holiday 
week was observed to even a greater extent than usual. How promptly 
work was resumed is not apparent, however, and it is impossible to 
estimate the trend of production. 

A slight decrease carried the production of anthracite below the 
two-million ton mark in the week ended December 22. The total out- 
put, including mine fuel, local sales and culm-bank washery and 
river coal, is estimated at 1,990,000 net tons, a decrease of approxi- 
mately 23,000 tons. In the corresponding week of 1922, when the 
anthracite mines were operating at top speed to overcome the shortage 
caused by the strike, 2,065,000 tons were produced. 


The all-rail movement of coal into eastern New York and New 
England remained unchanged in the week ended December 22. Re- 
ports to the American Railway ‘Association show that 3,275 cars of 
bituminous coal and 3,735 cars of anthracite were forwarded through 
the rail gateways of Maybrook, Harlem River, Mechanicsville, Troy, 
Albany, Rotterdam and Rouse’s Point. This was an increase of 169 
cars in the movement of soft coal and a decrease of 135 cars of anthra- 
cite. The present rate of movement of both hard and soft coal is 
ae in excess of the rates prevailing at this time in 1922 
and 1921. 

Tidewater business at Hampton Roads continued to improve in the 
week ended December 22, and dumpings of soft coal reached the 
highest mark attained since the latter part of August. The total 
quantity handled was 403,635 net tons, an increase over the preceding 
week of 73,892 tons, or 22 per cent. Of the total dumpings, 70,328 tons 
were exports and 235,450 tons were consigned to New England, in- 
creases of 16,035 and 57,531 tons, respectively. 

Unusually mild weather made lake navigation possible in the 
third week of December. According to reports courteously submitted 
by the Ore and Coal Exchange, 68,432 net tons of bituminous coal 
were dumped over the Lake Erie piers during that week. Of that 
quantity, 64,563 tons were cargo coal and 3,779 tons were vessel fuel. 


In comparison with the week preceding, there was an increase of 
19,775 tons. : 

Cumulative dumpings of cargo coal to December 23 stood at 29,- 
788,883 tons, the highest figure ever recorded, and 41 per cent more 
than the average of the past three years. 


COAL CAR ACCUMULATION 


An accumulation of loaded and unbilled coal cars at a time 
of year when coal car shortage is likely, has been an unusual 
feature of the Illinois coal traffic situation that continued 
through the greater part of the last half of 1923. According to 
R. B. Battey, coal traffic manager for the Burlington, that car- 
rier has had on hand since last summer between 1,500 and 2,000 
loaded coal cars at the mines in the southern Illinois fields. It 
is estimated that the close of the year saw at least 3,000 loaded 
cars awaiting billing on all carriers in this field. 

The most generally assigned reasons for the unusual ac- 
cumulation of loaded cars, most of which are of graded and 
household coal, is that the continued warm weather of fall 
slackened the demand and that a greater volume of storage was 
made in the summer months than usual. 

Figures for the Burlington’s coal traffic in this field up to 
November 1 showed an increase in tonnage handled over 1922 
of 40 per cent. November, however, showed a decrease over 
1922 of 17 per cent and the first three weeks of December 
showed a further decrease to 20.38 per cent, compared to the 
same period of 1922. These figures are believed to be char- 
acteristic of other coal carrying lines in the Illinois region. 

Government coal reports show only a small decrease in the 
coal production figures for this period, taking the country as 
a whole. Total production for the country as a whole up to the 
week ending December 22 stood above 537 million tons for 1923, 
and 397 million tons for 1922, compared with the high record of 
555 million tons for 1920. 

Favorable conditions on the Great Lakes and the unusually 
long season have resulted in the breaking of all records of coal 
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tonnage handled over the water routes. Up to the last three 
weeks in December the tonnage of coal moved on the Great 
Lakes stood at 29.7 million tons for 1923, compared with 18 
million tons for 1922 and 22 millions tons for 1920 and 1921. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of leading lines of fruits and vegetables the 
week ended December 29, totaled 6,529 cars as compared with 
8,651 cars the preceding week, according to the weekly state- 
ment of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Totals from the summary of carlot ship- 
ments follow: 


Total for week and season regularly subject to revision because of 
the receipts of late and corrected reports from the railroads. 
Asterisks (*) placed at commodity totals indicate that such changes 
have been made for one or more of the states in that group. 

Wednesday, January 2, 1924. 
Ttl. this Ttl. last 


Dec. Dec. Dec. season season Total 

23-29 16-22 24-30 to to last 

1923 1923 1922 Dec. 29 Dec. 30 season 
Apples (western states)— 

NA. 6 a ce wai am neue te 518 763 961 46,701 32,935 46,282 
Apples (eastern states)— 

DE \s4icakonvekees 422 686 505 52,369* 53,853 65,985 

bba old crop)— 
ie — eee: 296 327 425 30,513 35,916 41,327 

bbage (new crop)— 
ni Tetal Piuks ored i 2g 51 23 22 112 67 30,513 
Cauliflower— 

ME cg octengettwentt 62 99 216 1,509 1,542 4,616 
Celera oe araxs' acacia bie 374 - 704 393 14,358 12,653 14,921 
Grapefruit— 

EL, anise day ceqeek és 238 260 +¢ 6,724 oe 17,368 
Lemons— 

California 

Begins Sept. 1...... 83 149 oe 1,779 +e 8,194 
Lettuce— 

_ | AAAS = 481 689 352 4,607 3,021 27,653 
Mixed vegetables— 

0 EE aa 328 335 252 23,696 19,671 19,676 
Oranges— 

RO ee 650 1,142 ee = =§=617, 492 ** §=6§68, 032 
Onions— 

MLAS Sp edapvcetrte 306 356 296 20,770 24,152 29,759 
Spinach— 

NN od Slate's aid wine 0 aici 144 197 167 1,635 13,62 7,341 
Sweet potatoes— 

teh dis, aca oh eid. 04 260 305* 569 11,068* 13,960 21,564 
Tomatoes— 

EL dnanis hatha «eee 27 15 16 66 26 23,654 
Summary potatoes— 

Leading sections, 

OS a 2,281 2,544 2,582 92,747 92,969 186,034 

Other sections, 

ee err ee 6 36 48 13,930 25,149 27,170 


2 4 33,149 40,875 40,923 
wwsceccccstos 2,289 2,584* 2,635 139,826* 158,993 254,127 


**Unavailable. 





PROTECTION FOR PERISHABLES 


The Weather Bureau of the United States Department of 
Agriculture has just made arrangements to give special warn- 
ings to_resident messengers along the routes taken by the 
cars of the Fruit Dispatch Company, which ships great quan- 
tities of bananas. Whenever the temperature is 40 degrees or 
below, and a drop of 10 degrees or more is expected during 
the following 24 to 36 hours, along the route the cars will take, 
a message is sent by telegraph or telephone, at the expense 
of the dispatch company, warning the messenger to regulate 
the ventilators so as to protect the fruit in the cars. The 
greatest amount of damage to fruit is due to sudden and un- 
expected cold waves. 

This service is an extension of the present “shippers’ fore- 
cast” service of the bureau, and it will be handled from the 
various local stations in the region in which banana shipments 
are made, except on Saturday nights, Sundays and holidays, 
when it will be taken care of by the district forecast centers 
at New Orleans and Chicago. 


LUMBER SHIPMENTS 


Sharp decreases in production, shipments and orders in the 
lumber movement of the country for the week ending December 
29 were indicated in reports received by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association from 369 of the larger commercial 
sawmills of the country, as compared with revised reports from 
362 mills of the preceding week. These decreases were partly 
accounted for by the holidays and partly by the fact that this 
is the mill season for repairs, and many mills are shut down 
to take inventory. Production decreased 103,645,988 feet, ship- 
ments 61,508,857 feet and orders 24,353,767 feet, as compared 
with the preceding week. 

The 125 reporting mills of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association and the 133 reporting mills of the Southern Pine 
Association showed an increase in unfilled orders on hand from 
650,958,678 feet of the preceding week to 733,082,549 feet for 
the week ending December 29. 

For all the above mills, being those of the 7 regional asso- 
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ciations making comparable weekly reports, shipments were 
135 per cent and orders 178 per cent of production, For South- 
ern Pine Association mills these percentages were 108 and 
163, and for the West Coast mills 171 and 223. Production 
for the week was 47 per cent of normal, shipments 65 per cent 
of normal, and orders 87 per cent of normal. 

The following table compares the lumber movement for the 
three weeks indicated: 


Corresponding ~Preceding Week, 


Past Week Week, 1922 1923 (Revised) 
ST 369 365 362 
Production ...... 105,651,505 115,531,907 209,297,493 
Shipments ....... 142,157,291 173,065,550 203,666,148 
OPGCEB ciccsiaces 188,273,446 167,751,023 212,627,213 


Owing to the incomparability of its current order reports, 
the above figures do not include the mills of the California 
White and Sugar Pine Association. Reports received this week 
from eight of thé California pine mills, representing 15 per 
cent of the total cut in the California pine region, give their 
production as 2,054,000 feet, shipments 1,606,000 feet, and orders 
2,091,000 feet. 

1922 and 1923 Lumber Movement 
Compared with like period of 1922, the lumber move- 


ment for the entire 52 weeks of the year 1923 is ag follows for 
the seven associations: 


Production Shipments Orders 
eR Caney 12,240,812,594 12,128,878,711 11,654,652,296 
ME Seedicounweeond 10,806,707,038 


10,481,214, 405 
1,647,664,306 


10,754,538,583 


1923 Increase - 1,434,105,556 900,113,713 


EXPENDITURES BY ROADS / 


Capital expenditures-made by the class I railroads in 1923 
for equipment and other facilities in order to meet increased 
demands for transportation were the greatest for any similar 
period in history, according to a statement issued January 3 
by the American Railway Association. Continuing, the asso- 
ciation said: 


Detailed figures showing the amount of such expenditures for 
various classes of railway equipment and facilities became available 
today for the first time in special reports made by the carriers to the 
Bureau of Railway Economics. 

One result of these enormous expenditures was that the railroads 
in 1923 handled without transportation difficulties the greatest freight 
traffic on record. In nine out of twelve months there was an average 
of a million cars loaded weekly with revenue freight. The million 
mark has been reached only in five separate weeks in previous years, 
all of which took place in the late summer and early fall of 1920. 

Capital expenditures actually made in 1923 for the purchase of 
equipment and other facilities totaled $1,075,897,940, while unex- 

ended authorizations made during the current year, but which will 

e carried over into 1924, totaled $300,806,519. 

Of the total expenditures made in 1923, $690,857,266 was for equip- 
ment, while $385,040,674 was for roadway and structures, which in- 
cludes additional track, heavier rail, additional ballast, shops and 
engine houses, and other improvements. 

Actual expenditures for locomotives in 1923 amounted to $212,- 
225,204; for freight cars, $415,923,534, and passenger cars, $49,791,316. 
For other rolling stock and floating equipment the expenditures 
totaled $12,917,012. 

Class I carriers also spent $116,215,710 for additional track and 
track material during the year, and $27,106,021 for heavier rail. Ad- 
ditional ballast cost $10,015,601, while expenditures for shops and 
engine houses, including machinery and tools, totaled $48.787,828. 
For other improvements not heretofore enumerated, $182,915,514 was 
expended. 

_ Of the $300,806,519 unexpended authorizations which were car- 
ried over into 1924, $89,828,105 was for equipment. This latter amount 
includes a carry-over for locomotives of $20,665,383; for freight cars, 
$50,006,942, and for passenger cars, $14,793,182. 

Unexpended authorizations for roadway and structures carried 
over into 1924 total $210,978,414, which includes $64,843,315 for addi- 
tional track and track material; $19,169,551 for shops and engine 
houses; $4,132,463 for heavier rail, and $4,109,155 for additional ballast. 
The carry-over for other improvements amounted to $118,723,930. 


TRAIN SERVICE COSTS 


Cost per freight-train mile of freight-train service in Octo- 
ber. (total selected accounts) averaged $1.678 for the United 
States as compared with $1.93 in October, 1922, and $1.77 for 
the ten months ended with October as compared with $1.694 
for the same period of 1922, according to compilations made 
by the bureau of statistics of the Commission from 161 reports 
representing 176 class I roads, exclusive of switching and ter- 
minal companies. 

Cost per 1,000 gross ton-miles (excluding locomotive and 
tender) in freight train service averaged $1.059 in October as 
compared with $1.262 in October, 1922, and $1.149 for the ten 
months as compared with $1.159 for the same period of 1922. 

Cost of coal per net ton (invoice plus freight) consumed 
in freight road service averaged $3.30 in October as compared 
with $4.26 in October, 1922, and $3.50 for the ten months as 
compared to $3.97 for the same period of 1922. 

Cost per passenger-train mile averaged 91.8 cents in Octo- 
ber as compared with $1.016 in October, 1922, and 94.4 cents 
for the ten months as compared with 92.8 cents for the same 
period of 1922. 
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Personal Notes 


F. E. Stahle has been promoted to eastern traffic manager 
for the Louisiana Railway and Navigation Company, with offices 
in New York. In the New Orleans territory J. L. Rosentretter 
has been promoted to soliciting freight agent, J. M, Piot to 
freight service agent, and J. U. Mears to traffic agent. 

A. S. Birchett has been appointed general agent of the 
freight department of the Wabash at Indianapolis. 

W. C. Schafer has been appointed commercial freight agent 
for the Western Maryland at New York, following the death 
of C. E. Edwards. : 

C. F. Baker has been appointed freight traffic agent for 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis at Jacksonville, follow- 
ing the resignation of W. M. Coble. Mr, Baker was formerly 
freight traffic agent at Atlanta, to which position L. L. Davis 
has been appointed. 

. J. Manley, general traffic agent for the Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia and the West Side Belt, has been appointed gen- 
eral traffic manager, a new office created for Mr. Manley. His 
first appointment to the traffic department of the two railroads 
was to the office he relinquished January 2. It gave him a 
roving commission, the limitations of which were not under- 
stood by traffic men generally because no other railroads had 
general traffic agents. As general traffic manager he will hold 
a place in the railroad organization the scope of the authority 
in which is well understood. There being no traffic vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. Manley is the superior traffic officer of that road, which 
is largely a coal carrier. 

C. H. Stuttz has been appointed district freight agent for the 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern at Dallas. C. C. Chadwick has been 
appointed commercial agent there. . 

Following the retirement of William M. Wallace, division 
freight agent for the Pennsylvania at Youngstown, O., William 
R, Cox has been appointed to that position. John E. Collins 
has been made division freight agent at Columbus, from which 
position Mr. Cox was promoted. 

O. R. Bromley has been appointed general freight agent for 
the Mackinac Transportation Company, with headquarters at 
Detroit. James Maney has been appointed general passenger 
agent, with headquarters at Duluth. 

N. W. Hawkes has been appointed New England traffic 
manager for the Canadian National Railways. He will have 
headquarters in Boston. 

Henry Brown has resigned as general agent for the Kansas 
City Southern at Chicago and will engage in other business. 
J. P. Baker has been appointed to the position and C. P. Wilson 
has been appointed general agent at Houston, from which po- 
sition Mr. Baker was promoted. 

C. E. Edwards, commercial freight agent for the Western 
Maryland at York, Pa., died December 27. 

The Michigan Central has announced the following appoint- 
ments: David S. Mackie, general agent at St. Louis; John D. 
Switzer, traveling freight agent at St. Louis; Eugene F. Smith, 
general agent at Saginaw, from which position Mr. Mackie was 
promoted; Frederick T. Clark, traveling freight agent at Pitts- 
burgh; Robert H. Doutt, general agent at Pittsburgh. 

Walter E. Almond has been appointed traveling freight 
agent for the Merchants’ and Miners’ Transportation Company 
at Norfolk, following the promotion of C. H. Dalby. 

J. E. Monroe has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent for the Alabama & Vicksburg and the Vicksburg, Shreve- 
port & Pacific at New Orleans. 

H. F. Snure has been appointed general agent for the San 
Francisco-Sacramento Railroad Company at Buffalo, N. Y. This 
is a new appointment. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Traffic Club of Philadelphia will hold its sixteenth 
annual dinner January 9. 





The Lansing Traffic Club elected the following officers at 
its annual meeting December 19: President, W. G. Davis, T. M., 
Auto Body Company; vice-president, Willard N. Sweeney, Michi- 
gan Agricultural College; secretary, C. V. Colvin, T. M., the 
Briggs Company; directors, W. K. Andrews, agent, Pere Mar- 
quette Railway, H. H. Hardy, manager, Fireproof Storage & 
Transfer Company, J. T. Ross, T. C., Chamber of Commerce, 
J. C. VanNordstrand, agent, American Railway Express Com: 
pany. . 





At a meeting December 21 the Traffic Club of the Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce was entertained with a lecture on the 
Canadian Northwest by Dr. Thomas J. Travis, of the Bureau of 
Social Economics, Washington. 





The Birmingham Traffic and Transportation Club will hold 
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its January meeting January 14, at which time nominations for 
the board of governors will be announced. 





The Traffic Club of Chicago will hold its seventeenth annual 
dinner at the Hotel LaSalle January 16. 





The Milwaukee Traffic Club will hold its annual dinner 
January 15 at the Hotel Pfister. William G. Bierd, receiver for 
the Chicago & Alton, will speak on “The Railroad Question” 
and C. D. Morris, of the Western Railways Committee on public 
Relations, will speak on “Some Unchangeable Fundamentals.” 





The Traffic and Transportation Association of Pittsburgh 
will hold its tenth anniversary dinner January 24. Among the 
speakers will be J. C, Davis, Director-General of Railroads, and 


F. A. Butterworth, acting general freight agent of the Pere 
Marquette. 





The Traffic Club of Sioux City has adopted a resolution 
declaring in favor of giving the carriers more time in which 
to make a fair test of the transportation act before making any 
changes. After stressing the necessity for adequate transporta- 
tion, the resolutions say that the carriers cannot furnish it if 
they are to be under constant political attack. Opposition is 
expressed to any further extension of restrictive legislation. 





The Traffic Club of Kansas City will be addressed by E. H. 
Lindley, chancellor of the University of Kansas, at its meeting 


on January 8. The subject of the address will be “Spending 
for Progress.” 


INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES, ETC. 

R. B. Pegram has been authorized to hold the positions of 
president of the Atlanta Terminal Company, Hawkinsville & 
Florida Southern Railway Company and Tallulah Falls Railway 
Company, vice-president of the Southern Railway Company and 
various others, and director of the Atlanta Terminal Company 
and numerous other short lines, 

Frank A. Walsh has been authorized to hold: the position 
of assistant comptroller with the Maine Central Railroad Com- 
pany, Portland Terminal Company and Bridgton & Saco River 
Railroad Company. ‘ 

H. C. Couch has been authorized to hold the position of 
director of the Tallulah Falls Railway Company in addition to 
other positions previously authorized. 


ADVISORY BOARD MEETING - 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


A meeting for the organization of a Shippers’ Regional Ad- 
visory Board for the Middle Atlantic Coast States was held at 
the Yale Club, New York, January 3. Representatives of ship- 
pers and distributors were present, as well as operating and 
traffic representatives of the railroads operating in New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. R. H. Aishton,. presi- 
dent of the American Railway Association; M. J. Gormley, chair- 
man of the Car Service Division, Washington, and E. J. Cleave, 
district manager of the Car Service Division at New York, were 
also present. 

Donald D. Conn, manager of the public relations section of 
the Car Service Division, opened the meeting and outlined the 
purposes and previous history of such boards. 

“There is a difference,” he said, “between the service and 
car problems in this territory and those in the south and west. 
Yours is more of a delivery problem—not so much the lack of 
transportation, as too often an over-abundance of it. In the 
main, however, your territory is one through which the great de- 


‘ livery channels of the country converge, and where great masses 


of people live and consume, so while you may have to attack 
your service problems in a different way, and have different ends 
in view, the principle of voluntary co-operation and negotiation 
is as sound, when applied to your district, as to the wheat fields 
of North Dakota or the saw mills of Oregon. 

“A point of vital importance is the recognition of the evolu- 
tion that is going on throughout the country in the change of 
our great national problem from one of production to that of 
distribution. We are coming to the realization that our real task 
is not that of producing a commodity, but rather that of mar- 
kets and distribution. We find new areas opened every year to 
some phase of new production. and yet this large problem of 
efficient marketing and distribution continues with little, if any. 
regard for its solution. You will realize what this means when I 
tell you that in a year’s study by the Joint Congressional Com- 
mission we found that out of every retail dollar paid by the 
consumer, on the average of fifty-four commodities, fifty-nine 
cents of this dollar was taken up in distribution and only ap- 
proximately 414 per cent in the cost of transportation.” 

He said the principle of voluntary negotiation between the 
railroads and the public in the settlement of their differences 
had been proved to be the best and most expeditious way. Out 
of thirty-eight major operating questions that had come before 
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the regional boards in 1923, he said, there had been thirty-eight 
settlements between the railroads and the public and not a sin- 
gle complaint had been taken to the Commission on service mat- 
ters in the year. Some of these differences had been of long 
standing and had been before federal tribunals several times. 

W. J. L. Banham, general traffic manager of the Otis Eleva- 
tor Company, was made chairman of the new organization; L. 
D. Corley, secretary of the New Jersey Farm Bureau Federation, 
was made alternate chairman, and P. W. Moore, manager of the 
Traffic Bureau of the Queens Chamber of Commerce, was named 
secretary. The following were elected to the board: W. A. 
Garrett, general transportation manager of the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works; F. E. Grace of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce; 
C. J. Fagg, manager of the Traffic Bureau of the Newark Cham- 
ber of Commerce; S. M. Williams of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association; E. C. Church, of the New York State 
Chamber of Commerce; R. G. Phillip, secretary of the Interna- 
tional Apple Shippers’ Association; W. S. Phippin, traffic man- 
ager of the National American Wholesale Lumber Association; 
M. W. Frost, of New York City; William Coine, of Wilmington; 
S. W. Brown, of Albany; G. W. Force, of Harrisburg; F. S. 
Stewart, of Philadelphia, and F. M. Varah, of Syracuse. 

There will be thirty-two committees with jurisdiction over 
individual commodities or groups of commodities. The general 
board, on which will be represented, besides the above, the com- 
missions of the various states affected, will meet every sixty 
days. 


WESTERN DIVISIONS CASE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


An effort is to be made for the settlement of No. 15234, in 
the matter of divisions of freight rates in Western and Moun- 
tain-Pacific territories, without a formal hearing. What caused 
the investigation to be instituted has never been disclosed. 
That it was caused by the complaints of some of the carriers 
in the territories mentioned was known at the time its in- 
stitution was announced. Which carriers, however, complained 
was not published. 

Commissioner Potter, just before his term of office expired 
the last day of the year, issued a statement saying he had been 
put in charge of the investigation and asking for information 
so as to lay the foundation for an informal settlement, if 
possible. As special examiner he can continue that work, pend- 
ing the confirmation of his nomination to fill the vacancy caused 
by the expiration of his term on December 31. Attorney-Exam- 
iner Disque is to help him in that case. The announcement and 
request for information are as follows: 


This investigation has been assigned to me and Attorney Ex- 
aminer Disque is to assist me in conducting it. I am in some doubt 
as to the best method of procedure. I have been wondering whether 
respondents could make an endeavor to work out a satisfactory set- 
tlement of the transcontinental situation among themselves in co- 
operation with Mr. Disque and myself with a view to avoiding a for- 
mal hearing. Perhaps such hearing as may be had could at least 
be simplified. In any event, it is thought that in the interest of ex- 
pedition and economy and of an amicable and just disposition of the 
questions involved it is desirable that the carriers furnish us with 
certain information for preliminary consideration. Action on the 
matter of procedure may be influenced somewhat by our study of 
such informaton. Respondents are therefore requested to furnish 
to the Commission information as follows on or before March 3, 1924, 
three copies being desired: ‘ 

1. Each respondent having a line of its own between Chicago, 
Peoria or St. Louis, on the one hand, and Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Minnesota Transfer or Missouri River crossings, on the other, is 
asked to state the distance via its line or lines between the above 
named points. 

2. Each respondent reaching Minneapolis, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Transfer or Missouri River crossings from the west with its own 
rails is asked to state the distance via each of its important routes, 
single or joint line, between said points and the Pacific Coast ter- 
minals and Sacramento, Fresno, and Bakersfield, Cal., Baker City, 
Ore., and Yakima, Wash. 

3. Each respondent referred to in paragraph 1 is asked to state 
the total number of tons of revenue freight delivered to each con- 
nection at Minneapolis, St. Paul, Minnesota Transfer and each Mis- 
souri River crossing, originating at or passing through Chicago, 
Chicago junctions, Peoria or St. Louis, destined to points taking Pa- 
cific Coast terminal rates, for the period covered by the last three 
months of 1922 and the first three months of 1923. 

4. Each respondent referred to in paragraph 2 is asked to state 
the total number of tons of revenue freight delivered to each con- 
nection at Minneapolis, St. Paul, Minnesota Transfer and at each 
Missouri River crossing, destined to or passing through Chicago, 
Chicago junctions, Peoria or St. Louis, originating at points taking 
Pacific Coast terminal rates, for the period named in the next preced- 
ing paragraph. 

5. Each respondent referred to in paragraph 1, and each re- 
spondent participating in the routes referred to in paragraph 2, is 
asked to state, for the period named in paragraph 3, the number of 
tons of revenue freight per mile of line on its main line or lines 
embraced in the through routes between Chicago, Peoria and St. 
Louis on the one hand, and Pacific Coast terminals on the other. 

6. Each respondent referred to in paragraph 1 is asked to state 
the gross revenue and revenue per ton-mile accruing between Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul, Minnesota Transfer and Missouri River crossings 
on the one hand, and Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis on the other, and 
each respondent referred to in paragraph 2 is asked to state the 
gross revenue and revenue per ton-mile accruing between Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul. Minnesota Transfer and Missouri River crossings, 
-on the one hand, and Pacific Coast terminals and points taking the 
same rates, on the other, on the aggregate traffic moved during the 
period named in paragraph 3 via its line or lines between Pacific 
Coast terminals and points taking the same rates, on the one hand, 
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poe Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis and points east thereof, on the 
other. 

7. Each respondent referred to in paragraph 5 is asked to state 
its operating ratio for freight traffic and its return on book value of 
property devoted to transportation for the year 1923, or for so many 
months of that year as may be practicable. 

8. Respondents are individually invited to submit also brief 
statements as to terminal expenses, operating conditions on their own 
and foreign lines, and other matters that may be deemed of sub- 
stantial value. 

Among the questions are: 

What is the history and the basis for the present divisions? 

Why should the present divisions be changed? 

Why should the present divisions not be changed? 

Should the rates be divided on a mileage pro-rate? 

: Should the rates be divided on a mileage pro-rate after deduct- 
ing certain terminal expenses or after making allowances for these 
and other terminal expenses? 

The information above sought is not at the moment designed to 
be a part of the formal record, but if the case goes to formal hear- 


ing the respondents may be called upon to submit certain portions 
of the data in evidence. 


INDEMNITY CLAIMS ON PARCELS 


W. Irving Glover, third assistant Postmaster General, has 
issued the following to postmasters: 


Claims for indemnity on account of the damage to insured and 
C. O. D. parcels will be denied in those cases where the evidence indi- 
cates that the senders were guilty of contributory negligence in failing 
to pack and wrap the parcels properly, and also in those cases where 
senders failed to inform accepting postal employes, on inquiry, that 
the parcels contained ‘‘fragile’’ or ‘‘Perishable’”’ articles, so that they 
fei have been properly indorsed to insure careful and expeditious 

andling. 

Claims on account of deterioration of perishable contents of par- 
cels will not be allowed in those cases where the evidence indicates 
that the parcels could not have possibly reached the addressees in the 
ordinary course of the mails without the contents spoiling. 

The foregoing is a general policy which applies equally to cigars 

Claims for indemnity involving damage to partly filled boxes of cigars 
where the senders have failed to provide cushioning material to pre- 
vent jarring and damage will be disallowed. 
; Postal employes, in accepting cigars for mailing, should make 
inquiry to ascertain whether the boxes are completely filled or only 
partly filled, and if only partly filled, inquiry should also be made to 
ascertain if cushioning material has been used to fill the space from 
peters the cigars have been taken from the original completely filled 
oxes. 

It is believed that sufficient tissue paper to completely fill the 
space left in partly filled boxes of cigars will answer the purpose. 

If any doubt exists in the mind of the postal employes, partly 
filed boxes of cigars may be lightly shaken near the ear to ascertain 
if sufficient cushioning material has been used to prevent jar and pos- 
sible damage to the contents. 

It is requested that all postmasters involved in the regular ac- 
ceptance of cigars for mailing notify the shippers, particularly those 
who customarily mail cigars on trial, giving addressees the privilege 
of returning those unsmoked in partly filled boxes, and that this 


notice be given the widest publicity possible without expense to the 
department. 





SETTLEMENTS WITH CARRIERS 


Additional settlements for the period of federal control 
with ten common carriers were announced this week by the 
Railroad Administration. The following common carriers re- 
ceived the amounts set forth: Georgia Railroad, $150,000; 
Western Railway of Alabama, $100,000; Detroit, Bay City & 
Western, $22,063.29; Mackinac Transportation Company, $86,- 
000; Arkansas & Louisiana Midland, $25,000 and Chicago & 
Illinois Western, $1. Final settlements in which railroads paid 
the Director-General were as follows: New York, Susquehanna 
& Western, $100,000; Augusta & Summerville, $1,275. In the 
case of the New Jersey & New York Railroad Company the 
amount due the government from the railroad for the federal 
control period was offset by the amount due from the govern- 
ment to the railroad for the guaranty period. 


TRAFFIC GROUP DISCLAIMER 


Editor The Traffic World: “ 

I have read with interest your article in The Traffic World 
of December 22 containing extracts of correspondence between 
A. M. Loeb, president of the National Council of Travelling Sales- 
men’s Associations, and Commissioner Potter, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. I wish, as chairman of the traffic group, 
to take exceptions to any false constructions that may be placed 
upon the work done by the -traffic group and the salesmen’s 
associations in their apparent attempt to influence the decision 
of the Commission before same was publicly announced. 

The members of the traffic group gave testimony at the 
regular hearings held by the Commissiou in San Francisco, Den- 
ver, and Washington, D. .C., and the presentation of their testi- 
mony is a matter of official record. Any further efforts of the 
traffic group beyond the formal hearings would have been con- 
sidered unethical and no member of the group tried to influence 
the Commission before the decision had been given publication, 
neither are they interested in the political phases of the dis- 
cussion. 

I would thank you td publish this letter that the traffic 
group of the N. R. D. G. A. may be put in the right light in this 
matter. ; 

E. D. Hussey, 
Chairman, Traffic Group of National Retail Dry Goods Assn. 
New York, Dec, 27, 1923. ' 
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PORT OF HOUSTON 


‘‘Where Seventeen Railroads Meet the Sea’’ 


The Distributing and Export Center of the Southwest 


Houston, First Heard of as a Port Only a Few Years Ago, Has Made 
Wonderful Progress. These Statistics Tell the Story: 


ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES OF SHIPS EXPORT COTTON 
Year.1919—Number Ships............. 310 Season 1919-1920 ............. 69,839 Bales 
Year 1920—Number Ships............. 425 season 1920-1921 ........se00. 466,185 Bales 
Year 1921—Number Ships............. 744 Season 1921-1922 ............. 478,141 Bales 
Year 1922—Number Ships............. 1,006 Season 1922-1923 ............. 719,942 Bales 
Veer Ree. CLE WED ...0.<.0 6: sttenscwess 1,256 Aug. 1 to November 30, 1923... .659,201 Bales 
IMPORTS, EXPORTS AND COASTWISE STATISTICS 

Year 1919—Tons ......... ER | techie no Raoein ane $ 63,564,825 

Year 1920—Tons ......... pp re 72,967,244 

Year 1921—Tons ......... 1,896,488 Value........... tee §©6—'78,877,335 

Year 1922—Tons ......... | i, Serres .. 136,959,620 

Year 1923—Tons (11 mos.).2,771,864 Value............... 186,583,660 


Have You Received a Copy of “Port Houston Booklet”? If Not Send for One at Once. Address the 
DIRECTOR OF THE PORT, 5th Floor, County Court House, Houston, Texas 


BUFFALO, NW. Y. 





Lettkttt Co te. 


—Renders all forms of warehouse serv- 
ice. 


Lcties 


—Stores automobiles and general mer- 
chandise. 


—Distributes pool cars without carting 
charges. 


—Makes local deliveries. 


— Issues negotiable and non-negotiable 
warehouse receipts. 


—Has lowest insurance rate in Buffa’o. 

—Has storage-in-transit privileges. 

—Offers you the services of its Traffic 
and Warehouse Departments in solv- 
ing your storage and distribution 
problems. 


—Located on Erie and N. Y. C. R. R. 
125 Car spotting capacity. 


Office and storage space may be rented 
by the square foot if desired. 


For information and prices, write 


| = : =. : : S| J. E. Wilson, Traffic Manager, 
_ARKIN TERMI | Lettkttt Co tac. | 
PANT ON Y/¢\ 2 Cot LULU) oy 680 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


| he 
ie 











Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
nature that confront doen with traffic. A specialist 

on interstate commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law 











of interstate transportation of freight. traffic man of 1 experience 
and wide knowledge will answer questions rela’ to oontan traffic 
iblems. We do not desire to the place of traffic man but to 


ae Pe in his work. 
e right is reserved to refuse to answer in this department any 
question, legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer 


or that involves a situation too com for the kind of investig 
herein contemplated. ong zs _— 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C 





Stated Refrigeration vs. Shipper’s Icing Instructions 


Massachusetts.—Question: Kindly give us your opinion of 
an interpretation of Fairbanks’ Perishable Protective Tariff No. 
1 as applicable to the following icing instructions: The com- 
modity is tomatoes shipped from “A,” N. J., to “B,’ Mass., with 
bill of lading instructions: “Keep plugs out and vents open 
to ‘C.’ Ice to full capacity at C.’ But in plugs and close vents 
to destination.” 

We have contended that we should pay for the ice sup- 
plied at “C,” whereas the carrier watelie that this should 
move under rule 240. Bill of lading instructions do not con- 
form to rule 240, which reads: “Shipments without re-icing in 
transit.” 

Answer: The notation ’on your bill of lading would indicate 
that this car was initially iced at “C,” and that your instruc- 
tions to the carrier were “ventilation to ‘C,’ refrigeration be- 
yond.” Fairbanks’ Protective Tariff No. 1 does not hold out any 
through “icing” service whereby you may get protective service 
and pay just for the cost of ice. There are no charges pub- 
lished in this tariff for ice furnished ripe tomatoes where there 
is a through refrigeration rate published. Rule 200, paragraph 
(f), provides that when shipments are loaded in refrigerator 
cars without ice, and after loading has been completed on in- 
structions from shipper are subsequently placed under refrig- 
eration at any point, the charge for refrigeration will be that 
applying from the point at which car is initially iced. You, 
therefore, gave the carrier, substantially instructions ‘Under 
ventilation” for the initial part of the haul, with instructions 
to subsequently place under refrigeration. Refrigeration being 
the only kind of “icing” service available at “C,” the carrier 
would be justified in accepting your order for “icing to capacity” 
at that point, as the equivalent of an instruction to place under 
refrigeration. 

Rule 240-D deals with shipments moving under instructions 
“Do not re-ice,” Your instructions more effectively read “Stand- 
ard refrigeration” from “C” than they did to refrain from re- 
icing. 

Tariff Interpretation: Rates Apply Only via Authorized Routes 

Florida.—Question: Under date of July 7, we shipped from 
Fort Valley, Ga., bill of lading having been issued by Central 
of Georgia Railway Company, a shipment consistinng of 476 
crates of peaches, billed to ourselves, Potomac Yards, Va. This 
shipment was diverted on July 11 to Wheeling, W. Va., and 
charges were assessed on basis of through rate to Potomac 
and local beyond, creating an excess charge over the through 
rate of $152.95. 

We know that the Central of Georgia Green Fruit Tariff 
No. 4 does not provide for a through rate other than via Cincin- 
nati; however, it would seem that we should be able to protect 
through rate on this shipment via Potamac gateway, and we 
would thank you to advise us if the through rate on this ship- 
ment can be protected, giving us full tariff authority if you find 
that rate can be protected via this route. 

Answer: In view of the fact that the through rate to final 
destination (Wheeling) is specifically restricted to apply only via 
Cincinnati per Central of Georgia Green Fruit Tariff No. 4, 
I. C. C. 2486, we see no way in which said rate can be made 
to apply also via Potomaac Yards. 

It is true that the rate into Cincinnati is open as to route, 
but we know of no reasonable route whereby this shipment 
could move via Potomac Yards to Cincinnati, thence to Wheeling 
or via Cincinnati to Potomac Yards and thence to Wheeling. 
Our views naturally follow that the proper basis has been ap- 
plied. In this connection rule 4-J, Tariff Circular 18-A, provides 
that when a through rate is specified rates may not be applied 
via routes not specified. 

Suits by Railroad Administration for Undercharges Accruing on 
Shipments Moving Prior to Federal Control 

Missouri.—Question: A few days ago we received from the 
accounting department of the United States Railroad Admin- 
istration balance due bills for amounts alleged to be due on 
account of undercharges on approximately forty carloads of 
coal which moved from Mt. Olive, Ill., to St. Louis, Mo., in July, 
August and September, 1917, In reply to the party sending 
the bill we called attention to the fact that the shipments all 
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moved prior to the period of federal control and asked if an 
error had not been made in presenting the bills for collection 
on behalf of the United States Railroad Administration. In 
answer to our letter, we are now advised by the Railroad 
Administration that although these shipments moved prior to 
federal control, yet in the final settlement of federal control 
accounts between the Director-General and the railroad corpo- 
ration, these bills became a purchased asset of the Director- 


' General and are now outstanding on the federal books and are 


just as much a federal asset as if the shipments had originated 
during the period of federal control. The administration then 
further calls attention to the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in “United States vs. Nashville, etc., Railway 
Company, 118 U. S. 120-126,” in which it is held that when the 
United States became the owner of certain certificates of in- 
debtedness, the statute of limitations cannot run against them. 

Although many new and novel propositions have developed 
of recent years in traffic matters and especially with matters 


- arising out of federal control, this one seems to us to be the 


most radical of all, and for that reason we would like the opin- 
ion of your department on the subject and also would appre- 
ciate any comment which the other readers of The Traffic World 
may care to make. 

We understand, of course, that, as a general rule, the 
statute of limitations does not run against the United States 
and the question of whether the limitation enacted in the trans- 
portation act will apply to matters arising out of federal control 
is pending before the Supreme Court. It will be a very difficult 
matter to determine the correctness of these undercharge bills 
at this time and, if handled by the carrier, they would be barred 
by the statute of limitations. It seems unreasonable that the 
Railroad Administration should be empowered to resurrect and 
enforce bills which the carrier itself cannot do. We find no 
authority in the transportation act for the Director-General to 
purchase unpaid bills which may or may not be due to the car- 
riers whose properties were taken under federal control unless 
it be inferred in the general power given the President in sec- 
tion 202 to adjust, settle, liquidate and wind up all matters 
arising out of or incident to federal control. 

Section 200 of the transportation act provides that federal 
control shall terminate on March 1, 1920, and that thereafter 
the President shall not have noreexercise any of the powers 
previously conferred upon him relative to the control or super- 
vision of the bills or affairs of the carriers. It seems to us 
that under this provision the Administration was expressly re- 
lieved from handling any matters of undercharges due the 
carriers on shipments moving prior to January 1, 1918. 

Furthermore, it is our understanding that the federal con- 
trol of carriers was pursuant to the act of August 29, 1916, 
which empowered the President, in time of war, to take pos- 
session. and assume control of any system of transportation for 
the transp®rtation of troops or for such. other purposes con- 
nected with the war as might be needful or desirable. The lan- 
guage of this act does not seem to include such matters as 
the collection of undercharges due the carriers. 

Answer: As we see it, there are four questions upon the 
answers to which depends the liability of the shipper against 
which the Railroad Administration is presenting balance due 
bills for undercharges on shipments moving in July, August and 
September, 1917, that is, prior to federal control. These ques- 
tions are: 


(1) Did the Railroad Administration actually purchase the choses 
in action which the carriers in question had in the form of under- 
— due it by the shipper of the goods? 


If the Railroad Administratilon did purchase such choses in 
action, when did it do so? 


(3) May a party, who has purchased or acquired a chose in 
action, sue thereon if the limitation of time which would have applied 
against the party from whom the chose in action was acquired has 
run at the time. suit is brought by the party. acquiring the. right of 


action, where the statute of limitations governing suits by the latter 
ek: has not run? 


: May the United States, as a sovereign, bring suit at -any 
time on a chose in action acquired prior to the date the statute of 
limitations ran against the party from wrom acquired? 


The first and second questions above are questions of fact, 
which necessarily must be proved by the Rajlroad Administra- 
tion should it institute suit for the recovery of the undercharges 
in question. 

In this connection it is suggested that the Railroad Admin- 
istration may have been acting in an agency capacity in under- 
taking the collection with the undercharges and, furthermore, 
that, even though it did purchase or acquire the rights of action 
so as to give it the right to sue thereon for its account, the 
acquisition of the rights of action might not have preceded the 
running of the statutory limitations applicable to suits by the 
carriers against the parties owing the debt. 

In the case to which you refer, namely, U. S. vs. N. C. & 
St. L, Ry. Co., 118 U. S. 120, the Supreme Court in effect held 
that if the title of the party from whom the party who brings 
an action acquired his title was extinguished or was barred by 
the statute of limitations, at the time the latter party acquired 
his title, the party bringing the action cannot recover thereon, 
as he takes it subject to all the equities existing against the 
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MEMPHIS 


TENNESSEE 


The South’s Most Centrally Located 
Distributing Center 


























Joint Service With 


Hambuarg-American Line 


NEW YORK TO HAMBURG 
*ALBERT BALLIN ....Jan. 10 #CLEVELAND ......... Feb. 7 
MOUNT CLINTON —— 17 MOUNT CARROLL..... Feb. 14 
+THURINGIA ......... an. 24 *ALBERT BALLIN..... Feb. 21 
WESTPHALIA ........ i 31 MOUNT CLINTON..... Feb. 28 


¢Cabin and 3rd Class Passengers. *lst, 2nd and 3rd Class. | 
Loading Pier 86, North River, Foot of West 46th St. 








The Home of the World’s Largest 
Cotton Warehouses, operating 
deparments for the 


STORAGE 


of General Merchandise _ 
Automobiles 






BOSTON TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 


ODENWALD (via Phila., Baltimore & Hampton Roads)...Jan. 18 
FURST BULOW (via Phila., Baltimore & Hampton Rd.)..Feb. 8 

















PHILADELPHIA TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 
ODENWALD (via Baltimore & Hampton Roads)........... Jan. 23 
FURST BULOW (via Baltimore & Hampton Roads)...... Feb. 13 





BALTIMORE TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 
BAYERN (via Hampton Roads) 
ODENWALD (via Hampton Roads)..............-.-.eeeees Jan. 29 
FURST BULOW (via Hampton Roads).................0. 
NORFOLK AND NEWPORT NEWS TO BREMEN AND 
HAMBURG 


CEES HEHEHE HSE HEHEHE EEE EEE EH EEE E EEE EEEE 


SPREE e HEE HEHEHE ETE HOHE HEHEHE EEE EEE 





: and 
Pool Car Distribution 


- Lowest Rates, Insurance 


COP OHOHOH HERETO EHHE EE HEHEHE HEED 


NEW ORLEANS TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 
A STEAMER 






bdaeth tp AOI OEE Sos CdR eI ee aE dee iasts February 
ALSO DIRECT FREIGHT SERVICE FROM U. S. PACIFIC 
PORTS TO NORTHERN EUROPEAN PORTS 


Through bills of lading via Hamburg to all Scandinavian, Baltic, 
Mediterranean, Levant and African Ports 





















Joint Service With 


Houlder, Weir & Boyd 


Regular Sailings to the 


WEST COAST 


Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco 
Portland, Seattle 


FROM NEW YORK 


SERRE EERE EERE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE EHH EES 


Facts Concerning Our Warehouses 


200 Acres Concrete Warehouses 
All on Ground Floor 















Automatically Sprinkled 
Finest Fire Alarm System Privately Policed 





POMONA 
Ten Miles Standard Railroad Served by 10 Railroads 


Mississippi Warrior Barge Line 
Tracking Facilities 500 Cars 


EEE pink -snis's 9 s-9 ap onup ne ess 666 See-0nhs eben eNedheccenee® 
PETER KERR 

SEEKONK 
IPSWICH 





Tere eee ee eee ee eee eee eee ee ee ee 


Pier No. 5, N. Y. Docks, Brooklyn 


Our Own Fleet Motor Trucks FROM BALTIMORE 


SPOOR HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE HEH HEHEHE EHH EEE EES 
POOH eee eee EERE OEE HEHEHE HEE EHH EEE HEE EE EEE 


COPPER EERE EEE HEHEHE HEHE HEHEHE EERE EEE EEEES 


An organization of experienced operatives permitting 
unexcelled service at all times 


eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee | 
eee eee E HEHEHE EE EHH HEHEHE REE EEE EE 


PRR ROHR HEHEHE HEROES E EEE EES 


Pier No. 9, B. & O. R. R., Locust Point 


General Offices: 39 BROADWAY, New York 


WESTERN FREIGHT OFFICE: 


Information gladly furnished 









CHICAGO, 327 South La Salle Street.......... Phone Wabash 4891 

; ae « e BRANCH OFFICES: 
Mem his] erminal Cor oration EERIE ARSED ANGE Me rst Tower Bldg. 
p ee OE ree eer ee 4128 Seukine Arcade Bldg. 
SYRACUSE.......... > aik'as Gee waa ea aang eaten 201 Mitchell Bldg. 
c en eral Off ces i GAR De oh ie ewe vc edctveteccest cvccsee 230 California St. 





15th Floor Central Bank Building 







tah ni 56s caials Salaine 6-0.600-400 wealth . Sprague & Son 
a ane eee isebivscee Cae dcvelénden Tena Bs oad _* a 
gk eer en eyer " 
Member: American Warehouseman’s Association 


hatdetlehbedtiedes cok heq pespedews Troedake Plant & Lafonta 
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person from whom he acquired it, and that this principle is 
applicable to suits by the United States; but that if, on the 
contrary, the bar of the statute is not complete when the United 
States becomes the owner, the statute, or, rather, balance of 
the statute which was running against the party from whom 
the United States acquired its title does not run against the 
United States. 

In the instant case, under the provision of paragraph 3 of 
section 16 of the interstate commerce act, in accordance with 
the construction which has been placed upon a similar statute 
in the Sohn case, 17 Wallace (U. S.) 596, the right of action 
of the carrier, as distinguished from the Railroad Administra- 
tion, would be barred on March 1, 1923, that is, within three 
years from the date of the enactment of the statutory provision 
in paragraph 3 of section 16 of the act of February 28, 1920, 
regardless of the fact that under a state statute a longer time 
was allowed for the bringing of such suits and, therefore, if 
the Railroad Administration acquired from the carrier its right 
of action subsequent to this date or an earlier date, in the 
event that the suit was barred by an applicable state statute at 
such earlier date, the suit cannot be maintained by the Railroad 
Administration at the present time. 

If, on the other hand, title was acquired from the carrier 
prior to the date of the running of the statute against the car- 
rier, and the Supreme Court affirms the decision of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals in the DuPont case, now before it, that the 
United States, in the operation of the railroads during federal 
control was acting in its capacity as sovereign and that the 
three-year limitation period does not apply to a suit brought by 
the Director-General, a suit by the Director-General may be 
maintained at the present time. 

Kefund of Overcharges Collected by Carrier in Amount of So- 
called Undercharge Paid to Carrier 

Kentucky.—Question: We made a shipment of a carload of 
freight under date of August 31, 1921, to a point in Texas and 
prepaid the freight charges on same. 

Under date of January 5, 1923, said railroad called on us 
for an undercharge of $151.10, which we paid, but at the time 
told them that we considered this wrong, and would call on 
them for the overcharge. ‘this we did and found that they 
were wrong and wrote them under date of April 25, 1923, calung 
their attention to the error in figuring their undercharge and 
requested them to refund us the difference. 

Now the raiiroad in question admit that the wrong rate 
was assessed on this undercharge, which was collected on Jan- 
uary 5, 1923, but they claim the transportation act as amended 
by the Supreme Court decision prohibited them from paying 
this overcharge which we claim. 

Now we contend that the overcharge of this shipment origi- 
nated at the time that we paid them undeicharge of $151.10, or 
January 5, 1923. As soon as we found that this was in error, we 
wrote them, as stated above. Will you please give us the ben- 
efit of any information that you can with reference to the 
stand which we take, that is, do you think that our claim is 
just or do you think that the Supreme Court’s decision prevents 
the railroad from adjusting this claim? 

Answer: In the Louisville Cement Company case, 246 U. S. 
638 (see page 1012 of the May 11, 1918, ‘lrattic World), the 
Supreme Court held that the date of the coilection of the over- 
charge, and not the date of the delivery of the shipment, fixed 
the date grom which the limitation period ran. 

However, in section 16, paragraph 3, of the interstate com- 
merce act, Congress has provided that a shipper must bring an 
action for damages before the Commission within two years 
from the date the cause of action accrues, which latter date 
is fixed at the time of the delivery of the shipment, 

In the Wolf case, 261 U. S. 133, the Supreme Court held 
that the same period of limitation governs an action for the 
recovery of overcharges. The rule as provided for in section 
16 of the act is the rule which the Commission applied under 
the Blinn case, 18 I. C. C. 430, and other cases of a similar 
nature, prior to the decision of the Supreme Court in the Louis- 
ville Cement Company case, referred to above. 

So far as overcharges are concerned, it is not necessary 
that the Commission authorize a carrier to refund the same. 
See American Enameled Brick & Tile Company vs. Raritan 
River R. R. Co., 39 I. C. C. 653-657. 

So far as shipments which moved more than two years 
prior to the present date are concerned, the majority of the 
earriers have taken the position that even as to an additional 
overchaarge, as to which there is no question to be decided by 
the Commission, they cannot refund such amounts unless the 
refund is made within the two-year period provided for in sec- 
tion 16 of the act. This on the ground that the Wolfe case, 
referred to above, precludes such action on their part. 

However, it is our understanding that certain of the eastern 
lines have decided to refund overcharges under such circum- 
stances, provided the claims were filed with the carriers within 
the two-year period. See the article on page 1396 of the De- 
cember 8, 1923, Traffic World under the caption “Use Prayer 
Book Rule.” 

However, should the carrier in the instant case determine 
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that it is bound by the decision of the Wolf case, there is the 
possibility that recovery could be had upon the theory that 
when the undercharges were collected by the carrier its account 
was satisfied and a shipper’s action for the recovery of the 
overcharge which was paid as a part of the undercharge 
claimed by the carrier could be collected in quasi contract, 
that is, that there could be a recovery of money paid- under 
mistake of fact, the amount of which if retained by the carrier 
would result in their unjust enrichment. As to such a suit, if 
it can be maintained, the period of limitation would run from 
the payment of the overcharge, namely, January 5, 1923. 

On the other hand, it is more than likely that the matter 
would be treated as an entire transaction, that is, the delivery 
of the shipments, the collection of the undercharges by the 
carrier and the filing of claims by the shipper for overcharges 
collected, with the amount of the undercharge, would be treated 
as an entire transaction, in which event the date of the delivery 
of the shipment would, under the provision of section 16 of the 
act, fix the date from which the two-year period runs. 


Damages—Measure of, for Loss of or Damage to Household 
Goods 


Utah.—Question: Please refer to inquiry of “New York” on 
page 1238 of your November 17 issue, relative to the amount 
of recovery obtainable on household goods release. 

The carriers in this city advise that the court rulings cited 
do not apply to shipments of household goods or emigrant mova- 
bles shipped under conditions provided in Consolidated Freight 
Classification No, 3. Please give your opinion and the reason 
for same. 

Answer: It is true that there is a difference in the wording 
of the releases which the courts in the cases cited in our answer 
to which you refer passed upon and that which is to be signed 
under the present classification: ratings on household goods, in 
that the words “of each article” are used in the present classi- 
fication form of release, which apparently is intended to and 
would preclude a recovery of more than the released value of 
each article, particularly if the separate weight of that article 
is stated on the bill of lading. However, if the weight of each 
article is not stated, there is more than a possibility, in our 
opinion, that the courts, particularly the state courts, would 
be inclined on this ground to follow the decisions to which we 


referred in our answer on page 1238 of, the November 17, 1923, 
Traffic World. 


Freight—Liability of Consignor for, Where Shipment Consigned 
to Prepay Station 


Oklahoma.—Question: We will appreciate an opinion, quot- 
ing court and Interstate Commerce Commission decisions, on 
the following: 

In July, 1919 (during federai control) we sold a carload 
shipment of gasoline to an eastern concern on basis of f. o. b. 
shipping point. Shipper’s order bill of lading was tendered to 
and accepted by carrier, car moving to destination with charges 
collect. Through oversight of original carrier shipment was 
accepted as a shipper’s order shipment with freight charges 
collect for delivery at a non-agency station. 


When shipment arrived at destination. original consignee 
sold the consignment to another concern on the same basis, 
i. e., f. o. b. shipping point, and in its settlement with original 
consignee, freight charges were included, 


Seemingly through negligence on the part of destination 
carrier, no effort was made to collect freight charges from the 
original consignee until 1922, when he was found to be in 
bankruptcy. 


Carriers are now endeavoring to collect these charges from 
us as consignor and, while we are aware that consignor is pri- 
marily liable for these charges, we believe that the fact that 
shipment was accepted as a shipper’s order shipment destined 
to a non-agency station with charges collect, together with the 
fact that consignee was reimbursed by final buyer and would 
readily have paid charges had an effort been made prior to his 
insolvency, should relieve us of this liability. 


We have advised carrier that we are of the opinion that 
as bill was not, or, rather, suit was not, instituted prior to three 
years from the date of the termination of federal control, that 
we will not consider payment, basing our contentions on your 
answer to “Pennsylvania” under caption “Time in Which Suit 
Must Be Brought” published in your issue of January 13, 1923. 

In reply to our quotation of the latter paragraph, carriers 
have advised that as this is a claim in favor of the government 
this three-year period would not govern, citing the case of Davis, 
Director-General, etc., vs. E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co. 
(C. C. A., 8th Cire.), 287 Fed. 522. 


Answer: While there are a few cases which hold that 
where the carrier could have later, through suit, recovered from 
the consignee its ¢harges on a shipment delivered without col- 
lection of the charges thereon at the time of delivery (Western 
Ry. of Alabama vs, Collins, 201 Alabama 455, 78 Sou. 833; 
Y. & M. V. R. Co. vs. Zemurray, 238 Fed. 789, and L. & N. Ry. 
Co. vs. Central Iron & Coal Co., 284 Fed. 250), the courts in 
general hold that the consignor, as the party who entered into 
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the contract of shipment with the carrier, is primarily liable 
for the freight charges, 

The fact that the shipment was accepted with charges col- 
lect at a non-agency station, does not, under the circumstances 
of the instant case, we believe, relieve the consignor of the 
shipment from liability, as, under the law, the freight charges 
must be collected by the carrier, and there is very little dif- 
ference, at least in effect, between a case where a carrier de- 
livers a shipment to the consignee at an open station without 
collecting its charges and a case where it accepts a shipment 
for delivery at a prepay point without requiring prepayment of 
its freight charges. In both instances the carrier has done 
something which results in injury to the consignor, in the event 
that the consignor has failed to include the amount of the 
freight charges in his invoice, relying upon the carrier to col- 
lect its charges from the consignee, on delivery of the shipment. 

So long as the courts continue to hold that the consignor is 
liable for freight charges, notwithstanding the failure or neg- 
lect of the carrier to collect charges upon delivery of the ship- 
ment, where it does not take advantage of its right to demand 
prepayment thereof, shippers will necessarily run the risk of 
losing the amount of the freight charges if they have not taken 
the precaution to insure the payment of the freight charges 
by the consignee, either by signing, the stipulation provided for 
under the terms of section 7 of the bill of lading, assuming 
that this provision will effect this purpose; by prepaying the 
freight charges and shipping on shipper’s order-notify bills of 
lading, the draft attached to which includes the amount of the 
freight charges, or by using the straight form of bill of lading, 
prepaying the freight charges, and including the amount thereof 
in the invoice. 

The shipper is, furthermore, under the carrier’s tariffs, 
charged with knowledge of the fact that a certain point’ is a 
prepay station and that, therefore, the carrier cannot collect 
charges at that point. 

With respect to undercharges on shipments moving during 
federal control, the decision to which you refer does hold that 
the provisions of paragraph 3 of section 16 of the act does not 
bar a suit by the Director-General. This case is now before 
the Supreme Court of the United States on appeal from the 
Circuit Court of Appeals. 


Routing and Misrouting—Carrier Not Required to Turn Ship- 
ment Over to Competing Lines Even Though Rate via 
Lower Rated Route Is Shown in Bill of Lading of Carrier 
to Which Shipment Delivered 


Missouri.—Question: Referring to your answer to “Ala- 
bama,” as per page 1082, November 2, 1923, and your answer 
to “Missouri,” page 1348, in your December 1, 1923, issue of The 
Traffic World: ; 

We have noted carefully statement of the Commission in 
22 I. C. C. 349, as outlined in your reply to “Missouri.” It is 
evident from this decision that Conference Ruling 474, paragraph 
“C,” refers to a situation where the initial line is in a position 
to either route or handle the shipment via at least two routes. 
One route specified in the bill of lading, the other route to be 
governed by the rate shown in the bill of lading. The decision 
of the Commission is confusing because it states, “That the 
Commission has ruled that where a shipper, having written spe- 
cific routing instructions in the bill of lading, also inserts a 
rate which he expects to have applied, and the rate does not 
apply via the route specified, but is lawfully applicable via 
another route, the carrier must send the shipment via the route 
over which such rate applies.” The latter part of paragraph 
“C,” Conference Ruling 474, provides that the goods should be 
sent via the route specified in the bill of lading. Please clear 
up this point, 

What is your opinion in a case of this kind? 

If a shipment is routed via Railroad A—no rates shown in 
bill of lading and destination is not served by this line, but 
by another, is it the duty of Railroad A to notify the shipper 
that it cannot handle the shipment only on a combination of 
rates? Any shipper located in a large terminal is susceptible 
to this error, and we think that it is the duty of the carrier to 
whom shipment is delivered in error to notify the shipper. 

Answer: The confusion between the language of the Com- 
mission in the McLean decision and that of Conference Ruling 
474 (c), as pointed out by you, is due to the fact that the Com- 
mission in the McLean case is referring to Conference Ruling 
214 (i) and not Conference Ruling 474 (c). As you will note 
from a comparison of the two rulings, which are quoted below, 
the Commission made a change in Conference Ruling 474 (c), 
which supercedes Conference Ruling 214 (i), in that, under the 
later ruling, the carrier must first call the attention of the ship- 
per to the conflict between the rate and route, but may follow 
the route specified if he is unable to obtain definite instructions 
from the shipper as to the routing to be followed, while under 
Conference Ruling 214 (i), the carrier’s duty in the event of a 
conflict was to forward the shipment via the route over which 
the rate shown by the shipper in the bill of lading applied, un- 
less a lower rate was applicable via the route specified in the 
bill of lading. 

Conference Rulings 214 (i) and 474 (c) read as follows: 
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Conference Ruling 214 (i).—In some instances the shipper tenders 
a shipment accompanied by a bill of lading in which certain routing 
is specified and in which he also enters the rate which he expects to 
have apply to the shipment. In such instances if the rate so entered 
in the bill of lading does not apply via the route specified in the bill 
of lading, but is lawfully applicable via another route, it is the duty 
of the carrier to send the shipment via the route which such rate law- 
fully applied, unless a lower rate is lawfully applicable via the route 


specified by shipper; and failure on part of the carrier’s agent to - 


follow this course will be deemed misrouting, responsibility for which 
will rest upon the carrier whose agent so misroutes the shipment. 
(Reaffirmed and amended by Ruling 286f; see also Rulings 159 and 192.) 

Conference Ruling 474 (c).—The obligation lawfully rests upon 
the carrier’s agent to refrain from executing a bill of lading which 
contains provisions that cannot lawfully be complied with, or provi- 
sions which are Ge tadictory and therefore impossible of execution. 
When, therefore, the rate and the route are both given by the shipper 
in the shipping instructions and the rate given does not apply via the 
route designated it is the duty of the carrier’s agent to ascertain from 
the shipper whether the rate or the route given in the shipping in- 
structions shall be followed. The carrier will be held responsible for 
oni a which may result from the failure of its agent to follow 


.., If, however, the agent of the carrier, after exercising reasonable 
diligence, is unable to obtain more definite instructions as to routing, 
the goods should be sent via the route specified in the bill of lading. 


As you state, the principle of Conference Ruling 474 (c) is 
only applicable where the initial line can handle the shipment 
via at least two routes, that is, if the rate shown in the bill of 
lading is applicable via a route other than one to which it is 
a party, there is no duty on its part, under the McLean case, to 
turn the shipment over at point of origin to another carrier 
which is a party to such rate. 


Liability of Carrier for Failure to Furnish Suitable Equipment; 
but Furnishes Defective Cars Bearing Notice to Shipper that 
They Are Unfit for Purpose for Which Ordered 
New York.—Question: Shipper ordered box car from car- 


rier suitable to carry commodity subject to damage by moisure; 
carrier furnished car which was marked or placarded “B car, 
which is unfit for freight subject to damage by moisture,” which 
had a leaky roof. However, the shipper proceeded and loaded 
car, shipment arrived at our plant in a rusty condition, the 
carrier was notified of the extent of the rust, and. we prepared 
and presented claim to them. The claim has been declined by 
carrier on the grounds that the shipper knew the condition of 
the car; consequently, should not have loaded. 

It is the contention of the shipper that 75 per cent to 80 
per cent of all box cars placed by railroad serving them were 
marked “O. K. for mill freight, or other products not subject 
to damage by moisture,” they being all the cars that the rail- 
road was able to supply, and no other cars to be obtained, they 
proceeded to load their shipment, I concurred in the action 
of the railroad company that they were not in fault, but the 
shipper contends that they should have redress and be reim- 
bursed for the damage to the steel. 

Annswer: Railroad companies are bound to furnish cars to 
carry the goods they hold themselves out to carry. This duty 
exists at common law and is also imposed by the interstate 
commerce act and by statutes in many states. It has also the 
duty to see that cars are suitable for the purposes for which 
ordered. In the fulfillment of its duty to provide safe and 
suitable cars for the transportation of goods offered, the carrier 
must provide cars which will protect the goods from the ele- 
ments, and no defect in the cars will excuse a carrier from 
liability on proof of injury to the goods. Cleveland R. Co. vs. 
Louisville Tin Co., 111 S. W. 358; 10 Corpus Juris Section 88. 
To this rule there seems to be a sound exception; viz., if the 
shipper has notice, he should reject the car and demand one 
that is suitable. The carrier, however, would have a duty to 
see that the shipper actually had such notice. The mere pla- 
carding of a car will not put the shipper on notice of the defect 
unless he actually sees, reads and understands such notice, If 
the situation were such that the carrier could not supply the 
shipper with a suitable car within a reasonable time, and that 
the shipper would suffer damages by reason of the unreasonable 
delay, it is held in numerous cases that the shipper could accept 
the car furnished, cognizable of the defects, ship the goods and 
hold the carrier liable for any damages traceable to such de- 
fects. Ogdensburg R. Co. vs. Pratt, 22 Wall. 123; St. Louis 
R. Co. vs. Marshall. 86 S. W. 802; 10 Corpus Juris, section 93. 

The general rule is that where the shipper selects the car 
himself, not relying upon the duty of the carrier to furnish 
suitable equipment, the shipper is assuming that risk himself. 
F. Glass Co. vs. P. R. R. Co., 101 N. W. 223; Nicholson vs. St. 
L. R. Co., 124 S. W. 573 It is our view that in the case cited, 
unless there were some emergency which would justify the 
shipper’s accepting the defective car knowing of the defect, 
because he would suffer damages equally as great if he re- 
frained from shipping, the shipper has undertaken virtually to 
select his own equipment, and in so doing has assumed the risk 
of damage to the goods in so doing 
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Digest of New Complaints 





No. 15314, Sub. No, 1. Lockport Paper Company, Lockport, N. Y., vs. 
Western Maryland et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory, preferential and prejudicial 
rates on crushed stone from Gladhill, Pa., district, to Lockport, 
N. Y. Asks cease and desist order, just and reasonable rates and 
reparation. : ; 

No. 15451, Sub. No. 1. The Indianapolis Board of Trade, Indianapolis, 
Ind., vs. L. & N. et al. : 

Alleges that rules, rates, routes and transit privileges on grain 
and grain products to Louisville, Ky., via Indianapolis, published 
by Chicago & Eastern Illinois, C. C. C. & St. L. and the P. C. C. 
& St. L., are unjust, unreasonable, preferential and prejudicial. 
Asks cease and desist order, that defendants be ordered to pro- 
vide and publish to Louisville via Indianapolis, with milling priv- 
ilege, local and proportional rates no higher than the grain and 
grain products rates maintained via other routes designated in 
I. C. C. No. 100, via the C. C. C. & St. L. and the P. C. C. & St. L., 

nd that the tariff rules of those two lines applicable at Indian- 
apolis be amended to provide milling on such Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois Railway Company grain 

No. 15475. Alaska Junk Company, Portland, Ore., vs. S. P. & S. 

Rates in violation of sections 4 and 6 of the act on pieces of 
steel having value for remelting yaepoees only, from Vancouver, 
Wash., to Portland, Ore., and on shipments of scrap iron and 
pieces of steel having value for remelting purposes only from 
Vancouver, Wash., to Portland, Ore. Asks cease and desist order 
and reparation. 

No. cn A> Hobbie Elevator Co. et al., Montgomery, Ala., vs. L. 
. et al. 

Alleges that the rates charged on grain and grain products 
moving from and through Ohio and Mississippi crossings transited 
at Montgomery, Ala., and reshipped therefrom are extortionate, 
unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory. Asks cease and desist 
order, that defendants be required to establish for the future on 
the transportation of wheat, corn and oats moving through or 
from Memphis, Cairo, East St. Louis, St. Louis, Evansville, Louis- 
ville and other crossings to Montgomery, to be manufactured into 
wheat flour, corn meal and feed and reshipped in carload quanti- 
ties, to all points on the L. & N. between Flomaton, Ala., and New 
Orleans, inclusive, and between Flomaton, Ala., and Pensacola, 
Fla., inclusive, the same rates and charges defendants apply when 
same kind of grain originating at or beyond the same crossings 
and moving to Nashville, Tenn., or Meridian, Miss., to be manu- 
factured into wheat flour, corn meal and feed, and reshipped to 
said destination territory on the L. & N., or such other rates and 
charges as the Commission may deem reasonable and just. 

No. 15477. United Iron Works, Inc., Kansas City, Mo., vs. Missouri 
Pacific et al. 
Unjust, unreasonable, preferential and prejudicial rate on one 


carload of tank steel, k. d., from Healdton, Okla., to Iola, Kan. 
Asks reparation. 


No. 15478. Somervills Iron Works, Somerville, N. J., vs. Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey. 

Alleges that rules, regulations and practices maintained by de- 
fendant at its piers Nos. 10, 11, 39, 46 and 81, North River, 
Manhattan Island, are discriminatory and prejudicial in so far 
as they restrict the handling of shipments of cast fron soil pipe 
because other commodities which are substantially similar are 
accorded that service and because other shippers who ship sim- 
ilar commodities are allowed to ship and receive their commodi- 
ties over these piers, as well as unjust and unreasonable. Asks 


cease and desist order, reasonable rules, regulations and practices 
and reparation. 


No. 15479. The Barrett Company, New York City, vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
Alleges that rate of $1.06 per 100 pounds on munition lint from 
Bryan, Plano and Rockwall, Texas, to Peoria, Ill., was unreason- 
able and unjust to the extent it exceeded a rate of 70 cents, 


minimum weight 30,000 pounds. Asks cease and desist order and 
reparation. 


No. 15480. The Times Herald Printing Co. et al., Dallas, Tex., vs. 
Santa Fe et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates and charges on newsprint paper 
from Camas, Wash., Oregon City and West Linn, Ore., and points 
taking the same rates to Fort Worth and Dallas, Tex., during the 
period December 6, 1921, to July 5, 1922. Asks reparation. 


No. 15481. Krey Packing Company, St. Louis, Mo., vs. Terminal Rall- 
road Association of St. Louis et al. 


Unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory, prejudicial and preferen- 
tial switching charges on live stock from National Stock Yards, 


Ill., to St. Louis, Mo. Asks cease and desist order, just and rea- 
sonable rates, and reparation. 


No. P a Weil-McLain Company, Michigan City, Ind., vs. Michigan 

entral, 

Unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory and prejudicial rates on 
cast iron steam and hot water boilers and cast iron radiators in 
carload lots from Michigan City, Ind., to Chicago, Ill., and points 
located in Chicago switching district. Asks just, reasonable, non- 
discriminatory and non-prejudicial rates. 

No. ey Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., Kansas City, Mo., vs. Santa Fe 
et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory, preferential and prejudi- 
cial rates and charges on fuel oil from points in Kansas and Okla- 
homa to Kansas City, Mo. Asks cease and desist order, just and 
reasonable rates, and reparation. 

No. gee Victory Bag & Paper Company, Chicago, Ill., vs. Santa Fe 
et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory and preferential rates and 
charges on wrapping paper and plain paper bags from Marinette, 
Wis., to Fort Worth, Dallas, San Antonio and El Paso, Tex. Asks 
reparation. 

No. 15485. W. A. Murphy et al., St. Paul, Minn., vs. DeQueen & East- 
ern et al. Unjust and unreasonable rates on hickory nuts from 
Lockesburg, Ark., to St. Paul, Minn. Asks reparation. 

No. 15486. The Norwich Pharmacal Company, Norwich, N. Y., vs. 
B. &.O. et al. 

Excessive, unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory and preferen- 
tial rates on drugs and medicines from Norwich, N. Y., to points 
in Eastern Trunk Line territory and more particularly to New 
York City. Asks cease and desist order, just, reasonable and 
non-discriminatory rates, and reparation. 

No. 15487. Kirkpatrick Lumber & Timber Corporation, Birmingham, 
Ala., vs. Georgia & Florida et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates and charges, in violation of sec- 
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tion 6, on lumber from Ray City, Ga., to Chester, Pa., and recon- 
signed to Corry, Pa. Asks reparation. 

No. 15488, Los Angeles Pressed Brick Company, Los Angeles, Cal., 
vs. Director-General as agent, Santa Fe, et al. - 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on hollow building tile from 
Alberhill, Cal., to Santicoy, Cal., and other California points. 
Asks reparation. 

No. 15489. The McCormick Steamship Company, San Francisco, Cal., 
vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul et al. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable discrimination by defendants 
because of refusal of defendant rail carriers to accord complain- 
ant through and proportional rates accorded Pacific Steamship 
Company on traffic moving between points in the state of Cali- 
fornia and points in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, North 
Dakota and South Dakota, via Seattle, Tacoma and Portland. 
Asks cease and desist order and same treatment as is accorded 
Pacific Steamship Co. 

No. 15490. Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co. et al., Philadelphia, Pa., vs. 
Pennsylvania et al. . . 

Alleges that complainants are and have been subjected to pay- 
ment of rates on fabricated and unfabricated iron and steel prod- 
ucts that are unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory, preferentia? 
and prejudicial. Asks cease and desist order, just, reasonable, non- 
preferential and non-prejudicial rates from* mills of complainants 
in Phliadelphia rate group to New York City and related mar- 
kets, and prescription of minimum rates from Bethlehem in the 
same Philadelphia rate group to New York City and related mar- 
kets, and from the mills of complainants’ competitors in the Bal- 
timore rate group to New York City and related markets, and 
to Philadelphia and related markets in Eastern Pennsylvania. 

No. 15491. Traffic Association of the South Atlantic Ports, Charles- 
ton, S. C., vs. Alabama Great Southern et al. 

Alleges that class and commodity rates on export traffic from 
Cc. F. A. territory to South Atlantic ports of Wilmington, Charles- 
ton, Savannah, Brunswick and Jacksonville, are unjust and un- 
reasonable, prejudicial to complainant and said South Atlantic 
ports, and unduly preferential of Montreal, Quebec, St. John, 
Halifax, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Newport 
News and Norfolk, and to complainant’s competitors there located. 
Asks cease and desist order, and just and reasonable rates. 

No. 15492. McGowin-Foshee Lumber Company, Falco, Ala., vs. Anda- 
lusia, Florida & Gulf et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates, in violation of section 6, on yel- 
low pine lumber from Falco, Ala., to Manitou Beach, Mich., and 
to Northville, Mich. Asks reparation. 

No. 15493. Tide Water Oil Co. et al., New York City vs. Jersey Rail- 
road & Terminal Company, 

Excessive, unjust and unreasonable rates on bulk oil from 
Bayonne, N. J., to various points in New York harbor. Asks 
reparation. 

No. 15494. The Viscose Company, Marcus Hook, Pa., vs. Pennsyl- 
vania et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates and charges on artificial silk 
from Roanoke, Va., to Marcus Hook, Pa. Asks cease and desist 
order, just and reasonable rates, and reparation. 

No. 15495. Chapin-Sacks Corporation, Washington, D. C., vs. Penn- 
sylvania. 

Illegal, unjust and unreasonable rates and charges on milk 
and cream from Taneytown, Md., to Washington, D. C., and other 
points. Asks reparation. 

No. 15496. The Carter Oil Co., Tulsa, Okla., vs. Santa Fe, et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, prejudicial rates and charges on car- 
load shipments of wrought iron and steel pipe, and oil- well sup- 
plies, in violation of the long-and-short-haul provision of section 
4, between points in the states of Kansas and Oklahoma. Asks 
cease and desist order, just and reasonable rates, and reparation. 

No. 15497. The Cleveland Akron Bag Company, Cleveland, Ohio, vs. 
Wheeling & Lake Erie, et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, preferential or prejudicial rates on woven 
paper fabric bags from Cleveland, Ohio, to Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, Calif. Asks reparation. 

No. 15498. General Refractories Co., Philadelphia, Pa., vs. Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern. 

Unjust, unreasonable and excessive rates of $1.45 per net ton 
on brick from Joliet, Ill., to Gary, Indiana Harbor and South 
Chicago. Asks cease and desist order and just and reasonable 


rate. 
No. 15499. Standard Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala., vs. L. & N. 
et al. 
Unjust, unreasonable rates and charges, in violation of section 
6, on yellow pine lumber from Falco, Ala., consigned to Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and reconsigned to Detroit, Mich. Asks cease and 
desist rder and reparation. : 


STATION SHED CASE 


Advice that the Supreme Court of South Carolina had re- 
versed the decision of a division of the court that the South 
Carolina commission was without authority to order the South- 
ern Railway to construct a station shed at Blackville, S. C., 
was received January 3 by John E. Benton, general solicitor 
for the National Association of Railway and Utilities Commis- 
sioners, from Frank W. Shealy, chairman of the state commis- 
sion. Mr. Benton appeared in the case for the state commis- 
sions (see Traffic World, December 22, p. 1555). The decision 
which now stands reversed held that state commissions were 
deprived of their power to require interstate carriers to erect 
stations after enactment of the transportation act. 


GUARANTY AND DEFICIT CERTIFICATES 


Under section 204 of the transportation act, the Commission 
has certified to the Secretary of the Treasury that, while the 
government owes the carrier $82,649.45 in reimbursement of 
its deficit in the period of federal control, the carrier owes the 
government $92,257.53. Under section 209 (guaranty) the Com- 
mission certified that $5,429.65 was due the carrier. The net 
result is that the carrier owes the government $4,178.43. The 
Commission certified that $22,949.76 was due the Springfield 
Electric Railway Company of Vermont under section 204. 
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NAWSCO LINES 


recur INTERCOASTAL  ‘savice 


PORTLAND, ME. 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


and 
LOS ANGELES PORTLAND 
SAN DIEGO ASTORIA 
SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
OAKLAND TACOMA 
VANCOUVER , 


Sailings Every Ten Days 


NORTH ATLANTIC AND WESTERNS. S. CO. 


Owners and Operators, U. S. Government Ships 


BOSTON: 111 Summer St. 


NEW YORK: 11 Moore St. BALTIMORE: American Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA: 136 So. 4th St. PITTSBURGH: 601 Bessemer Bldg 
PORTLAND: 36 Exchange St. 


or 


THE ROBERT DOLLAR COMPANY 
Pacific Coast Ports 


DENVER, COLORADO 









Freproot ¥ Sehenes on Track 


For the Storage of Merchandise 
Household Goods and Machinery 


We specialize in the DISTRIBUTION of local 
and pool car shipments 


Consign via any Railroad into Denver 
Free Switching to Warehouse 


Storage capacity 350,000 square feet 
Insurance rate 15c 


Negotiable Warehouse Receipts Issued 
The Weicker Transfer & Storage Company 












ROUTE YOUR CARGO VIA 


Mobile=Gulfport~Pensacola 
SHORT LINE EXPORT OUTLET 


From Mississippi Valley and Ohio Valley Points 


Liner Service: Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Belfast, Dublin and Bristol Channel Ports 
Hamburg and Bremen 


We Solicit General Cargo 


. BREMEN AND HAMBURG 


Sailing from Mobile Jan. 12 
U.8.8.B. 8.8. CLAVARACK { ee Se Rae don. 8 


Sailing from Mobile Feb. 12 
VSS. 64. WEST BARA war { Sailing from Pensacola Feb. 15 


LIVERPOOL AND MANCHESTER 

. Sailing from Gulfport Jan. 12 
U.8S.8.B. 8.8. MAIDEN CREEK.... } Sailing from Pensacola Jan. 16 

‘ Sailing from Mobile Jan. 20 

LIVERPOOL AND NEWPORT ' 

Sailing from Mobile Feb. 8 
U.S.8.B. 8.8. AFOUNDRIA Sailing from Gulfport Feb. 12 
Sailing from Pensacola Feb. 15 

LONDON 

Sailing from Gulfport Jan. 23 

U.S.8.B. 8.S. WILDWOOD 1 Sailing from Mobile Jan. 28 
Sailing from Pensacola Jan. 31 


Waterman Steamship Corporation 
“Operating United States Government Ships” 
MOBILE, ALABAMA 
Our Service Backed by 18 Years’ Experience 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


11 TRUNK LINES 
17 OUTLETS 


Distribution of Pool Cars and Merchandise 
for Storage. 
FORT WORTH WAREHOUSE 
AND STORAGE COMPANY 
L. C. ABBOTT, Manager 
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TRANSCONTINENTAL RATE HEARING 


H, E. Byram, president of the St. Paul, W. H. Finley, presi- 
dent of the Northwestern, and Edward Chambers, traffic vice- 
president of the Santa Fe, opened the western carriers’ fight for 
reduced rates through fourth section relief to the Pacific coast 
at the hearing on the Transcontinental Freight Bureau’s fourth 
section application No. 26, I. C. C. No. 42436, before Examiner 
Pattison at Chicago, January 2. Their testimony indicated that 
unless the western carriers could get relief from the fourth 
section, so that, with reduced rates to the Pacific coast, they 
could fill empty westbound cars, it would be necessary to in- 
crease the eastbound rates in order to bring earnings up to a 
normal figure. The hearing was expected to develop the most 
complete exposition of the transcontinental situation ever placed 
before the Commission by the carriers. Testimony at Chicago 
was expected to take more than a week, to be followed by 
several other western hearings. 

The carriers are supported in their attempt by numerous 
commercial and industrial organizations throughout the middle 
west, led by the Chicago Association of Commerte, Representa- 
tives of the Intermediate Rate Association, Salt Lake City, Spo- 
kane, and other intermountain points were present with repre- 
sentatives of the steamship lines to oppose the proposed re- 
ductions. 

Mr. Chambers, who took the stand first, traced a historical 
outline of transcontinental competition between the water routes 
and the rail carriers. There had been no difficulty in the rail 
lines meeting water competition up to the time of the com- 
pletion of the Panama Canal, he said. Following the opening 
of the canal, the carriers were not prevented from making what- 
ever rates were necessary to meet the water competition until 
in 1918, when, with the withdrawal of the steamship lines from 
the coastal trade to the more lucrative foreign trade, the Com- 
mission ordered conformation to the fourth section on the plea 
of the intermountain territory, he said. The old adjustment had 
been based on a blanketing of the rates to the Pacific ports at 
all points east of the Missouri River, he said, and the carriers 
would like to have that opportunity now, though the application 
asked only for certain points west of Chicago and proposed rates 
that only came close enough to the water rates to make a bid 
for competition, considering the superior all-rail service. 

He said the water carriers had deserted the traffic during 
the war, leaving the rail carriers to handle the business as 
well as some of the trans-Pacific tonnage that had formerly 
gone eastward through the canal. But, with the return of the 
water carriers, the rail carriers’ westbound tonnage had dropped 
steadily until there was now a serious situation in which only 
one-third as much tonnage moved westward at the Mississippi 
River as moved eastward. 

He stressed the point that the water carrier could make 
rates without regulation and that “reckless competition” be- 
tween boat lines had driven rates to abnormally low levels at 
times. He favored Commission regulation of the coastwise 
water lines so that there would be some kind of rate stability 
and an end made of such discrimination as existed at the pres- 
ent. The canal had been built with the taxes of the whole 
country, he said, and he opposed its being used to favor one 
part of the country as against another. The problem of ad- 
justing the rate situation so that it would be equitable was 


more a business problem than a mere technical rate matter, 
he said. 


He said the intermountain interests were wrong in opposing 
the carriers’ proposals, pointing to the fact that there was little 
or no traffic originating in much of the territory through which 
they had to haul the transcontinental tonnage and that it was 
the long hauls that supported the lines that had been built 
through that territory. In the event the carriers failed to get 
the relief asked for so that they could build up the westbound 
business, they would have to increase the rates on eastbound 
movements if earnings were to be brought up to normal, he 
said, and the result would be worse for the intermountain in- 


terests than if they allowed the carriers to reduce the rates to 
the ports. 


W. S. McCarty, for the Intermediate Rate Association, in 
his cross-questioning, sought to bring out that the carriers, in 
the present @roposal, were only seeking the establishment of 
the principle and that other reductions would follow this enter- 
ing wedge. Frank Lyons, for the Luckenbach Steamship Com- 
pany, sought to develop in cross-examination that all the busi- 
hess now carried by water would not fill the empty westbound 
cars and that the Santa Fe was doing more business than under 
the old adjustment. 

Mr. Byram’s testimony was directed largely at the financial 
situation. He cited the earnings of his line, running from less 
than one per cent in 1920 to 2.52 per cent for the year ending 
Nov. 20, 1923. He pointed to the fact that the Commission was 
authorized to allow rates that would permit earnings of 5% 
per cent and that unless the carriers could fill the empty west- 
bound cars by some means such as that proposed, the only 
alternative was an increase in the eastbound rates. He said 
the greatest efforts had been made to attain operating economy, 
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among them being the acquisition of the Chicago, Terre Haute 
& Southeastern and the control of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
Gary, by which the St. Paul had been able to save a million 
dollars formerly paid to other carriers for coal movement. 

Traffic via the canal had multiplied three or four times 
since 1921, he said, while the long-haul westbound business of 
his line had decreased until now almost twice as many cars 
moved west empty as moved west under load. This situation 
had brought the transcontinental lines to the most critical period 
of their existence, he said, with the loss of this profitable long- 
haul business and the low earnings in the face of increased ton- 
nage and increased operating efficiency. 

He attacked the position of the intermountain interests in 
opposing the carriers’ proposal, stating that, if the greater pro- 
portion of the westbound tonnage went to the water lines, the 
rail lines would have to have higher rates for the eastbound 
movements from the intermountain territory. 

Mr. Byram was not cross-questioned by the intermountain 
representatives. Mr, Lyons, for the steamship companies, con- 
tinued to try to bring out that the tonnage carried by water 
would not fill.the empty westbound cars. 

Mr. Finley reiterated many of the points made by the-two 
previous witnesses, indicating that the present adjustment gave 
the east coast a practical monopoly of the Pacific coast markets. 
He also advocatedsCommission regulation of water rates, declar- 
ing that, unless the present application was granted, a rate 
increase would be necessary. He said he did not see how the 
geographical position of the Pacific coast made unfair discrimi- 
nation against the intermountain territory. In advocating the 
proposed relief, he said that any revenue the carriers could gain 
from filling the empty westbound cars would be a clear gain 
because the movement of the cars was made necessary by the 
heavy eastbound movement, normally much heavier than the 
westward tonnage. “We are confronted by a condition and not 
by a theory,” he said. . 

He was followed by H. G. Toll, acting chairman of the 
standing rate committee of the Transcontinental Freight Bureau, 
who was the principal traffic witness for the carriers and who 
went into detail in a study of the rate adjustment and the ton- 
nage movement by canal and rail. He said that, since the car- 
riers had made the application there had been an advance in 
the canal rates that had necessitated a readjustment of the pro- 
posed schedules. 

In the new schedule, six of the 47 items in the original ap- 
plication had been eliminated. These, he stated, were, for the 
most part, chemicals and other commodities on which the move- 
ment was light. Typical instances of the new rates are: Ammu- 
nition, $1.10; dry goods, $1.10; paint, soap, paper and paper 
articles, $1; iron and steel articles, from 80 cents to $1; packing- 
lfouse products, $1.20. 

The proposed rates had been made, he said, so that they 
would enable the carriers to meet the competition of the water 
lines at the points where most of these commodities originated 
in the territory at and west of Chicago, taking into consideration 
the local rates to the eastern seaboard, the cost of water trans- 
portation and handling, with an added factor to allow for the 
superiority of rail service. 


A series of nineteen exhibits prepared by the Transconti- 
nental Freight Bureau, in substantiation of the carriers’ pro- 
posed reduced rates to Pacific terminals was submitted and ex- 
plained by H. G. Toll. The proposed rates were compared with 
the combinations of the local rates from various producing 
points at Chicago and in the east, to the eastern ports and the 
going canal rates from the eastern ports to Pacific terminals. 
By this' it was intended to show that the proposals of the car- 
riers were to install rates which, considering an added factor 
for the ‘superiority of rail service, would equalize the competi- 
tion. In most cases the proposed rail rate was slightly higher 
than the water combination, but Mr. Toll said the reductions 
were as great as the carriers felt they were able to make and 
were, he believed, low enough to attract sufficient tonnage to 
the rail routes to offset the losses on the traffic now moving 
and would, he believed, due to the better rail service, build up 
a volume of business that would bring the carriers additional 
revenue from the empty westbound cars now moving. 

The exhibits went in detail, into the volume of tonnage 
and number of boats engaged in the water traffic, presenting, 
Mr. Toll said, all the evidence on this traffic the carriers had 
been able to collect. All boats operating in 1921 were shown 
and the greatly increased number now in the trade were listed. 
At present, the exhibits showed, there were 141 vessels in the 
trade with an annual deadweight cargo, capacity of 3,639,500 
tons. 

A comparison of the tonnage moving through the canal 
for three summer months in 1921 showed 189,550 tons while the 
same period for 1923 showed 870,726 tons, an increase of 459 
per cent. Another study of four months of each year from 
1920 to 1923 showed an increase of 253 per cent, 1922 over 1921 
and an increase of 404 per cent 1923 over 1921. Other studies 
of the traffic showed classifications by commodities and by 
points of origin and destination. These were followed by 
studies showing the traffic handled by the transcontinental lines 
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HERE IS 
Real Traffic Service 


1. A staff of practical and legal traffic experts at 
your call for consultation on any matter that 
may bob up in your office at any time, 





A running report’ of progress in any matter 
before any government body in which you may 
be interested. This includes formal and informal 
complaints before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, matters before the Federal Trade 
Commission, bills in Congress and _ similar 

- matters. 





A careful watch kept and a report made on any 
development in any specific rate in which you 
are apprehensive that a change may be 
attempted. 





A place where you may obtain without charge 
single copies of any document issued by any gov- 
ernment department. This incfudes reports and 
tentative reports of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and similar documents. 





An office in the city of Washington where you 
will be furnished with facilities for transacting 
your business whenever you happen to be there. 


NO, THIS SERVICE 
IS NOT EXPENSIVE 


As a matter of fact it is 
part of every subscrip- 
tion for the 
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which is, in itself the most com- 
plete and prompt traffic news 
service available. 


Let us send you a series of sam- 
ples and detailed information. 


The Traffic Service Corporation 
418 So. Market St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Zealand, Dutch East Indies, for Transhipment at San Francisco. 
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Rico, West Indies, Central America, South America, Europe 
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application 


THE STEELE STEAMSHIP LINE, Incorporated 
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424 Whitney Central Building, New Orleans, La. 


Steele Bldg. 
Galveston, Texas 


15 Moore St. 


SWAYNE & HOYT, Inc. 
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San Francisco, Cal. 
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WILLIAMS LINE 


Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco 
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classified by commodities as well as by points of origin and 
destination for the period 1920 to 1923 inclusive. 

These exhibits, Mr. Toll explained, showed a steady increase 
in the tonnage handled by the water route and a correspond- 
apety steady decrease in the tonnage handled by the rail car- 

ers. 

A detailed analysis was made of the reduction in revenue 
that would be caused by applying the proposed rates to the 
traffic which they would have affected had they been applied for 
June, July and August, 1923. This was followed by maps which 
showed for each commodity in the proposed list the most west- 
erly point on transcontinental routes at which the rates from 
Group D are not affected by the present transcontinental rates 
as maxima and the most easterly points at which the proposed 
rates from Group D are less than the present rates. From this 
exhibit was made apparent the extent of the affected territory 
in the event the carriers should try to put into effect the pro- 
posed rates without relief from the fourth section. 

This was followed by a study of the tonnage on the pro- 
posed commodities showing the extent of movements into the 
intermediate territory and by a historical analysis of the rates 
on the transcontinental routes. A compilation of the tons of 
freight carried by the transcontinental lines for three summer 
months of the last three years showed 42, 51 and 66 million tons 
for 1921, 1922, and 1923 respectively. This was in support of 
the carriers’ contention that the falling off in transcontinental 
tannage has taken place in the face of a general increase ton- 
nage movement, * 

The series of exhibits was completed by a showing of the 
bank clearing of the various Pacific coast cities. 

On cross-examination of Mr. Toll, Mr. McCarty tried to 
show that the movement of commodities into intermediate 
territory was not of sufficient volume to prevent application of 
the reduced rates all along the line. Mr. Lyons directed his 
questioning to show that the proposals would tend to discrimi- 
nate against points between Chicago and the eastern seaboard 
and were intended primarily to give an advantage to midwest 
shippers. Spokane and interior California interests tried to 
show that there was only a small proportion of the movement 
to the north Pacific ports and that his tonnage figures, taken 


for the summer months, were not fair indications of the year’s 
business. 


S. H. Johnson, traffic vice-president of the Rock Island, 
related how his company had built the line from Kansas City 
to Santa Rosa so that, via El Paso, the Rock Island was now 
the short line from Kansas City to California. He compared 
the traffic on a division of this line with other divisions on 
the Rock Island to show how it suffered for lack of transconti- 
nental business. He said the building of the Panama Canal had 
reversed the old adjustment between the middle west and the 
east coast in the Pacific coast trade. 
built, he said, Chicago had the lowest rate compared with New 
York, while now the condition was reversed. He outlined how 
this disturbed the transcontinental rate structure.and the hard- 
ship it worked on the transcontinental carriers and the manu- 
facturers they served in the middle west. 


The drop in the transcontinental tonnage of the rail lines, 
he said, was one of the principal reasons for the low earnings 
of the western lines. He stressed the impossibility of rectify- 
ing the situation without fourth section relief, so that some 
of the transcontinental tonnage could be recovered without dis- 
turbing the interior. Without relief, he said, the present in- 
terior and eastbound rates could not be continued if the car- 
riers were to have the earnings Congress indicated they should 
have, He gave several examples to show that the blanketing 
back of a further reduced rate without relief from the fourth 
section would disturb the'rate structure in the southwest. He 
said 1923 had not been a satisfactory year as to earnings on 
his line and on other western lines that would not be able to 
pay stockholders what they should receive. 


L. E. Wentling, manager of the statistical bureau of the 
western lines, introduced a statistical study to show what it 
would cost the carriers to handle the added tonnage that might 
be produced under the proposed rates. He said it was gen- 
erally agreed that, after traffic had reached a certain “normal” 
point, the carrier could handle additional tonnage for about 50 
per cent of the cost of handling the original tonnage. He 
showed how he arrived dt a factor of 49.5 per cent as the cost 
of handling added traffic and applied the factor to cars of sev- 
eral sizes for a 2,500-mile haul and a 1,650-mile haul, considering 
that there were no empty cars and that there were 25 per cent 
empty cars. 

He made the same computation using a factor of 60 per 
cent as the cost of the added tonnage, this figure being used 
where a prorata of added train-miles were necessary to handle 
the traffic, while the 49 per cent figure was used where no 
added train-miles were necessary to handle the added tonnage. 
His computations showed that, in the first instance, the car- 
riers would need only about 84,000 tons of added traffic each 
year to overcome the losses which the proposed reduced rates 
would entail when the factor for no added train-miles was used. 
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Using the factor which considered added train-miles, his figures 
showed that about 92,000 tons a year of new tonnage would 
be needed to overcome the losses entailed. He submitted fig- 
ures showing the surplus. of westbound empty car-miles and 
how the westbound empty movement varied through the year, 
while the smaller eastbound empty movement was at a steady 
value throughout the year. The empty westbound movement 
was growing worse from year to year, he said. 

One page of Mr. Wentling’s exhibit contained a column 
showing, for each of the commodities under consideration, the 
estimated cost per hundred pounds for handling the added ton- 
nage, These figures ranged generally from about 30 to 50 cents 
a hundred pounds. This was attacked by Mr. Lyons to show 
that the carriers could, if they wished, cut the rates down 
to this figure and so “drive the ships off the sea.” Mr. Went- 
ling answered that the figures were based on an assumption: 
of a loss that would follow the proposed cut and that if greater 
cuts were made than those proposed the increased losses on 
the traffic now moving would make the figures of cost per hun- 
dred pounds invalid. 

Mr. Lyons, on request of the carrier revresentatives, agreed 
to furnish what figures he could get from the water carriers 
to show the movement of the commodities under consideration 
via the canal. He said he represented only the Luckenbach 
Company. ; 

C. F. Rowe, for the Duluth Commerce Association, presented 
evidence favoring the carriers’ proposals, showing that a Du- 
luth manufacturer of paint could not, under the present rate 
adjustment, compete with New York at his own branch houses 
along the Pacific coast. The rates, he said, placed the Duluth 
manufacturer at a 48-cent disadvantage at Portland, while at 
Spokane the Duluth man had an advantage of 8% cents over 
his New York competitor. 

A. F. Vandergrift, for the Louisville Board of Trade, said 
his city did not oppose the carriers’ proposals, but wanted them 
extended to include Louisville. He asked that the Commission 
defer action until an agreement could be reached by the eastern 
lines so that the proposed reductions could be extended east- 
ward. 

Mr. McCarty, for the Intermediate Rate Association, asked 
the Commission for a postponement of the western hearings 
so that they would not begin at Salt Lake until after February 
26. He said this was necessary in order that the intermountain 
interests could have time to revise their exhibits on the basis 
of the new proposals of the carriers introduced at the beginning 
of the hearings. 

The chief operating officers of the principal transconti- 
nental lines went on the stand Friday morning to testify to 
the volume of movement of empty cars westbound. P. H. 
McCauley, general superintendent of transportation for the 
Northern Pacific, said that on the most evenly balanced divi- 
sion on that line, where the excess of empty cars westbound 
was the lowest, half a million tons of additional westbound 
freight could be handled without using more than 88 per cent 
of the capacity of the motive power in motion. On other divi- 
sions where the excess westbound was greater he said as much 
as a million and a half tons could be added to the westbound 
tonnage yearly without necessitating any increased train-miles. 


J. C. Roth, general superintendent of transportation for 
the Great Northern, said that on the most balanceed division 
on his line almost half a million additional tons could have 
been handled the first ten months of 1923 without additional 
train-miles. Moreover, he added, an increased westbound ton- 
nage, as contemplated in the present application, would ma- 
terially improve the problem of getting cars into the west 
to handle the eastbound movement, because the eastern carriers 
were more willing to send their cars west under load than to 
send them empty. 


J. B. Greer, vice-president of operation for the C. M. & 
St. P., told practically the same story, and his exhibits showed 
that on one division the eastbound traffic density was more 
than six times that of the westbound traffic. 


Cc. B. Strohm, superintendent of transportation for the 
Santa Fe, said that in a ten months’ period of 1923 there was 
room for 300,000 tons of westbound freight.in empty refrig- 
erator cars on one division. He indicated that to the west 
coast 668,220 tons of freight could be handled a year in the 
eempty westbound equipment without additional train-miles. 


J. P. Haynes Testifies 

Following the operating witnesses the carriers rested tem- 
porarily in order to permit J. P. Haynes, director of traffic, 
Chicago Association of Commerce, to proceed with the case 
of the Chicago and midwest shippers before the limited time 
for the Chicago hearing expired. Mr. Haynes detailed the 
history of the meetings of shippers and discussions with the 
carriers to get relief for the manufacturers of the midwest 
from the advantage which the low water rates gave to their 
New York competitors. He recited the following “declaration 
of principles” adopted by midwest shippers and commercial 
organizations from 19 cities and later concurred in by shippers 
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ANNOUNCING THE 1924 EDITION 


The FREIGHT TRAFFIC RED BOOK 


‘‘The Encyclopedia of the Traffic Department’’ 
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A complete, time-saving, convenient Reference Book, an Encyclopedia on Domestic and Foreign 
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STORAGE DISTRIBUTION 


phe market Cold Storage and Wareh, 


quis! USe Cy 
GEORGE 8S. LOVEJOY : e 
Manager General Storage Department 


178 Atlantic Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


SERVICE 
DEPENDABILITY 








SUMMER STREET STORES ALBANY TERMINAL STORES 
Direct connection with New York, New Haven Direct connection with Boston & Albany 
Hartford Railro i 


ilroad. ilroa 
Capacity, 2,000,000 cubic feet. Capacity, 1,480,000 cubic feet. 


OUR FACILITIES ARE UNEXCELLED 


Wharfage and Dockage 
Free and Bonded Stores 


A Warehouse on every railroad entering Boston 
Total General Storage Capacity 9,706,000 cubic feet 
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from 22 cities extending from Duluth to Memphis and Fort 
Smith and from Chicago to Kansas City: 


With the conviction that the existing ocean competition has 
come to stay and will continue to place beyond the reach of the 
trans-continental rail carriers the business which originates at 
the Atlantic Seaboard and Gulf points and in territory adjacent 
thereto and will make it increasingly difficult to regain that tonnage 
now moving via the Panama Canal from the middle west, we are 
of the opinion that the future participation of these carriers in 
Pacific Coast business depends largely upon their ability to originate 
rail traffic by making appropriate rates to Pacific Coast terminals 
from middle western territory as described below: 

1. It is obvious that traffic from Trans-Continental Group C and 
points east thereof to Pacific Coast terminals will move via the 
Panama Canal irrespective of any rates that may be established 
by the Trans-Continental Lines. The correct solution of this problem 
must be by establishment of rates from group D territory and west 
thereof that will restore or originate this business to the Trans- 
Continental Lines and encourage future industrial development, Fur- 
ther that the measure of such rates can and should be determined by 
conference with individual commodity interests. 

The measure of rates to intermountain and other intermediate 
territory is for the carriers to determine, but in the establishment 
of such rates the territory west of Trans-Continental group C is 
not to be deprived of the benefits of its geographical location. 

3. It is our conclusion that Fourth Section relief should be 
granted from territory west of Trans-Continental group C to Pacific 
Coast terminals and that reasonable relationships as between groups 
D, E, F, etc., should be observed in the construction of these rates. 
We further believe that any effort on the part of the carriers to 
establish rates with the object of diverting business originating in 
Trans-Continental group C and east thereof destined to Pacific Coast 
terminals from water to rail routes is futile, consequently, we earn- 
estly request that any action taken along these lines should be wholly 
independent of any proposal affecting rates from the territory west of 
Trans-Continental group C. Respecting the rates to intermountain 
and intermediate territory, we seriously object to any change in the 
present relationships as between points of origin on this traffic. 

4. So far as their interests are involved and their ability will 
permit, those here represented offer their assistance to the carriers 
in working out proper rates in harmony with this memorandum, 
and will support carriers Fourth Section application for relief. 


He told how the shippers had urged the carriers to proceed 
with its fourth section application, fearing that the continued 
increase of movement from the east rather than from the mid- 
west to the Pacific coast would increase the number of in- 
stances he cited where midwestern firms had been forced by 
the rate situation to handle or to establish facilities for han- 
dling their Pacific coast business from the eastern seaboard 
and desert the Chicago territory. Continuing, he said: 


With the existing rate adjustment, in many instances, it is im- 
possible to meet the competition of eastern manufacturers and pro- 
eee, and in those cases business is lost to the middle western 
shippers. 

There are large movements of freight from middle western states 
to the Atlantic seaboard for re-shipment by vessel through the Pan- 
ama Canal and we consider that such instances result in the economic 
waste of transportation and facilities. It takes many western line 
cars into a very congested territory from which comparatively little 
return loadings are available, thus necessitating the return of those 
cars empty after long delays. 

Middle western manufacturers and shippers, feel it is unfair for 
the government to allow established industry to suffer due to an 
agency such as the Panama Canal has brought on by revolutionizing 
the trend of American trans-continental commerce when the means 
for prevention can readily be invoked. Through the agency of this 
commission the Congress has committed itself in the Transportation 
Act of 1920, as follows: 

“Sec. 500—It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress 
to promote, encourage and develop water transportation, service and 
facilities in connection with the commerce of the United States, 
and to foster and preserve in full vigor both rail and water trans- 
portation.”’ 

It will be observed that the mandate is to preserve rail as well 
as water transportation. Denial of 4th Section relief to the trans-con- 
tinental railroads has deprived them of the opportunity to share in 
an enormous traffic as well as making it impossible for the shippers 
of the middle west to enjoy a fair share of this business and for 
which a large amount of their capital was invested. Weetherefore 
respectifully urge relief be allowed on the items covered by this 
application. 

We feel that by the denial of fourth section relief on trans- 
continental traffic the carriers have been prevented from exercising 
a fundamental right and which right has always been exercised in 
the interest of shippers as well as the carriers. 

Certainly no one will contend that the Congress has ever intended 
to deprive the railroads of the right to make rates in competition 
with water carriers for, notwithstanding insistent demands for cer- 
tain interests Congress has always wisely refused to enact a rigid 
and inflexible long and short haul clause. What is now being pre- 
sented to the commission jis nothing new. The railroads have always 
been permitted to make rates in competition with water carriers by 
departing from the fourth section provided they do not thereby un- 
duly discriminate or place an undue burden on other commerce. 
There has never been a transportation question before us that has 
been given more serious and careful consideration than this matter 
of trans-continental rates, and the shippers represented by the 
organizations I have the privilege of speaking for, so far as we 
have been able to develop are unanimous in their earnest request 
that the Commission grant this application. 





ABANDONMENT OF LINE 


The Commission has issued a certificate of public conven- 
ience and necessity authorizing the abandonment of the line of 
railroad of the Blytheville, Burdette & Mississippi River Railway 
Company, extending from Burdette, Ark., in a northerly direction 
a distance of 7 miles, to a connection with the St. Louis South- 
western near Chickasawba, Ark. The line was built in 1904 
as a logging road. The timber in the territory tributary to the 
line has been completely exhausted. 





FALLACIES OF RADICAL SENATORS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Defense of the basic principles of the transportation act 
and an attack on the fallacies in the arguments of the radical 
group in the Senate were the principal features of an address 
made here last Saturday at a Harvard Club luncheon by How- 
ard Elliott, chairman of the board of the Northern Pacific. He 
deplored the fact that “regulating and managing railroads by 
political authorities in Washington has been a favorite pastime 
for many years.” 

The transportation act has been a stabilizing factor, despite 
its imperfections, and it would be dangerous to make hasty 
changes, Mr. Elliott said. The plan of the so-called radicals 
to base rates on a valuation of $12,000,000 would be con- 
fiscation, he added. He pointed out also that the transportation 
act gave no guaranty as to returns, despite the persistent efforts 
to make it appear.otherwise, He called attention to the fact 
that the eastern roads have shown an annual return of only 
5.04 per cent, and the western roads only 3.88 per cent. If 
capital is to be attracted to the railroads to permit expansion 
in meeting the growing needs of the country, he declared, stock- 
holders must be allowed to see more satisfactory dividends. 

Commenting on the proposaal of the farmer-labor politicians 
to reduce freight rates on agricultural products 25 per cent, 
he said this would bankrupt the western roads and stop divi- 
dends on the others. He expressed the conviction that the 
carriers should not be called on to make good the losses of 
any industry due to overproduction, bad management and poor 
judgment. Any such action would, in the long run, react to 
the disadvantage of the farmers through a decrease in the 
ability of the roads to give them goood service, he said. 


SOUTHERN TO BUILD CUT-OFF 


The Southern Railway has applied to the Commission for 
authority to construct and operate.an extension of its lines in 
Knox county, Tenn., a distance of 2.93 miles. The extension 
will be in Knoxville, Tenn., extending westwardly from a con- 
nection with the existing east and west main line of the appli- 
cant at a point east of the main section of the city to a 
connection west of the main section of the city with the 
existing railroad of the applicant between Coster Yard and 
Middlesboro, Ky. 

“The heavy freight traffic of Southern Railway system 
moving through the Knoxville gateway between the eastern 
lines and the western lines of the said system must now pass 


over the existing railroad of the applicant through the con-’ 


gested portions of the city of Knoxville,” the Southern said 
in its application. “The construction and operation of the 
proposed cut-off line will in large measure relieve this existing 
railroad of such freight traffic and will result in a more expedi- 
tious and economical movement of it around rather than through 
the said city, shortening the haul 3.24 miles on part of such 
traffic and 1.71 miles on part of it.” 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


The Commission has authorized the Seaboard Air Line to 
issue not exceeding $1,693,000 of first and consolidated mort- 
gage gold bonds, $75,500 of said bonds to be sold at par to 
the Southeastern Investment Company in consideration of the 
purchase of certain property and then to be reacquired by the 
Seaboard in consideration of the cancellation of a like amount 
of debt owing to the applicant by the Southeastern Investment 
Company. The entire issue of bonds will then be pledged with 
the Secretary of the Treasury as security in part for loans to 
the Seaboard heretofore approved by the Commission. 

The Columbus & Greenville Railway Company has been 
authorized to issue $100,000 of capital stock and to issue 6 
notes aggregating $55,000 to the Mobile & Ohio in part pay- 
ment for equipment. : 

The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis has been 
authorized to issue $20,000,000 of refunding and improvement 
mortgage bonds, to be sold at not less than 94.81 per cent of 
par and accrued interest. 

The American Niagara Railroad Corporation has been au- 
thorized to issue $1,000,000 of common capital stock, to be sold 
at not less than par. 

The Commission has authorized a loan of $130,800 to the 
receiver of the Memphis, Dallas & Gulf Railroad Company. 

The Norwood & St. Lawrence Railroad Company has been 
authorized by the Commission to issue $125,000 of three-year 
6 per cent secured gold notes and to pledge $153,000 of first 
mortgage bonds as collaterial security therefor. 


BUFFALO CREEK BOND ISSUE 


The Buffalo Creek Railroad Company has applied to the 
Commission for authority to issue $1,000,000 of first refunding 
mortgage 5 per cent coupon gold bonds to liquidate liabilities 


incurred for the acquisition of property and additions and 
betterments. = 
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EVERY STEP 


From Start to Finish 


In Both Freight Rate and 
Classification Change 


Is Now Promptly Told of 
in 


The Traffic Bulletin 


The Information Regularly Carried in This 
Publication Includes the Following: . 


1—Released Rate Orders 

2—Fourth Section Applications 

3—Fourth Section Orders 

4—Sixth Section Orders ° 

5—Investigation and Suspension Orders 

6—Suspension Orders Vacated 

7—New Tariffs and Supplements Filed with the I. C.C. 
8—Tariffs Rejected by the I. C. C. 

9—Express Tariffs Filed with the I. C. C. 
10—Shipping Board Tariffs 

11—Central Freight Association Docket 
12—Central Freight Association Hearings 

13—C. F. A., Coal, Coke and Iron Ore Docker 
14—Illinois Freight Association Docket 
15—National Perishable Freight Committee Docket 
16—New England Freight Association Docket 
17—New England Freight Association Hearings 
18—Southern Freight Association Docket 
19—Southern Freight Association Dispositions 
20—Southwestern Freight Bureau Docket 
21—Southwestern Freight Bureau Hearings 
22—Texas Tariff Bureau Docket 
23—Texas ‘Tariff Bureau Hearings 
24—Trunk Line Association Docket 
25—Trunk Line Association Hearings 
26—Trunk Line Coal and Coke Docket 
27—Trunk Line Coal and Coke Hearings 
28—Western Trunk Line Docket 
29—Western Trunk Line Hearings 
30—Western Trunk Line Dispositions 
31—Transcontinental Freight Bureau Docket 
32—Transcontinental Freight Bureau Dispositions 
33—Southern Ports Foreign Freight Docket 
34—Consolidated Classification Docket 
35—National Diversion and Reconsignment Dockets 
36—Embargo Notices, Modifications and Cancellations 
37—Steamship Sailings 
38—Express Classification Docket 
39—Address of Roads Filing First Tariff with I. C. C. 
40—Adoption Notices 


Samples and full information free on request 


The Traffic Service Corporation 


Publishers THE TRAFFIC WORLD 
418 South Market St., Chicago 
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New York-Baltimore-Norfolk- 
Pacific Coast Ports 


VIA PANAMA CANAL 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT SERVICE 
WESTBOUND SAILINGS 

Baltimore New York Norfolk 


Jan. 7 Jan. 10 Jan. 12 
Jan. 20 Jan.31 Feb. 2 


THEREAFTER EVERY WEEK 


EASTBOUND SAILINGS 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
*COLOMBIA Jan.15 Jan. 17 
SANTA BARBARA .. Jan. 26 Jan. 28 


THEREAFTER EVERY WEEK 


*Calling at Manzanillo, San Jose de Guatemala, La Libertad, 
Corinto, Canal Zone, Havana (Eastbound), Baltimore (East- 
Norfolk and New York. 


FARES, to Los Angeles er San Francisco, FIRST CLASS, $250 and up 
PANAMA SERVICE 


Between San Francisce, Los Angeles, Mexico, Central America and Canal Zene 
S.S. CITY OF PARA sails from San Francisco Jan. 15 


and sailings about every 22 days thereafter 


PACIFIC MAIL S.S. COMPANY 


10 Hanover Square, New York 508 California St., San Francisce 
605 Central Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


ILLINOIS NORTHERN 
RAILWAY 


Excels in the handling of INTERMEDIATE SWITCH- 
ING SERVICE AT CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, between the 
following Railroads: 


eet tte . St. P. Ry. 
. . & St. L. Ry. 

. &. - Ry. 

‘ - Ry. .R 

_R. R. . Railroad 
. St. P. & S. Ste. M. Ry. (Soo Line) 

Both INBOUND AND OUTBOUND, less carload 
freight handled for ALL ROADS entering Chicago at the 
flat Chicago rate thru our McCormick Freight Station. 


INDUSTRIAL LOCATIONS 


Choice locations can be found on the line of the ILLI- 
NOIS NORTHERN RAILWAY for manufacturing and 
other business. 


Chicago rates apply to and from all industries. 


Our trap car service allows for the handling of L. C. L. 
freight between our industries and McCormick Station 
free of charge, in lots of 6,000 pounds or more, thus 
avoiding cartage. 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


Address inquiries to T. J. Maloney, Vice-President, 
606 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
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TRAFFIC CLUBS 


Bag follow! list of traffic clubs will be published from time 
to e. We ask that readers notify us of any errors or of any 
changes or additions of which they have any knowledge.) 


Akron, O.—Traffic Study Club of Akron. H. L. Sovacool, 
Pres.; J. J. King, Secy. 

Akron (O.) Traffic Association, H. J. Zimmerman, Pres.; 
H. L. Sovacool, Secy. 

Atlanta—tTraffic ;Club of Atlanta. J. W. White, Pres.; 
T. B. Curtis, Secy.-Treas. 

Augusta (Ga.) Traffic Club. R. B. Arthur, Pres.; B. R. 
Johnson, Secy. 

Baltimore—tTraffic Club of Baltimore. H. A. Thoman, Pres.; 
C, C. Kailer, Secy. 

Battle Creek (Mich.) Traffic Club. E. C. Nettels, Pres.; 
Eugene Wallace, Secy.-Treas. 

Birmingham (Ala.) Traffic and Transportation Club. G. 8. 
Wilcox, Pres.; C. E. Jones, Secy. 

Boston, Mass.—The Association of Railway and Steamboat 
Agents of Boston, G. W. Hammond, Pres.; W. M. Macomber, 
Secy.-Treas. 

Brooklyn—tTraffic Club of Brooklyn, Chamber of Commerce. 
R. D. Simons, Pres.; F. E. Grace, Secy.-Treas. 

Buffalo—iIndustrial Traffic Club of the Niagara Frontier. 
W. J. McKibbin, Pres.; H. J. Bryant, Secy. 

Buffalo Transportation Club. Godfrey Morgan, Pres.; J. P. 
DeVaughn, Secy. and Treas. 

Canton, O.—Stark County, Ohio, Traffic Club. A. J. Burns, 
Pres.; M. L. Underwood, Secy. 

Chicago Traffic Club. E. K. Fleming, Pres.; E. S. Buck- 
master, Secy. 

Cincinnati—tTraffic Club of the Chamber of Commerce. HB. 
C. Rentz, Chairman; C. G. Fredericks, Secy. 

Cleveland Traffic Club. F. P. Barr, Pres.; R. A. Morman, 
Secy. 
Cortland, N. Y.—Industrial Traffic Club of Courtland. H. B. 
Darling, Chairman; P. F. McManus, Secy. 

Dayton, O.—Miami Valley Traffic Club. R. B. Mann, Pres.; 
M. T. Otto, Secy.-Treas. 

i Dallas Traffic Club. Julian Nance, Pres.;A. J. Stone, Secy.- 
eas. 

Decatur (Ill.) Transportation Club. T. C. Burwell, Pres.; 
M. M. Cooper, Secy. 

* Des Moines Traffic Club. W. I. Laird, Pres.; E. J. Heck, 
ecy. 

Denver Traffic Club. J. C. North, Pres.; C. B. Rader, Secy. 
and Treas. 

Denver Commercial Traffic Club. A. W. Kirkpatrick, Pres.; 
C. J. Hotchkiss, Secy.-Treas. 

Detroit Transportation Club. W. S. Roger, Pres.; G. W. 
Musson, Secy. 

Elmira (N. Y.) Traffic Club. A. W. Stebbings, Pres.; J. C. 
Field, Secy. 

El Paso Traffic Club. C. B. Jonz, Pres.; C. W. Waterman, 
Secy.-Treas. 

Erie Traffic Club. P. W. Herrick, Pres.; M. W. Eismann, 
Secy. 
Evansville (Ind.) Transportation Club. H. P. Cornick, 
Pres.; W. H. Orr, Secy.-Treas. 

Flint Mich., Transportation Club.: HB. F. Bilo, Pres.; J. H. 
Clark, Secy. 


Fort Wayne, Ind.—Traffic Transportation and Waterways 
Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce. V. W. Davies, Chairman; 
J. A. Curtin, Vice-Chairman. 

Fort Worth Traffic Club, F. G. Abbey, Pres.; I. S. McCon- 
nell, Secy. 


Franklin, Pa.—Oil City-Franklin Traffic Club. H. C. Filson, 
Pres.; L. A. Martin, Secy. 

Freeport, Ill—Greater Freeport Traffic Club. W. H. Jenner, 
Pres.; F. F. Pepperdine, Secy. 

Grand Rapids Traffic Club. M. G. Koon, Pres.; W. H. Cow- 


Hartford Traffic Asso. of Hartford (Conn.) and Vicinity. 
W. P. Price, Pres.; O. R. Peterson, Secretary and Treasurer. 

Houston Traffic Club. S. G. Reed, Pres.; A. R. Canfield, 
Secy. 
iIndianapolis.—The Traffic Club of Indianapolis. F, A. Doeb- 
ber, Pres.; S. C. Farrington, secy. 

Jackson (Mich.) Transportation Club. J. J. Lynch, Pres.; 
J. C. Holzworth, Secy. 
Jacksonville Traffic Club. J. L. Wilkes, Pres.; A. Rice King, 
ecy. 

Jamestown, N. Y.—Traffic Club of the Jamestown Chamber 
of Commerce. H. R. Miller, Pres.; G. L. Hilliard, Secy. 

Jersey City Traffic Club. Warren Gordon, Pres.; J. J. Cul- 
lington, Secy. 

Kalamazoo Traffic Club. C. B. Reed, Pres.; C. H. Wins 
low, Secy. 


Kansas City Traffic Club. C. D. Dooley, Pres.; Peter J. 
Rose, Secy.-Treas. 
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Lansing (Mich.) Traffic Club. W. G. Davis, Pres.; C. V. 
Colvin, Secy. 

Los Angeles Transportation Club. O. A. Smith, Pres.; L. G. 
Wilson, Secy.-Treas. 

Louisville Transportation Club. J. D. Marney, Pres.; W. T. 
Vandenburg, Secy. 

Macon, Ga.—Industrial Traffic Managers’ Association. Ben 
Gilman, Pres.; T. J. Abrams, Secy. 

Mansfield, O., Traffic Managers’ Division of the Manufactur- 
ers’ Club. W. H. Gugler, Chairman; W. T. Leonard, Secy. 

Marion (Ohio) Traffic Club. W. R, Aukland, Pres.; S. D. 
Ross, Secy. 


Memphis Traffic Club. W. B. Ryan, Pres.; L. E. McKnight, 
Sec 


y. 
Milwaukee Traffic Club. F. C. Bryan, Pres.; A. C. Uecke, 
Secy. and Treas. 

Minneapolis Traffic Club. W. H. Perry, Pres.; W. W. Gib- 
son, Secy. 

Nashville, Tenn.—The Traffic Club of Nashville. R. D. 
Herbert, Pres.; Earl Roach, Secy. 

Newark Traffic Club. E. F. Neagle, Pres.; R. W. Tims, Secy. 

New England Traffic Club, Boston. A. P. Russell, Pres.; 
P. L. Stuart, Secy. 
f New York Traffic Club. P. M. Ripley, Pres.; C, A. Swope, 
ecy. 

New York, N. Y. Traffic Club of the Queensboro Chamber 
of Commerce. E. J. Tarof, Pres.; P. W. Moore, Secy. 

New York Traffic Forum. E, H. Mayerhofer, Pres.; B. H. 
Thome, Secy. 

New York University Traffic Club. Charles Israel, Pres.; 
Louis Harber, Secy. 

New York, N. Y.—American Commerce Association Traffic 
Club. S. E. Hughes, Pres.; F. N. Tillier, Secy. 

Norfolk and Portsmouth (Va.) Traffic Club. J. C. Helms, 
Pres.; E. E. Ellis, Secy. 

Oklahoma City Traffic Club. R. E. Nixon, Pres.; L. M. 
Voss, Secy.-Treas. 

Oshkosh, Wis., Traffic Club. C. M. Starks, Pres.; R. J. 
Hodson, Secy.-Treas. 


Paris (Tex.) Traffic Club. J. K. Dirmeyer, Pres.; C. E. Cox, 
Secy.-Treas. 


Pensacola (Fla.) Traffic Club. R. K. Wallace, Pres.; P. W. 
Reed, Secy. 

Peoria Transportation Club. N.M. Love, Pres.; O. B. Eddy, 
Secy.-Treas. 

Philadelphia Traffic Club. Lewis Eckel, Pres.; W. H. Mont- 
gomery, Secy. 

Philadelphia—Commercial Traffic Managers of Philadelphia. 
E. H. Porter, Pres.; T. Noel Butler, Secy. 

Philadelphia—Philatra Traffic Association. J. C. Moffett, 
Pres.; C. H. Beard, Secy. 
. Pittsburgh Traffic Club.—J. M. Morris, Pres.; E. A. Hynes, 
ecy. 

Pittsburgh Traffie and Transportation Association. R. F. 

Heil, Pres. 

Port Huron, Mich.—St. Clair River District Transportation 
Club. E. C. Miller, Pres.; A. C. Thernstrom, Secy. 

Portland (Ore.) Industrial Traffic Club. T. I. Deck, Pres.; 
N. W. Lewis, Secy. . 

Portland (Ore.) Transportation Club. H, H. Keck, Pres.; 
F. O. Curtis, Secy.-Treas. 

Providence, R. I.—Traffic Club of the Providence Chamber 
of Commerce, A. E. Paddock, Chairman; E. C. Southwich, Secy. 

Richmond (Va.) Traffic Club. R. P. Saunders, Pres.; R. A. 
Saunders, Secy. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Traffic Council of the Rochester Chamber 
of Commerce. B. C. Wedd, Chairman; F. W. Burton, Secy. 
» St. Louis Traffic Club. B. H. Daily, Pres.; S. E. Wilson, 
ecy. 

St. Paul Transportation Club. P. R. Flanagan, Pres.; C. A. 
Liggett, Secy. 

San Antonio (Tex.) Traffic Club. Wallace Carnahan, Jr., 
Pres.; R. L. Gohmert, Secy.-Treas. 

San Francisco Transportation Club. W. C. Fitch, Pres.; 
E. A. Senneff, Secy. | 

San Francisco.—Pacific Traffic Association. W. O. Banks, 
Pres.; J. H. Todd, Secy. 

Savannah (Ga.) Traffic Club, T. E. Grady, Pres.; H. L. 
Fulton, Secy. 

Seattle Transportation Club. Alpheus Byers, Pres.; R. A. 
Nichols, Secy.-Treas. 

Sioux City Traffic Club. T. A. Lewis, Pres.; O. Tronvold, 
Secy.-Treas. 

Springfield (Mass.) Traffic Club. S. Robert Hart, Pres.; 
B. A. Hapgood, Secy.-Treas. 

Spokane Transportation Club. E. L. Cardle, Pres.; F. J. 
Greene, Secy.-Treas. 

Stark County (Ohio) Traffic Club. T. B. Ray, Pres.; L. D. 
Ellis, Secy. 


Syracuse Traffic Club. M. V. B. Weaver, Pres.; F. M. 
Varah, Secy. 


Ja 
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Toledo Transportation Club. L. G. Macomber, Pres.; W. J. 
Chisholm, Secy. 

Trenton (N. J.) Traffic Club. J. R. Gaddis, Pres.; J. H. 
Morgan, Secy. and Treas. 

Troy, N. Y.—The Traffic Club, Inc., of Troy. George T. Rus- 
sel, Pres.; G. S. Glass, Secy. 

Tulsa, Okla.—Transportation Club of Tulsa. E. C. Kitching, 
Pres.; R, R. Trimble, Secy. 

Utica (N. Y.) Traffic Club. J. M. Page, Pres.; C. E. Dar- 
rigrand, Secy. and Treas. 

Waco Traffic Club. F. L. Booth, Pres.; C. A. Willingham, 
Secy.-Treas. 

Washington Traffic Club. T. J. Stead, Pres.; y. T. M. Du- 
vall, Acting Secy. 

Wheeling (W. Va.) Traffic Club. C. W. Henry, vres.; P. M. 
Neigh, Secy. 

Wichita Falls (Tex.) Traffic Club. A. A. Spencer, Pres.; 
J. W. Chatham, Jr., Secy.-Treas. 
s Wichita Traffic Club. F. E. Walling, Pres.; K. C. Parkhurst, 
ecy. 

Windsor, Ontario, Can.—Horder Cities Transportation Club. 
W. R. Burgin, Pres.; J. L. Wallace, Secy.-Treas. 

Worcester (Mass.) Traffic Association. F. A. Champagne, 
Pres.; J. H. Lane, Secy. 


. York (Pa.) Traffic Club. J. F. Baird, Pres.; G. E. Gartman, 
ecy. 


D, T. & |. EARNINGS 


Henry Ford’s Detroit, Toledo & Ironton railroad had a net 
railway operating income in the eleven months ended with 
November of $1,795,291 as compared with a deficit of $306,924 
in the same period of 1922. The net for November wag $140,- 
614, an increase of $278,731 as compared with November, 1922, 
when there was a deficit. 


Total operating revenues for November were $811,729, an 
increase of $36,648 over November, 1922, and $9,634,045 for the 
eleven months ended with November; an increase of $1,391,182 
over the same period of 1922. 


Total operating expenses for November were $547,240, a 
decrease of $203,365 as compared with November, 1922, and 
$6,125,425 for the eleven months, a decrease of $954,055 as com- 
pared with the same period of 1922. F 


The report disclosed that the road expended approximately 
a million dollars less for maintenance in the eleven months 


ended with November as compared with the same period of 
1922. 


READING REORGANIZATION 


The Commission has given its assent to that part of the 
plan of the Reading Company over which it has control, formu- 
lated to carry into effect the mandate of the federal court for 
the eastern district of Pennsylvania, affirmed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, requiring the Reading railroad to 
be separated from the Reading coal properties. It has author- 
ized the Reading Company to acquire and operate railroad lines 
heretofore operated by subsidiaries, operate the Philadelphia & 
Reading and to issue $63,084,666.67 of series A 4.5 per cent 
gold mortgage bonds to carry into effect the separation. The 
coal company created out of the part divorced from the old 
Reading combination takes $31,842,000 of similar bonds. The 
subsidiaries taken over by the holding company are parts of 
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title to which, however, was in the holding company which 
now absorbs them. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL STOCK ISSUE 

The New York Central has been authorized by the Com- 
mission to issue $31,510,620.25 of capital stock of the par value 
of $100 per share, to be sold at not less than par. Stockhold- 
ers will be permitted to subscribe at par for such additional 
stock to the amount of 10 per cent of their respective holdings, 
and such stock as may not be subscribed for is to be subject 
to sale at not less than par, as may be hereafter authorized 
by the company’s board of directors. The basis of the proposed 
issue is for reimbursement of a like amount of expenditures 
made prior to October 31, 1923, from income toward the acqui- 
sition of equipment through the medium of equipment trusts 
and for additions and betterments to such trust equipment. 
The company said the proceeds from the sale of stock would 
be used for construction, completion, extension and improve- 


ments of its facilities, and for other corporate purposes as 
required. : 


N. 0. T. & M. STOCK ISSUE 


The New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Railway Company has 
applied to the Commission for authority to issue $1,500,000 
capital stock. The company said it proposed to increase its 
authorized capital stock from $15,000,000 to $25,000,000, to 
cancel $669,300 of its 5 per cent income bonds now held in 
the treasury, and to distribute among the stockholders as a 
stock dividend $1,500,000 of its increased capital stock and that 
the application was for authority so to issue such capital stock. 


Cc. T. & S, EXTENSION 

The Cairo, Truman & Southern Railroad Company has ap- 
plied to the Commission for authority to extend its existing 
line of railroad from its present terminus in the northern line 
of Cross county, Arkansas, to a point of connection with the 
Missouri Pacific at or near Earle, Ark. The applicant said 
there was now no existing line of railroad in the territory to 
be served through the proposed extension and that there were 
large quantities of timber ready, or about ready, to move to 
mills and markets which could not otherwise be moved, and 
that after the removal of the timber from the said lands the 
same would be prepared for and used for agricultural pur- 


poses. The proposed extension would be approximately eleven 
miles long. 


Cc. & N. W. BONDS 

The Chicago & Nortth Western has applied to the Com- 
mission for authority for the authentication and delivery of 
$1,150,000 of general mortgage bonds for the purpose of reim- 
bursing the treasury for payments made to retire various bonds 
of subsidiary companies, and also for authority for the authenti- 
cation and delivery of $2,000,000 of the same kind of bonds 
for the purpose of reimbursing the treasurey for expenditures 
for additions and betterments. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC BRANCH LINE 


The Southern Pacific has been authorized by the Commis- 
sion to operate a line of railroad in Tulare county, Calfornia, 
known as the Richgrove spur, extending from Richgrove sta- 
tion on its Fresno branch in a westerly direction for a distance 
of approximately four miles. The region to be served is devoted 


the Reading system operated by the Philadelphia & Reading, to agriculture. 


Docket of the Commission 





Note. Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


January 5—Cleveland, Ohio—Examiner Sharp: 
eee Oil Corporation et al. vs. Director General, A. C. L. 
. - et e 
14845—The Cleveland & Western Coal Co. vs. Director General. 


January 5—El Paso, .Tex.—Examiner Jewell: 
1. & S. No. 19 elo 








. .to points 
in Arizona, Ne eae 
January 5—El Pa 
1. and S. No. 
melons from 
Paso, Tex. 
January 7—Cleveland, Ohio—Examiner Sharp: 
15176—The Glidden Company vs. Erie R. R. et al. 
15253—The Cleveland Provision Company vs. Santa Fe Ry. et al. 
January 7—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
12964—Consolidation of Railroads. 
oomeary 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Griffin: 


2267—Lancaster Steel Products Corp. vs. Director-General, B. & O. 
R. R. et al. 


ints f 






January 7—Phoenix, Ariz—Examiner Jewell: 
15332—State of Arizona, ex rel., Arizona Corporation Commission vs. 
Arizona Eastern R. R. et al. ‘ 

January 7—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Witters: . 
15335—Niagara Wall Paper Company et al. vs. M. D. & 8. R. R. et al. 
15368—The Standard Boiler & Plate Iron Company vs. P. R. R. et al. 

January 8—Pittsburgh. Pa.—Examiner Witters: 
15373—Piedmont Oil Company vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. 

January 9—Phoenix, Ariz—Examiner Jewell: 
15153—Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association vs. Apacha Ry. et al. 


aminer McChord: 
ion, concentratiom»imd storage of cot- 


hag RM oa 
oard of Re R. Commissioners 6f Mon- 
a; 22 % 
Finance No. 3 


Se 7 *. . ‘ 

24411 the iftter Of the application of the’Nérthern 
Pacific Ry. for a certificate of public convenience and necessity 
authorizing it to abandon its Red Mountain Branch, a line of 
railroad 15.76 miles in length located in Lewis and Clark county, 
Montana, 

Finance No. 3245—In the matter of the application of the Northern 
Pacific Ry. for a certificate of public convenience and necessity 
authorizing it to abandon its Marysville Branch, a line of railroad 
12.57 miles in length located in Lewis and Clark county, Montana. 
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It is especially planned for the prompt, efficient 
and economical handling of export and import 
traffic. 


The construction includes a solid concrete foun- 
dation that no fire can destroy. 


The warehouse on the pier has fire protection 
by automatic sprinklers inside and out, using 
the modern dry system which eliminates the use 
of heat to prevent freezing. 


The pier is 820 feet long and 100 feet wide, 
with inside dimensions 808 feet long and 96 feet 
wide. There are two floors. Ground floor served 
by two tracks and used for the prompt handling 
of incoming and outgoing freight contains 43,000 
square feet, while the second floor used for stor- 
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ERIE RAILROAD NEW PIER “C” 


At Weehawken, New Jersey 


The Most Complete Pier in the Harbor of Greater New York 


age of import freight has an area of 77,200 square 
feet. The floors are connected with eight freight 
elevators operated by electricity with a number 
of chutes to expedite the handling of freight. 


These superior conveniences of Pier “C” afford 
exceptional advantages for the storage of import 
freight in transit at low insurance rates for the 
following articles and those of a similar character. 


Coffee Fuller’s Earth Rags 
Burlap Canned Goods Sisal 
Aluminum Tapioca Flour Seeds 
Cocoa Beans Grain Products Sugar 
Crude Rubber Nuts Paper 
Antimony Metal Soda Spices 
Flour Hemp Wood Pulp 
Gums Newsprint Paper Tanner’s 
Pig Tin Rice Materials 


Facilities for Handling and Storage of Steel and Other Heavy Freight for Export Ship- 
ment Via Weehawken, N. J., Port of New York 


The Erie R. R. terminal at Weehawken is on the deep 
water channel of the Hudson River. 


Special attention is directed to the superior facilities 
for handling heavy freight such as steel rails and billets; 
structural steel; machinery in large pieces, boxed or un- 
boxed; automobiles, boxed; railroad cars of all kinds, etc. 


Pier “H” has five tracks and four heavy-capacity Gantry 
cranes; the largest pieces may be loaded direct from car 
to vessel; or direct from car to lighters for any point in 
New York Harbor. 


All open and covered piers have water sufficient to dock 
vessels, whereby cargoes of freight are easily transferred 
directly between vessels and cars. 


These facilities insure low cost of handling, combined 
with the quick movement of freight to destination and are 
advantages offered to the shipping public. 


The Erie Railroad has just completed and placed in 
operation a new pier, designated as Pier “B,” at its 
Weehawken terminals. Pier “B” is an open pier, 726 feet 
long and 82 feet wide. The pier is equipped with five 
tracks and also tracks for electric Gantry cranes. 


This pier will be used in the handling of heavy freight 
involving direct delivery from cars to steamers and light- 
ers or vice versa. 
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January 10—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Jewell: 
by > a agua Light & Power Co. et al. vs. Arizona Eastern R. R. 
e 
January 10—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Sharp: 
nee Motors Corporation vs. Director General, N. Y. C. 


January 10—Jonesboro, Ark.—Examiner McChord: 

15378—Jonesboro Freight Bureau et al vs. St. L.-S. F. et al. Por- 
tions of fourth section applications Nos. 462 :t al. filed by F. A. 
Leland, concerning rates on lumber from Memphis, Tenn., and 
other points, to Des Moines, Ia. 

January 10—Salt Lake City, Utah—HExaminer Pattison: 
13588—Western Coal Rates. ‘ 

9613—Cameron Coal Company et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 

January 11—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Disque: 

13535—Thy Corporation Commission of Oklahoma vs. A. & R. et al. 

13800—J. A. Waldrep et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 

14416—Little Rock Board of Commerce vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 

14880—Dallas Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. & R. et al. 

15217—West Texas Chamber of Commerce vs. Santa Fe et al. 
15231—The Board of R. R. Commissioners of Iowa vs. Santa Fe et al. 
Various fourth section applications filed by F. A. Leland and 
others relative to rates on c and commodities in the ter- 
ritory involved in the above complaints. 
January 11—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Disque: 

15463—St. Louis Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Aberdeen & Rock- 
fish R. R. et al. 

January 12—Kalamazoo, Mich.—Examiner grit 

basa Chemical Company of Canada, Ltd., vs; Ala. Cent. R. R. 
et al. 

January 14—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Examiner Sharp: 

15146—Holland Furnace Company vs. Santa Fe Ry. et al. 

14751—Valley City Milling Company vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 

January po washington, D. C.—Examiner Pyne: . 
be - aynesboro Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. W. Md. Ry. 
January 14—Duluth, Minn.—Examiner Money: 

il. and S. No, 1975—Non-application of class rates on fish between 
stations on Maine Central Railroad. 

January 14—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Pattison: 

Fourth Section Application No. 12436—Reduced rates on commodities 
from originating territory west of the Indiana state line to Pa- 
cific coast terminals. 

January 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Cassidy: 
15448—Williamson, Inman & Stribling vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 


January entegtce, W. Va.—Examiner McChord: 

‘I, and &. No, 1 New iron and steel rails and cross ties from 
Huntington, W. Va., to points in Maryland, Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia. 

January 14—Washington, D. C.—Chief Examiner Butler: 

15006—In the matter of rates, charges, classifications, regulations 
and practices governing the transportation of anthracite coal. 

January 14—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Disque: 

13535—The Corporation Commission of Oklahoma vs. A. & R. et al 

13800—J. A. Waldrep et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 

14416—Little Rock Board of Commerce vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 

14880—Dallas Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. & R. et al. 

15217—West Texas Chamber of Commerce vs. Santa Fe et al. 

15231—The Board of R. R. Commissioners of Iowa vs. Santa Fe et al. 
Various fourth sectivun applications filed by F. A. Leland and 
oon La ow +. ae on penn wk —_ commodities in the terri- 
tory involv n the above complaints, 

Fourth Section Application No. 12446, et al., filed by F. A. Leland, 
relative to rates on paper from points in St. Louis territory to 
southwestern points. 

Fourth Section App. No. 12442 et al., filed by F. A. Leland, con- 
cerning rates on roofing material from St. Louis, Mo., and_points 
in defined territory taking same rates to the Beaumont-Galves- 
ton-Houston-Orange groups, etc. 

January 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 

* Finance No. 3299—In the matter of the enue | of the Rocky 
Mountain & Santa Fe Ry. Co..for a certificate of public conven- 
ience and necessity authorizing it to acquire a line of railroad. 

* Finance No. In the matter of the application of the A. T. & 

. F. Ry. Co. for authority to acquire control, by lease, of the 
railroad of the Rocky Mountain & Santa Fe Ry. Co. 

* Finance No. 3369—In the matter of the application of the A. T. & 
Ss. F. Ry. Co. for authority to acquire control, by lease, of the 
railroad of the Grand Canyon Railway Co. 

-' 15—Chicago, Ill.—Commissioners Esch and Campbell and Ex- 

, aminers Keene and Beach: 


: In the matter of rates and charges on grain and grain prod- 
ucts, 


January 16—Los Angeles, Cal.—Examiner Jewell: 


I. and S. No. 1990—Furnishing ice and salt for protection of perish- 
able freight. 


January 16—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner Sharp: 
15310—Pratt & Lambert, Inc., vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al. 
January 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

Finance No. 6—In the matter of the application of the Jefferson 
Southwestern R. R. Co. for a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity authorizing the construction of a line of railroad and 
for permission to retain the excess earnings thereof. 

January 16—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Money: 

1. and S. No. 1960—Dockage, handling and storage charges at Du- 
luth, Minn., and other Lake Superior ports. 
January 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner HEshelman: 

Val. bxt. No. 166—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Boston Terminal Company. 


ery 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hunter: 
* | S , ee rates on milk and cream between stations in 
rginia. 


January 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 
* Finance No. 3382—In the matter of the application of the Lehigh 
Valley R. R. Co. to acquire control, by lease, and by stock owner- 


_, of the railroad of the Delaware, Susquehanna & Schuylkill 


. R. Co. 
January 17—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Jewell: 
* 1. and S. No. 1995—Oil cake and oil cake meal, Wilmington, Calif., 
to stations in Idaho, Oregon and Washington. 
January 17—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Money: 


1. and S. No. 1766—Intermediate routing via North Dakota junc- 
tions on transcontinental traffic. 
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* | and S. No. 1998—Coal, Buffalo, Black Rock and Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y., to Minnesota. 
January 17—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner Sharp: 
15314—Lockport Paper Company vs. Md. & Pa. R. R. et al. 
January 17—Argument at Washington, D. C. 
oY abe oast Lumbermen’s Association et al. vs. A. & S. Ry. 
e a . 
January 17—Butte, Mont.—Examiner Pattison: 

Fourth Section Application No. 12436—Reduced rates on commodities 
from originating territory west of the Indiana state line to Pa- 
cific coast terminals. 

January 18—Los Angeles, Cal.—Examiner Jewell: 

15240—Sid F. Mauk Produce Company vs. Director-General. 

15248—California Sales Company vs. Director-General. 

15249—California Cotton and Factorage Co. vs. Director-General. 

15249 (Sub. No. 1)—Edw. M. Fowler vs. Director-General et al. 

January 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

14243—Express Publishing Company vs. Albany Southern R. R. et al. 

14359—Herald News Company vs. Albany Southern R. R. et al. 

14363—The C. H. Young Company et al. vs. C. I. & L. Ry. et al. 

14404—Atlas Metal Works’ et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al 
January 18—Auburn, N. Y.—Examiner Sharp: 

15414—Marcellus & Otisco Company, Inc. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. 
January 19—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

14729—Standard Oil Company (California) vs. Santa Fe et al. 
January 19—Boise, Idaho—Examiner Pattison: 

Fourth Section Application No. 12436—Reduced rates on commodities 
from originating territory west of the Indiana state line to Pa- 
cific coast terminals. 

January 21—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Jewell: 
1 Southwestern Shipbuilding Company vs. Director General, 
A. & 8S. L. R. R. et al. 

15439 (and Sub. No. 1.)—Edw. M. Fowler, trading as Edw. M. 

Foyler & Co. vs. Calif. Sou. Ry., Director General, et al. 
January 21—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Sharp: 

I. and S. No. 1971—Cancellation of commodity rates on nitric acid 
from New Jersey and Pennsylvania to New Jersey, New York 
and Pennsylvania. 

January 21—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Money: ‘ 

1. and S. No. 1948—Limestone from Illinois points to St. Louis, Mo. 

Il. and S. No. 1986—Liquefied carbonic acid gas from Atlanta, Ga., to 
South Atlantic coast points. 

January 21—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Pattison: 

Fourth Section Application No. 12436—Reduced rates on commodities 
from originating territory west of the Indiana state line to Pa- 
cific coast terminals. 


January 21—Washington, D. C.—Commissioners Esch and Campbell 
and Examiners Keene and Beach: 


15263—In the matter of rates and charges on grain and grain prod- 


ucts. 
anuary 21—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
14544—The Gresselli Chemical Company vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
14609—Delta Beet Sugar Corporation vs. Director General. 
14675—Delta Beet Sugar Corporation vs. Director General. 
14618—Jackson Traffic Bureau (for Jackson Fertilizer Co.) vs. Brim- 
stone R. R. & Canal Co. et al. 
January 22—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Sharp: 
15311—The Atlantic Refining Company vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 
15413—England, Walton & Co., Inc., vs. Southern Ry. et al. 
January 22—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
14623—The Vitrolite Company vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
14936—Iola Cement Mills Traffic Association et al. vs. Ark. Western 


Ry. et al. 

14936 (Sub. No. 1)—The Ash Grove Lime & Portland Cement Co. 
vs. Santa Fe et al. 

14936 (Sub. No. 2)—Lehigh Portland Cement Co. vs. Ark. Western 


Ry. et al. 
=e Bey 85 3)—Oklahoma Portland Cement Co. vs. C. B. & Q. 
. R. et al. 


January 23—Sheridan, Wyo.—Public Service Commission of Wyoming 
and the Board of Railroad Commissioners of Montana: 

* Finance No. 3287—In the matter of the application of the North and 
South Railway Company for a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity authorizing it to construct a line of railroad in 
Montana and Wyoming, etc. 

Finance No. 2839—In the matter of the application of the Wyoming 
Railway Company for a certificate of public convenience and ne- 
cessity authorizing it to construct an extension to its line. 

Janyary 23—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

14702—Crown Overall Manufacturing Co. vs. Director General, Ala. 
& Vicksburg Ry. et al. 

ig ia | No. 1)—Crown Overall Manufacturing Co. vs. A. & V. 

y. et al. 

14121—The Jewel Company, Inc., vs. Santa Fe Ry. et al. 

14210—Lindeteves-Stokvis vs. Director General, B. & O. et al. 

14223—A. Klipstein & Company vs. Director General, Great North- 
ern R. R. et al. 

January 23—Washington, D. C.—Before Division 4 of the Commission: 

Finance No. 3392—Application of Section 15a of the Interstate 
Commerce Act to Electric Railways. 

January 23—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Sweet: 

Val. Dkt. No. 305—In re tentative valuation of the property of New 
Orleans, Great Northern R. R. Co. 

January 23—Toledo, Ohio—Examiner Money. 

1. and S. No. 1974 and first supplemental order)—Switching charges 
On coal and coke at Toledo, Ohio. 

January 23—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Pattison: 

Fourth Section Application No. 12436—Reduced rates on commodities 
from originating territory west of the Indiana state line to Pa- 
cific coast terminals. 

January 23—Eau Claire Wis.—Railroad Commission of Wisconsin: 

Finance No, 3215—In the matter of the application of the Fairchild 
& North-Eastern Railway Co. for a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity authorizing it to abandon its line of 
railroad. 

January 24—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Jewell: 

15169—Pacific Adjustment Company vs. O.-W. R. R. & Nav. Co. et al. 

15355—Dill-Crosett, Inc., vs. Director-General. 

January 24—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

14010—United Verde Extension Mining Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. 

14071—The Ohio Farm Bureau Federation vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. 

14660—The Federal Valley R. R. Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al. 


January 24—Eau Claire, Wis.—Railroad Commission of Wisconsin: 
Finance No. 3219—In the matter of the application of the Stanley. 


Jal 
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“Smithers & Company must have their order by the 
15th, else they'll cancel. Can we get it to them all 


| right?” 
“Why, I GUESS they’ll receive it on time, I shipped 
it today.” s 
' There you are, Mr. Traffic Manager! . 
1 The great element of uncertainty entering into your 


transportation problems, entirely out of your control, 
prohibits you from telling your Sales Manager defi- 
nitely that small rush orders will be filled and delivered 
ON TIME. In this manner YOUR TASK becomes 
the SALES MANAGER’S WORRY. 


Not one, but a multitude of pressing duties frequently 
compel you to be at your wit’s end as to just how you 
are going to get all the merchandise dependent upon 
you properly routed and distributed. Many times 
things get piled up and you find that it is absolutely 
necessary for you to steal from “your own time,” or 
mn recreation period. THEN YOUR WORRY STARTS. 


Did you ever stop to consider the secret which pro- 





mn motes not only efficiency and expeditiousness, but 
also the good-will and satisfaction of your customers 
Q. through the way you provide for the shipping and 
“a handling of merchandise? 
od The secret lies in, CENTRALIZATION FOR DIS- 
ce TRIBUTION OF MERCHANDISE. OPERATING EIGHT MERCHANDISE 
in The use of COTTERAGE FOR CENTRAL STATES WAREHOUSES LOCATED IN THE 
~~ DISTRIBUTION OF MERCHANDISE will prove RAILROAD CENTERS OF OHIO 


1e- 





advantageous in every way and will guarantee delivery 
WHEN, WHERE, AND HOW you want it—ON 
la. TIME. 


Vv The Cotter System has warehouses located at recog- 
, nized railroad centers, where specialized distribution 
through the Central States is assured. 
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th- We know the quickest and best routings from ware- 
a house to purchaser and have the proper conveyances 
ad constantly at our disposal. To make the service com- 


plete, we have systematized reports which practically 
invoice your stock daily. 


i | 
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lew 
Call your Sales Manager's attention to Cotterage | 
oes ads in Sales Management. 
; PheitLLe COTTER WAREHOUSE Company 
~ &stablished in 1882 
Akron, Columbus, Mansfield and Toledo 
sin: Executive Offices at Mansfield,Ohio 
hild 
con- 
» of 
t al. 
al. LL 
nsin: 
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Merrill & Phillips Railway Co. for a certificate of public conven- 
ience and necessity authorizing it to abandon a portion of its 
line of railroad. 

January 25—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Barclay: 

“3 onstruction and repair of railway equipment (with refer- 
ence to locomotive equipment of the Erie Railroad Company). 


Janua 25—York, Pa.—Examined Money: 
* 1 & §S. 200i1—Roofing and building material from Eastern points to 
the Southeast. 
January 25—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
13796—The Public Service Commission of Indiana vs. Ann Arbor R. 


- et al, 
14086—The Atlantic Refining Company vs. A. B. & A, Ry. et al. 
January 26—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
14361—Virginia Chamber of Commerce vs. Santa Fe et al. 
i Bay - 1*)—Virginia Chamber of Commerce vs. Ann Arbor 
. R. et al. 

January 26—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Pattison: 

* Fourth Section App. No. 12534—Filed by R. H. Countiss, for au- 
thority to establish rate of 60 cents per 100 Ibs. on oyster, clam 
or mussel shells, from punts in Eastern defined territories lo- 
cated in Groups D, E, F, G, H, J, M, and N, to California and 
North Pacific Coast terminals. 


January 28—Austin, Texas—Railroad Commission of Texas: 

Finance Docket No. 2951—In the matter of the application of the 
Nueces Valley, Rio Grande & Gulf R. R. Co. for a certificate of 
nage convenience and necessity authorizing it to construct a 
ine of railroad. 


January 28—Reno, Nevada—Examiner Pattison: 
Fourth Section Application No. 12436—Reduced rates on commodities 


from originating territory west of the Indiana state line to Pa- 
cific coast terminals. 


January 29—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Jewell: 
14973—Utah Idaho Sugar Company vs. Director-General. 
15277—Salt Lake Iron & Steel Company vs. Director-General. 

January 29—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Pattison: 

Fourth Section Application No. 12436—Reduced rates on commodities 
from originating territory west of the Indiana state line to Pa- 
cific coast terminals. 

January 30—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Jewell: 


15245—Anderson Taylor Company et al. vs. Santa Fe, Director- 
General, et al 


January 31—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiners Keene and Beach: 
14393—Public Utilities Commission of Kansas vs. Santa Fe Ry. et al. 
— the matter of rates and charges on grain and grain prod- 

ucts. 


January 31—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Jewell: 
12821—Utah Fuel Company vs. Director-General. 


February 1—Fresno, Cal.—Examiner Pattison: 
Fourth Section App. No. 12436—Reduced rates-on commodities from 


originating territory west of the Indiana state line to Pacific coast 
terminals. 


February 4—Colorado Springs, Colo.—Examiner Jewell: 
14227—W. D. Corley vs. Director-General. 


February 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Marchand: 
‘Val, Dkt. No. 312—In re tentative valuation of the properties of 
Georgia Railroad and the Georgia Railroad and Banking Company. 


February 5—Denver, Cclo.—Examiner Jewell: 
1 The Continental Oil Company vs. Director-General. 
‘15069 (and Sub. Nos. 1 to 9, incl.)—The Continental Oil Company 
vs. Director-General, et al. 
15086—The Continental Oil Company vs. Director-General. 
February 6—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Jewell: 
14966—The Conejos Co-operative Roller Mills @ Mfg. Co. vs. Direc- 
tor-General, D. & R. G. W. et al, 


February 7—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Jewell: 
baa Portland Cement Company et al. vs. D. & R. G. 
. et al, 

Portions of fourth section applications Nos. 637 and 12050, filed by 
F. A. Leland, relating to rates on cement from Ada, Okla., to 
Shreveport, Herdon, Zimmerman, Boyce and Alexandria, La., 
also New Orleans, La., etc. (in connection with I. & S. No. 1981). 


February 7—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Jewell: 
1. and S. No. 1981—Cement from Ada, Okla., to points in Louisiana. 


DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEY 


T. D. GEOGHEGAN 
COMMERCE SPECIALIST 
Matters Before State and Federal Commissions 
and Departments 


Iaterstate 
furnish 


TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Bert L. Benfer A. E. Whiteside 


Commerce Counsel Attorney at Law 


Practice before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and Public Utilities Commis- 
sion. Classification Adjustments, Claims 
and all other Transportation Matters. 


648 Engineers Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


General Freight Service Association 
Trafic and Transportation Specialists fer Shippers 
Laclede Gas Light Bidg., St. Louls, Mo. 
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February 8—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Jewell. 

Fourth Section Application No. 959 and others, filed by W. A. Poteet, 
agent, and others, concerning sugar, etc., from points in Colorado, 
Kansas and Nebraska to points in Colorado, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Iowa, Louisiana and New Mexico; 
ope, Conlin with various other commodities from and to various 

. S. points. 

Fourth Section Application No. 675, filed by F. A. Leland, concern- 
ing rates on classes and commodities from Colorado common 
points and from points in Nebraska, New Mexico and Wyoming 
to Ft. Worth, Dallas, Houston, San Antonio and other Texas pts. 


February 9—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Pattison: 
Fourth Section Application No. 12436—Reduced rates on commodities 
from originating territory west of the Indiana state line to Pa- 
cific coast terminals. . 


February 11—Phoenix, Arix.—Examiner Pattison: © 
Finance No, 3340—In the matter of the application of the Southern 
Pacific Co. to acquire control, by lease, of the railroads of the 
Arizona Eastern R. R. Co. and the Phoenix & Eastern R. R. Co. 


February 11—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gibson: 

Val. Dkt. No. 130—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Kentwood & Eastern Ry. Co. 

February 11—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Marchand: 

Val. Dkt. No. 65—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Great Southern R. R. Co. 

February 11—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hunter: 

I. and S. No. 1878—Refrigeration charges, Florida, Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia to interstate destinations (hearing on 
that portion covering charges from points on the Western Mary- 
land from points as above to interstate destinations). 

February 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Sweet: 

Val. Dkt. No. 97—In re tentative valuation of the property of Luf- 
kin, Hemphill & Gulf Ry. Co. 

February 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Kelley: 

Val. Dkt. No. 117—In re tentative valuation of the property of 
the Moshassuck Valley R. R. Co. 

February 15—Casper, Wyo.—Examiner Jewell: 3 
—— of Commerce of Casper, Wyo., vs. C. & N. W. Ry. 
et al. : 

1. and S. No. 1983—Class rates between Montana, Nebraska, South 
Dakota and Wyoming points. 

February 18—New York City, N. Y.—Examiner Pattison: 

Fourth Section App. No. 12436—Reduced rates on commodities from 
ee territory west of the Indiana state line to Pacific coast 
terminals. 


February 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Kelley: 
Val. Dkt. No. 103—In re tentative valuation of the property of 
Sumpter Valley Ry. Co. 
February 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Sweet: 
Val. Dkt. No. 158—In re tentative valuation of the property of 
Muncie & Western R. R. Co. 
March 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Sweet: 
Val. Dkt. No. 299—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Sierra Railway Company of California. 
March 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Marchand: 
Val. Dkt. No. 167—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
East Jersey R. R. & Terminal Co. 
March 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Kelley: 
Val. Dkt. No. 304—In re tentative valuation of the property of 
Yosemite Valley R. R. Co. 
March 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Marchand: 

Val. Dkt. No. 330—In re tentative valuations of the properties of 
Georgia & Florida Ry. and Georgia & Florida Terminal Co. 
March 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Marchand: : 
Val. Dkt. No. 202—In re tentative valuation of the property of Chi- 

cago & Eastern Illinois R. R. Co. 
March 18—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Campbell and Exam- 
iner Keeler: 
14785—In the matter of charges for passengers traveling in sleeping 
and parlor cars, 
11567—Order of United Commercial Travellers of America. vs. Pull- 
man Company. 
March 27—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Marchand: 
Valuation Docket 260—In re tentative valuation of the properties 
of Pere Marquette R. R.. Grand Rapids, Kalkaska & Southeastern 
R. R. Co., Huron & Western R. R. Co., and Chicago & West 
Michigan Ry. Co. 


PRACTICING BEFORE THE 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


CHARLES E. BELL 


TRAFFIC ANALYST 
TRAFFIC ANALYSES 
RATE SURVEYS 
RATE COMPARISONS 
RAILWAY STATISTICS 
EXHIBITS PREPARED 
630-632 Transportation Building 
Washington, D. C. 
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EMPHIS 


TENNESSEE 


The South’s Most Centrally Located 
Distributing Center 
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Continental, Northern Pacific, O. W. R. R. & N. Co. and Spokane International Railways. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
All Lines 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Duluth, Missabe & Northern Ry. 

Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Ry. 

Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific Ry. 
(Canadian National Rys.) 

Duluth & Iron Range R. R. 

Great Northern Ry. 

Northern Pacific Ry. 


EMERSON, MAN. 


Canadian Pacific Ry. 
Canadian National Rys. 


FAITHORN JCT., MICH. 


Wisconsin & Michigan R. R. 


MACKINAW CITY, MICH. 
Michigan Central R. R. 
Pennsylvania System 

MANISTIQUE, MICH. 
Ann Arbor R. R. 

MANITOWOC, WIS. 

Ann Arbor R. R. 
Pere Marquette Ry. 
MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


Grand Trunk Ry. 
Pere Marquette Ry. 


CONNECTIONS OF THE SOO LINE 


MINNESOTA TRANSFER, MINN. 
Burlington Route 
Chicago Great Western R. R. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 
Chicago & Northwestern Line, 
Great Northern Ry. 
Minneapolis & St. Louls Ry. 
Northern Pacific Ry. 
WIMBLEDON, N. D. 
Midland Continental R. R. 
PORTAL, N. D. 
Canadian Pacific Ry. 
SAULT STE. MARIE, MICH, 
Canadian Pacific Ry. 
Algoma Central Ry. 


(Fe avold delay, shipments for Canadian destinations must be accompanied by SHIPPERS’ EXPORT DECLARATION MADE IN TRIPLICATE. 
This dooument must be delivered railroad agent at initial point with the shipment and acoompany same to Canadian port of entry. 


Boston, 40 Central 8t. 
Buffalo, N. Y., 409-410 Iroquois Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill.. 707 Mer. Loan & Trust Bldg. 


Les Angeles, Cal., 
Memphis, on. Porter Bldg. 
Milwaukee, 


AGENCIES 


Wis., . Wisconsin St. 


18 Majestic Bidg. 
Minnespolis, Minz., Line Bidg., 5th St. 
OS imaeette Dee 


605 So. Spring St. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 340 Sixth Ave. 
Portland, Ore., 55 Third St. 

St. Louis, Mo., 2050 Railway Exch. Bldg. 
Se ee Menchants National 


Bldg. 

San Cal., 675 Market St. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

Seattle, Wash., 608 2nd Ave. 

Wash., 1006 Old Nat’] Bank Bldg. 

Superior, Wis. 
‘aukesha, 


Winnipeg, Man., 608-604 Lombard Bldg. 


ROUTE YOUR FREIGHT-CARE SOO LINE 
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Rand McNally & Co. 


WINDWARD ISLANDS SERVICE 


Mobile to Kingston, Jamaica; Port au Prince, Haiti; San Domingo City; 
San Juan, Porto Rico; Guadeloupe; Martinique, Barbados and 


Trinidad. Also North Coast of South America and Curacao as sufficient 
cargo offers. 


EUROPEAN SERVICE 


United States Shipping Board A-1 Steamers 


Mobile, Pensacola and Gulfport to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, Ghent, Havre, 
Bordeaux and other French Atlantic ports. 


ST. LOUIS OFFICE: 1217 Pierce Building 
IRVING H. HELLER, Manager 
KANSAS CITY OFFICE: 624 New Yerk Life Building 
A. J. FORD, Manager 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVES: W. E. HEDGER-JENKS CO., Inc. 
25 Beaver Street 
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ADMIRAL ORIENTAL LINE 


Trans-Pacific Service. 


yn, ‘e. 


Tayi 8 FOOCHOW “Shuttles of Trade” * e rorriano 


Non Weaving a Bond of Mutual 
. Benefit and Profit between 


MANILA 


* ORIENT ang OCCIDENT. 


- @ ROUTE YOUR CARGO 


Dia, 
BATAVIA Lhe Shortest and Fastest Route to the Orient 


Cesc 
A Fast Trans-Pacific Freight Service 


—An express service at freight rates—by an 
American company for American shippers, between 


Puget Sound and Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong and Manila 


Passenger and Freight Service 


11 days to Yokohama 13 days to Kobe 16 days to Shanghai 
20 days to Hong Kong 24 days to Manila 


* Combi i f h d 
OUTWARD SAILINGS—From Seattle —.nccorsbingtion .. sieht, and, passenger, 
Through bills of lading issued to destina- 
Refrigerator *PRESIDENT JEFFERSON January 21 tions beyond regular ports of call. 
**WEST CADRON January 22 China, Shanghat, ‘Yokehama, Kove, Viadh 
*PRESIDENT GRANT February 2 bara Hankow, Dairen, Tientsin and 
*** WEST ISON February 4 a , 
Insurance **CITY OF SPOKANE February 10 Chine she ee _ 
Rates the For rates, space and other information apply: 
Lowest New York—17 State Street, Phone Bowling Green 9234. 
Chicago—Merchants Loan & Trust Bldg., 112 W. Adams St., Phone Randolph 7739. 
Marine Detroit—Dime Bank Building. 
Classification San Francisco—Robert Dollar Building. Portland—424 Railway Exchange Building. 
the Highest Los Angeles—429 Pacific Electric Building. Seattle—409 L. C. Smith Building. 


L. L. BATES, GENERAL FREIGHT AGENT, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Managoi 2 | Operators 
U.S.Government Vessels. 


Service 
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MOVING & STORAGECO. . 
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G.M.C. trucks fill exacting demands 


of furniture and transfer firms 


The ever-increasing preference for GMC Trucks for 
furniture moving and transfer work is convincing 
proof of the efficient service GMC is giving in this 
branch of the hauling business. The extra power 
provided by the economical GMC engine through 
the GMC 2-range transmission enables this truck 
without any extra expense to travel roads and grades 
where other trucks would stick. At the same time 
GMC has a speed on good roads that makes it pos- 
sible to cover the greatest distance or make the 
maximum number of trips per day. 


Full information on GMC trucks with detailed ex- 
planation of exclusive GMC features and what they 
mean to owners is given in an illustrated booklet 
“Seven Steps Ahead.’”’ Send for one of these books 
and see how GMC can make and save more money 
for you. Just fill and send in this coupon and your 
copy will be mailed immediately. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pontiac, Mich. ‘ 





General Motors 


---——-------———F 





Mail This Today 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY, 
Dept. 41, Pontiac, Michigan 


| 
| 
| 
Please send me literature on GMC trucks including l 
your booklet “Seven Steps Ahead.” : 

1 


“G.M.C. Trucks are seven steps ahead” 
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FREIGHT CHARGES 


GET NEARER YOUR MARKETS 


Save Transportation Costs by Using 
Baltimore & Ohio Storage Warehouses 


The carrying of stocks of staple commodities in warehouses at 
important consuming and distributing points, affords the means of 
quickly supplying distant markets. 


It permits taking advantage of carload rates and carload move- 
ment to the distributing point, resulting in a saving on transportation 


Prompt, Correct, Efficient costs and the reduction of loss and damage to a minimum. 

Service. To meet the demand for such facilities the Baltimore & Ohio 
Reasonable Storage Rates. Storage Warehouses have been established at principal cities here 
Central Locations for Local shown. These warehouses are all served by Baltimore & Ohio tracks. 


Distribution. There is no cartage or other terminal expense either in or out of the 


warehouses on business moving over the Baltimore & Ohio. 
Low Insurance Rates. 


Negotiable warehouse receipts for use as collateral, issued upon 
request. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Warehouse 26th Street Stores in New York 
waka aes WAREHOUSES REDUCE 
of the Baltimore & Ohio in Baltimore 


Others are using this service, why not you? 


FOR DETAILED INFORMATION ADDRESS: 





DORTET Es Se Bodin oad coc emns Edwin Morton, Manager, S. W. Cor. 26th and 11th Avenue. 

{ Ralph Earle, Vice-President and General Superintendent, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.......... | Pennsylvania Warehouse & Safe Deposit Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD.............. James C. Brown, Manager, Camden Station. 
WAieeerreemes B.C, 26 vc ccce ces Edward Harban, Superintendent. 

F. W. Berry, Manager, 2nd and Smith Streets. 

CINCINNATI, ©........++0000- { Harry Foster, Manager, 518 W. 5th Street. 
CEEVELAND,. 0. 0.6000 ccccwcses George Littell, Agent. 
Pgs a | ee ee a G. W. Taylor, Manager, Painesville, Ohio. 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
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The San Antonio and Aransas Pass Railway Co. 


o 


; . 9 4 
J. S. Peter, ‘ 7 
Vieb#ean & Gen. Mer., Y LMM 


Enid y, 
San Antonio, Tex. 
J. C. Mangham, 


Gen. Frt. Agt., Y a Y, Geary) Et 3 nie y Muskogee 
San Antonio, Tex. eo QR OklahomaCity 

Amarill go //, ¢ 

y Y 


J. B. Brooks, K 
Ae Ge EE. A. Anadarko¥ eChicis a 
San Antonio, Tex. Y} * o> McAlester Little Rock, 
“Nj 


) 


H. C. Franks, 
Gen. Agt. Frt. Dept., 
San Antonio, Tex. 


Y a LLY 3 | 
: A] OM, 
W. A. Springall, Kj ap Ye €//Y YU 
srg Tex. / 2} em, 
A. R. Canfield, Y, | — 
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Com. Agt., — FY 

Houston, Tex. Wi “ s a 
& Sierra Blanca \) & > 
Fredericksburg¢ , 


a A a 
: - ijelAas Cit ‘ 


~HGalveston 
Oo 


SPEEDY, 
ACCURATE, 
AND 
ACCOMMODATING 
1) PERFORMANCE 


Monterey 


Making close connection wih the Freight Service on all principal lines with which we connect; 


our service is unexcelled with through fast freight trains for carload and package freight making the 
time between terminals shown below, also to Mexico via Laredo. 









































TO List of Direct Connecting Rail Lines: 
——— Waco Houston San Antonio | Corpus Christi | _—Alice__—_— [Laredo via Alice “ 
ae | a TS a ha 35ihrs. Aransas Harbor Terminal Railway 
IE SEE 33)4hrs. 24 hrs. ~ 3 z Fredericksburg & Northern R 
Cameron....| _.....--- 204hrs. 20 22 20 32 +4 y: 
Houston... gece. | o..35--: 18 « 21 « 19 < 304 <* Gulf Coast Lines 
San Antonio! 23  * 18yhrs. |__........ 41 << 9 2044 Gulf Colorado & Santa Fe Ry. 
Below is approximate service in days from following cities and River crossings: International & Great Northern Ry. 
=" Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. 
raom Waco Houston San Antonio | Corpus Christi Alice Laredo via Alice oe hig 4 RS de & Gulf R. R. 
Kansas City, ........ 4 days 34 days 314 days 24 days + a San Antonio Southern Ry. 
SBME: vod: 027° 0002 a « 313 « aig « 314 « 4 « St. Louis Southwestern Ry.(Cotton Belt) 
New Orleans’ 3 days 3%“ | Re, oe es 3% “* ed — Ry. vane 
: ; * ‘ ; . rinit razo ; 
Proportionate service to above is rendered to all intermediate points. Tense Mouicon Ry. cy KY: 
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HARD BOILED! 


No one but an egg can afford to be hard boiled. Still less can any 
man afford the reputation, whether as a condition or a state of mind. 


The following letter, in quaint English as written by an educated 
foreigner, is published by permission: 


J. DE LA TORRE E HIJO 


ALGODONEROS. 


AV. URUGUAY No. 738. 
MEXICO, D. F. 


October 9th 1923 


Mr. Lewis J. Spence, 

Director of Traffic, 

Southern Pacific Co., 
165 Broadway, 

New York City. 


Dear Sir:— 
MEXICALI LADINGS FOR COTTON INTO MEXICO 


We received your kind favor of the 3rd inst. regarding 
your arrangements for issuing direct Ladings for cotton from 
Mexicali up to ports of entry for Mexico. Your office here, 
had already given us, per due course, the news, which are 
perfectly welcomed to all the cotton trade. 


May we tender you our best thanks for your kind attention 
to this matter; and also will you kindly convey same to your 
Mr. A. D. McDonald, and believe us, Mr. Spence, that we shall 
always do for your road, as much as we can to help it in every 
way, because we know that there is not only service with you, 
but that you are approachable human beings, full of efficien- 
cy and good will for the people, and you shall always get 
back what you deserve from the people. 


Yours very obliged, 
(SIGNED) J. De La Torre e Hijo. 
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